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COMMISSION. 



VICTORIA, K 

VlCTOfiiAj by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, io^ — 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor, Jatuea Bryce, 
Chancellor of Our Duchy and County Palatine of Lancaster, 
Chairman ; 

Our right trusty and well beloved CouRcillor, Sir John 
TomJinsou Hibbert, Knight Commander of Our Most Uonourable 
Order of the Bath ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Edward Lyttelton (commonly! 
called the Honourable Edward Lyttelton) Clerk, Master of Artsn 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Henry Entield Roscoe, 
Knight, Doctor of Civil Law, Fellow of the Royal Society ; 

Our trusty and well -beloved Edward Craig Maclure, Doctor 
in Dix-inity. Dean of Our Catbedral Church of Manchester ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Andrew Martin Fairbairn, Doctor 
in Divinity ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 
Esquire, Regius Prdessor of Greek in Our L^niversity of Cam- 
bridge, Doctor in Lettei-s, Honorary Doctor of Civil Law of Our 
University of Oxford ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Richard Wormell, Esquire, Doctor 
of Science ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Henry Hobhouse, Esquire, Master 
of Arts, one of the Ecclesiastical Comraissionera for England ; 

Our trusty and well-l^eloved Michael Ernest Sadler, Esquire, 
Master of Arts ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Hubert Llewellyn Smith, Esquire, 
Master of Arts ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved George Jack Cockburn, Esquire ; 

Our trusty and well-beloved Charles Fenwick, Esq<iire ; 

Our trusty and well beloved James Henry Yoxull, Esquire ; 

Our trusty and w^ell-beloved Lucy Caroline Cavendish (com* 
monlj' calleti Lady Frederick Cavendish), Widow ; 

Otir trusty and well-beloved Sophie Bryant, Doctor of Science, 
Widow ; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick, wife 
of Henry Sidgwick, Esquire, Doctor in Letters. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Oor University of Cambridge; Greeting! 

Wliei^as We have deemed it expedient that a Commission 
J should forthwith issue to consider what are the best methods of 
tjestablishing a well- organised system of Secondary Education in 

K P8429. Wt. 2«563». a 2 



iv SE^.ONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT. 

England, taking into account existing deficiencies, and having 
regard to such local sources of revenue from endowment or 
otherwise as are available or may be made available for this 
purpose, and to make recommendations accordingly : 

Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence 
in your knowledge and ability, have anthorizec^ and appointed, 
and do l)y tliese presents authorize and appoint, you, the said 
Jamefl Bryce ; Sir Jo^n Tomlinson Hil)bert ; Edward Lyttelton ; 
Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe ; Edward Craig Maclure ; Andrew 
Martin Fairbaim ; Richard Claverhouse Jebb ; Richard Wormell ; 
Henry Hobhouse ; Michael Ernest Sadler; Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith ; George Jack Cockbum ; Charles Fenwick ; James 
Henry Yoxall ; Lucy Caroline Cavendish ; Sophie Bryant ; and 
Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick ; to be Our Commissioners for the 
purpose of the said inquiry. 

And for the better eflfecting the purposes of this Our Com- 
mission We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or 
any six or more of you, full power t(^ call before you such persons 
as >ou shall judge likely to afford you any information upon the 
subject of this Our Commission ; and also to call for, have access 
to, and examine, all such bo'?ks, documents, registers, and 
records, as may afford you the fullest information on the subject ; 
and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other 
lawful ways and means whatsoever. 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, 
Our said Commissioners, or any six or more of you, may from 
time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not 
continued from time to time by adjournment. 

And We do further by the^e Presents will and ordain that you, 
or any six or more of you, have liberty to report your proceed- 
ings imder this Our Commission from time to time, if you shall 
judge it expedient so to do. 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us, under your hands and seals, 
or under the hands and seals of any six or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matter herein submitted for your consideration. 

And for the purpose of aiding you in your inquiries. We 
hereby appoint Our trusty and well-beloved William Napier 
Bruce, Esquire (commonly called the Honourable William Napier 
Bruce), Barrister-at-Law, to be Secretaiy to this Our Commission. 
Given at Our Coui t at St James 8, the second day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninetj'-four, in the fifty- 
seventh year of Our reign. 

By Her Majesty's Command, 

H. H. ASQUITH. 
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R E F E R E N C E . 



[^ To consider what are the best methods of ebtablishing a well- 
organised system of Secondary Education in England, taking 
into account existing deficiencies, and having regard to such 
local sources of revenue from endowment or otherwise as are 
available or may be made available for this purpcse, andto make 
recommendations accordingly. 
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Intkoduction. 

May it please Youk Majesty, 

We humbly submit to Yutir Majesty our Report upon the 

matters which Your Majesty was graciously pleaaed to refer to 

us by your Commissioik of the second day of Maixih 1894. 

I The terms of that reference have been understood by us to 

|confine our enquiries to the organisation of Secondary Education, 

and not to include either an examination and description of the 

instruction now actually given in secondaiy schools, or a con- 

■ mderaticn of what subjects such instruction ought to cover, and 

"by what methods it should! be given. These intercvsting topics 

we have accordingly dealt witti only incidental fy, and have 

in the mnin restricted oui-selves to what may be called the 

t external or adminisfrative pai-t of the subject. We have 
enquired into the various kinds of schools and technical in- 
stitutes or classes that now give secondary and teclmicat 
instruction, the relations they bear to one another, the autho- 
Lnties which control or manage them, the funds which they 
ireceive, the extent to which they meet the reqnirenients of the 
different classes of the community , noting specially, as Your 
Majesty has directed us to do, the defects which may be observed 
in the organisation of these schixils, and tlie Jocal sources 
whence further pecuniary aid may be obtained for them ; and 
it is to these points that our recommendations are addreseed. 

Even as thus limited, the subject is one of wide ninge and groat 
complexity. Tlie schools which it covei's are of veiy various 
typea Each type needs separate treatment, and in many 
instances the type is not that which best suits the needs of the 
place it senses. The provision of educational facilities, in a 
few places redundant, is in many deficient, and frequently out 
of relation to local requirements. So also the public todies and 
authorities concerned in education are nunieious, each w^tli 
claims, and even jealousies, which reformers cannot ignore. 
The ground of Secon<lary Education is, if the metaphor may be 
Brmitt^d, already almost all coveied with buildings so substantial 
it the loss to be incun^ed in clearing it for the erection of a 
lew and symmetrical pile cannot l^e contemplated, Yet these 
listing buildings are so iU-arninged, so ill-connected, and there- 
^re so inconvenient, that sc»me scheme of reconstruction seems 
unavoidable. The revenue available springs from different 
purees, but nearly every part is subject to existing rules and 
>nditiona which are often unsuited to our present needs, but 
rhieh it U hard to over-ride withou affecting vested interests, 
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or iit least long-formed expectations. Moreover the boundary 
line which divides SecooJary from Eleuientary Etlucation ih not 
easy to draw in the abstract, and in the ci>ncrete can hardly be 
said U* exini, ro many arts the Bchools and iostitutiona which 
may tie referred to one or other elaes, according to the point of 
view from which they are regarded, Thns the questions 
brought before us have been more difficult than any one who 
has not investigated them will readily believe, and the choice 
has been constantly presented to us between the course which 
was theoretically best, and that which would in fact encounter 
the least re*sisUnce or could be most promptly earned out. 

The details we have t<:) set forlii and explain aie often dry as 
welt as minute, and wUI require to \je followed with close atten- 
tion ; but a mastery of them is essential to a comprehension of 
the problems w^e liave had to solve, and an appraisement of the 
solutions w^e otfer. We have, tiierefnre, thougbt it no less 
necessary to steady fulne^sb ami exactness in stating these details 
than to aim at cleirness in pre-pnting our re ouunendations ; and 
the importance of the object in view, which is noth'ng less than 
to complete tlie educational system of England, noiv coufes.-^ediy 
defective in that part which lies between the elemeiitary schools 
on the one hnn^i and the Universities on the other, and to frame 
an ori^anisation which shall be at once lirm and flexible, mil, as 
w^e trust, be found to make the suhjt?ct full of interest to those 
who are willitig to bestow the necessary pains in mastering its 
intricacies. 

Several methods of obtaining the inforjnation and the advice 
required for the due fulfil oient of our task, were open to ua 
The fimt was to call witnesses, possessing special competence^ 
before us, and obtahi orally from them statements f^s to facts 
w^itliiu their knowledge, and expressions of opinions as lo the 
bearing of those facts, and as to the measures of reform wMch 
appeared to be required. The second was to rtt^qnest from rather 
persons of competence, imd especially pei-sons w^ho were famiUar 
with some particular branch or branches of our enquiry, infor- 
mation and suggestions in writing bearing nn the subject, or on 
such branch or branches of it. A third wns to conduct direct 
enquiries into the actual condition of Secondary Education in 
England, by means of Assistant Commissioners selected for that 
purpose, and a fourth was to obtain statistical information from 
the viirious pidjlic departments concerned as well arS from 
schools themselves. 

All the*e methods have been resorted to by us. 

We have examined 85 witnesses, devoting 45 sittings to this 
part of our work. Among them were officials reprtsentin;^ the 
Education Ue]iaiimeiit, the Sciem-e and Art Department, and 
the f'harity Commission; a.s also others representing county 
couiK*ils, munsci))al corporations, and school boards. Knowing 
the ket-n intere>t taken by^ the teachers in private schools in tlie 
questions we had to considei'j and tlie ap|>rehensions which some 
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among them have expressed as to the measures that might 

possibly be su^fgested, we took particular pains to aecui'e tl^at tVie 

views of this class of teacLei'HHhould he fully stateil, and invited 

witnesses frofti the various bodies claiming to reprasent them. 

We further requested the [ircsenec of i>ei son8 who in one capacity 

or another seemed qualified to sj^e ik on behalf of endowed schools 

wid proprietary acliools as well as jirivate .scliot)l . together with 

representatives of the teachers in elernentHry schools and in 

^technical iuHtitutes, and of tliose sections of 8i ciety whiclj ai'e 

^8[:>ecially intei^ei^ted in a further extension of the facililies whei-eby 

cljildreu may obtan secondary instruction at very low fee?*, or 

without afiy fee ^ at all. Thus, as we trust, no type of sc'onl and 

no class in society has l)een overlooked. To secure the help of 

persons who, while not directly of professionally ci'nuected with 

secondary cchools, liad studied cdiiciitional problems, and were 

prepared to make st»ggestions regard in;jf them, was fuimd more 

difficult ; and son>e r>f tfiose we should gladly liave heard warn 

I prevented hy various causes from attending.* But we luive hail 

^keverol witnesses belonging to the cla^s of e*lucational statesmrii 

"iind tliinkei*^ whose opinions were all the moro \aUiable 

because th^*y stood apart from the various bodies or *' interests " 

P between who n controversies on particular ptiints havt^ sumc- 
times iirisen. The evid< nee of our witnesses will be found in 
Vols. II, m., and IV. of tliis Report. 

Secondly, We also framed Papers of Questions (i^ee Vol V.), 
which were issued to a number of persons and bodies specially 
competent to supply information and opinions on the inattL*rs 
to which they rehite, and we also, without sending a paper 
of questions, invitetl memoranda on fjariicular tupies from a 
number of other peraoos whom we believed capable of furbish- 
ing viiluable data or view*. These answers to questions and 
memoranda contain a great deal of very interesting matter, and 
we desire to expreas our sincere thanks to those wlio ha\x^ 

P favoured us with them, and not least to those eminent members 
of the Urdversities of Oxford and <Jam bridge who have supplied 
a most interesting group of meu*oranda upon the relations of 
Becoud&ry education to the Univei^sities. They will be found 
j in Vol. V. Our special acknowledgments are due to mead)ei-s 
Hpf the Executive Government in Austria-Hungaiy, Belgium, 
^n ranee, in some of the States which compose the Cierman 
Empii*e, in Holland, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland 
and the United States of North AmericA, as well as in the self- 
aveming British Colonies of Canada, New South WaWs 
ma, South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, New 
ind, and Tasmania for the information which they have 
aoet court^^otjsly supplied to us regar<ling the provision of 
^ndary Education in those countries respectively {^^ec 
fol v.). 

Amon^ thc*e wt miiy sspccittlly ref«fr to the lute Dr. Huxley, whowe lietttth 
Dfhftde IiIk utieuitfiiicft^. 
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Thirdly. Following the example of the Sclnxik Eju|Uii; 
CommL**8ioners, on whom Your Majesty imposed, iu A.D. 1864,1 
drity similar to that with which we have been honourt-d, though 
of an even wider scope, we have selected certain rlistricts of 
Elngland as being aufficiently tvpical of the country as a whole 
to enable us to deem the e«lucational facts awcertsiined to exiat 
there to lie approximately tme for all England, and hav^e 
into these districts AssiBtant Commissioners charged to enqnii 
into aiul report upon, those facts. The nunies of these Assistant 
Commimonei^s and the districts allotted to them are as follows: 
Bedfordshire was assigned to R E, Mitclie>on, Elsq., late 
Stu^lent of Christ Church, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law and 
an Assistant Coiniuissiotier of the Charity Commission. 
lkn*i>nshire was assig^iied to H. T, Gerrans» Es4j., Fellow and 
Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, and Secretary to the 
Ojrfonl University Local EKaminations, and to Mis. 
Arinitage. 
Lnncasliire, within the Huntireds of Salford and Wc«t 
Dvrliy. was asaigne<l to F, E, Kitchener, Esq,, M.. 
furmerly Heudmtister of Newcastle- uuder-Lyme Scho 
and to Mrs, Kitchener, 
Norfolk was assigned to A. J, Butler, Esq., late Fellow 
Trinit}' College, Cambridge, and formerly an Examiii 
in the Educati n Department, aud to Mr. and Mr 
Lee Warner. 
Siin*ey was assigned to James Headlam, Esq., Fellow 

Kings College, C*ambridge. 
Warwickshire was assigned to John Massie, Esq*, ILi 
Tutor of Mansfield College, Oxford, and to Mrs. Olynne' 
Jones, 
The W' est Riding of Yorkshire was assigned to A. P, Lauri^l 
Esq., latt;! Fellow of King's C-oUege, Cambridge, and ^^ 
Miss C. L. Kennedy, formerly Hejuinustress of the Girls* 
High School, f^eds. 
An enquiry into the organization of Secondary Educatid 
in the United States and in Canada was undertaken 
J. J, Findlay, Ksq., M.A,, late Assistant Master of Ruglj 
School, and now Principal of the Day Training CoUe 
of the College of Preceptoi-s. 

Tlie Assistant Commissioners have fidfilled this duty w^ithl 
zeal and ability which we desire cordially to acknowlt 
Our special thanks are due to nine of them, viz., Mr. and MrST 
Henry Lee Warner, Mr. J. Massie, Mrs. Kitchener, Mrs, Armitage, 
Miss Kennedy, Mrs. Glynne Jones, Mr. J, W. Headlam, and 
Mr. J, J. Findlay, who, animated by a publie-s| irited interest in 
the subject, were good enough to underUvke tliis work without 
any renxuneration. We have also to thank the Charity Cor 
missioners for allowing us to use the valuable serv^ices 
Mn Mitehesuii, who is one of their ponnaoint Assi.stjintCommi 
sioners. The rL'jJorts of tliese Assistant Commissi oners are print 
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in Vlth and Vllth volumes of this Report, tmJ will be found 
well worthy of perusal. 

The fact that nearly all our tnetnbers were constantly occupied 
in London, or elsewhere, in ofBeial, or ParHamentaiy, or pro* 
fessional dutien, made it imjxjijsible for us to conduct in jx^rson 
that direct investigation of some of tlie more difficult educational 
probleiUB in the spots where they could best be studied, which 
we sli'juld have otherwise attt^mpted. Some of our number, 
however, were able to pay visits to two districts selected as 
presenting diverse educational phenoTuenu. One of these visits 
wa^ to Devonshii-e, including the city of Exeter and the town 
of Plymouth, the other to Lee<j8, Bradford, Keighley, Maiichester 
and Liverp<3ol, and on hiMx occasions some typical schools and 
institutions w^ere visited. 

Fourthly, we have received valuable assistance from the 
several Public Departments connected with Education, and 
from the Charity Commissioners, in particular, a mans of 
information in a tabular form, setting out various [mrticulars 
of their dealings w4th endowments known tj be subject to 
the Endowed Schools Acts. In reply to circulars issued by 
us, we have received from councils of administrative counties 
and county boroughs detailed information witfi regard to 
the funds appro})riated and expended by them in the year 
nding the Slst March 1S94, under the Techniciil Instruction 
ets ; and from the hea^l mastei's or mistresses of the greater 
umber of the Endowed Secondary Scboois in England, and 
Isiy in the selected districts from the Hij^^hm" Oraile Elementary 
hools, from the proprietary schools, and from a certain number 
f [irivate schools, inforuiation as to the condition, numbers, and 
urk of the schools. The returns from the county councils and 
oronghs will Ije found bibulated and summarised in the 
Appendix to this volume. Those from schools have been 
similarly treated for the selected districts only, though informa- 
tion derived from schools outside those districts has also been 
mle use of in various parti of the Report. We have further 
»btjiined some valuable statistical matter from various associa- 
ons an<l IxKlies whose repivsentativas have appeared before 
s as wttnosses, and who have submitted to us memomnda. 
bllowing the example of the Schools En(|uiry Commission, 
e luive also obtained infiarmation as to the previous places of 
ueation of undergi-aduates of the Universities of Oxford, 
ambridge, Victoria, and Durham, and we must offer our 
thanks to the various colle^t^ autljurities for t!ie trouble taken 
^by them in distributing our circulars, and in collecting and 
^betuming the answers to us, aod also to the undergraduates for 
^fthe fulnesft and completeness of their answei^s. These will be 
^■t»und in a summarises! form in Vol IX. 

^■^ By the above methods we trust to l»ave duly ol>eyed 

^nTour Majasty's commands so far as regards the collection 

and an*angement in a convenient form of facts and opinions 
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')earin^ upon the subject. It would, no doubt, have been possible 
to Iiavo iK'Cumulatec) a still larger mass of materia1& But we 
An not think tliat the benefit to be expected in the way of 
lifflit for practical guidance would have been appreciably 
greater than that supplied by the volumes we now present. 
And w(i \m\i) felt very strongly the need of despatch; that 
is U) say, tlu^ desirability of doing whatever can be done by way 
of e,n(|uiry and suggestion to enable these matters to be dealt 
witti promptly by legislation, as well as the advantage which 
tliii country may derive from legislation framed upon proper 
lines. Wo have therefore not spared our own time, having held 
lOf) meetings in the seventeen mnnths that have elapsed since 
we, were honoured by Your Majesty's commands^ and have done 
our iK'st, according to our abilities and opportunities, to complete 
our work at the earliest possible mnment. 

To have so conipleie<l so large a task within this period would, 
however, have; becm impossible but for the invaluable aid we 
liave rf!ceive<l fn»m our secretary, Mr. Bruce, and we desire to 
acknowledge in the amplest terms how much we owe not only 
to his untiring diligence and thorough knowledge of the subject, 
but alwj to the skill, tact, and judgment which he has displayed 
in th(! performance of very difiicult and delicate duties. 

The order which has been adopted in the preparation of our 
ll<;f)ort is as follows : — 

i'art I. contains an historical statement as to the previous 
legislation on our subject. 

Part II. contains a description of the state of things now 
actually existing. 

Part III. contains an analysis and exposition of the evidence 
submitted to us, with a discussion of the views and sug- 
gestions of certain leading witnesses. 

Part IV. contains the recommendations which we feel 
prepared to submit and make to Your Majesty. 




The questions connected with Secondai'y Eductition which 
Yuur Majesty has been fJeased to refer to this ConjiniByion for 
investigation, eonRideratiun, and report, rt^iiiire, in order that 
they may be li^ditly utideratood, a brief historical sketcli of the 

IlegisJative luid educational changes which liave created the 
mtiiation as we now find it. 
Wliile the State as far back as the year 1833 had begun to 
feel its reBponsibility for primary or elementary education, and 
to assist it by grants' <if public money, yet it was not til] IKtil 
^tKat what k now called Secondary or Tnionnediate Education 

■ engaged its serious attention. In tliat year a Royal Com- 
Hmasion was appointed to enriuiro intf) the condition of nine 
HwBOngst the chief endowed ^^chnols of the conntry viz., Eton, 

WinchCiSter. WestmirLster, Charti^rbouse, St. Pauls, Merchant 
^ Taylors', Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury. 

■ The report which thin Commission, presided over by the late 
Ix>rd Clareiuinn, presented to Your Majesty in 18(>4, led to the 
enactment in 1868 of a ntatut*' (thL* '* Puhlic Schools Act *') which 
intiTMluced certain refonUH in the a«l ministration of Mevenuf these 

I schools, Vjeing those of the nine abo%^e mentioned which were 
non local in their character, boai-ding, for the most part, as well 
as educating their pupils. The two excepted were day schools^ 
drawing their scholai^ fron London and its environs, viz., 
Bt. Pan Is and Merchant Tayloi"8\ 
This first Commission on Secondary Mucation was, though 
irstricted in its range, yrt seen to be so important in its results 

I that it was soon followed by a second with a much wider and 
baore national reference. This was the Royal C^jmmissiun 
appointed 28th I)eceml>cr 1804 to eiif[uire into all the Kchools 
which \\ml not been includetl either in the Couimission of 1861 or 
in the Popular Education Commission of 1858 It included 
several persons of eminent ability find distinction, and inA^esti- 
g>ited with admirable diligence the condition of all the endowed 
gnininjar schools (other than the a lx3ve- mentioned nine) in 
England and Wains ; and. also, so far as its legal powei"s and the 
time at it** disposal permitted, the education given by proprietar}^ 
nod private schoolH. Its singularly hmiinoua and exhaustive 
re|»ort, presented to Your Majesty in Decemter 1867, and 
extt^nding with the appendices to 20 volumes, throws a 
th)od uf light upon the whole subject, and may l>e taken as 
a fitting point of departure from which to trace in outline the 
recent inst<jry of English Secondary Blucation. 
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ftsconnii^A- 1. The chief reoominentlacioii& of the Schoob Enquiry Com- 
JlSSnnu muuiionen fell under three heads. The tirst of these heads 
CoMMtaSis, <^>niprwe«l the reforms whieh the CQamiis:sioi]ers deemed needful 
for the better management of the revenues of endoweil sdiools, 
and for securing the efficiency of their teaching: The second head 
related to the eon&titation of the ailministrative anthorities whicli 
were intended to carry oat the reforms suggested and to bring 
both public opinion ami professional experience to bear apoo 
the development and working of a comprehensive educational 
system. Three such aothoritles were recommended — (1) a 
Central Authority, (2) a Local or Provincial Authority, with 
a certain jurisdiction both in proposing schemes for the rdform of 
endowed schools within their area, and in administering these 
schools (the area being defined as a county or group of counties), 
and (3> a central Council of Education, charged with the 
duties of drawing up rule? for the examination of schools 
^wl of appointing persons to conduct the examinations. Under 
the thirrl head certain important proposals were made, with the 
view of supplementing the endowed or public schools, and of 
increasing the provision of schools, while rendering their instruc- 
tion more efficient. The first proposal was to raise the level of 
prriprietary and private schools by offering to them the same 
inspection and examinatinn as were required of public schools, 
and to endeavour to make their position more assured 
by introducing a system of school registration. The second 
proposal suggested that, in order to secure a due provision 
of Hoanrl imtruction where none was found to exists power 
sliould be given to towns and parishes to rate themselves for Hie 
establishment of new schools. 
Rwy/auMfu. 2. Fourteen months after the presentation of this epoch-making 
^''.^T »y"i*" ^®P^*^' Your Majest/s then Government laid before Parliament 
iK/wKtf f^.ntt(M a Bill founded upon it, which, with some important changes, 
^'^^ became law in the course of the session as *' The EIndowed 
" Schools Act, 1869." By this Act effect was given to the most 
important of the recommendations classed under the first of the 
aliove tn^a^ls, and also to the first of those named imder the second 
head, viz., the constitution of a central authority. A body called 
The Endowed Schools Commission was established, with powers 
of making schemes for the better government and management 
of endoweil schools ('except the above-mentioned seven, which 
liar! bw^n dealt with by the earlier Act of 1868, and except a few 
other small classes of exempted schools). This Commission was, 
by the Endowed Schools Act of 1874, merged in the Board of 
Ch«rity CouiniiHsionerH for England and Wales, while another 
Act, passed in the preceding year (1873), modified in several 
points the provisions of its predecessor of 1869. Under these 
three statutes, schemes have been framed and approved by 
Your Majesty for no less than 902 endowments in England 
(excluding Wales and Monmouthshire), leaving only 646 
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eadowinents, out of a total of 1,448 endowments in England, 
known to lie subject to the Endowed Schools Acts, which have 
not felt the reforming liand of the Commissioners. By these 
schemes, which have been in a few caaes replaced by amending 
Hchcmes, great improvements have without doubt been effected, 
both in the constitution of the governing bodies and in tlio 
educational work and chiinictor of the grammar nehools. But a 

^good many endowments, as having been founded leas than 50 
years before the passing of the Act of 1869, have remained 
«tempt from its UBeful provisions, while, as we shall have Uy 
paint out presently, the powers of the Commissioners have not 
always been found a*i equate to the needs of the ciise. 
3. The other i-ecommendations of the Schools Enquiry Com- 
missioners have had a less happy fate. Nothing lias yet been 
done to create either the local or tlie provincial autljority they 
dt^ired, or their central council of education. No system for 
the registration of schools or teacliers has yet Ijeen established, 
nor haa power been given to local authorities to mte themstdves 
for Secondary Education generally. As brought into tfie House 
Commons in 18G9, the Bill of that year attempted to give 
i, with some variations, to the suggestions made by the 
bmuussioners for the creation of a central council of education. 
Bnt time failed to carry this part of the measure (which^ after a 
time had been turned into a s<ipai-ate BOl), in the Bession of 
1869 ; and though propos^ils for the creation of a ceutral council 
and uf a system of registering teachei's have been sulxse- 
cpiently more than once submitted to Parliament, no measure 
affecting any one of the above four points has ever lieen enacted. 
However great the results which have been attained under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, still it would be unjust to compare them 
with tliose which the Schools Enquiry ( !ommissionei^ expected, 
^K for that winch was established was only a fragment of the 
^M system they had elaljorated with so iriuch foresight and patient 
^1 Btat<^j^manship. They looked on the establishment of cuimty or 
^" provincial authorities as in some respect's the most essential j>art of 
their scheme, and thoy conceived that many obstacles certain 
^ft to retaixi the action of a central authority might more rea^lily 
^^^ield to the solvent action of such local authorities. It may be 
^HMell that we here, in the interests of historical justice, phice on 
^^Tccord the simple bnt significant fact that the plan of the 
Commissioners, smce only half carried out, lias never really 
had a fair trial (^) 

These first legislative attempts to establish a national system 
of Secondary Education were necessiirily imperfect ; but other 
agencies, educational, intellectual, and political, snonljegan to tell 
and have induced a steadily growing progress, Among these 
agencies four desei've to be specially mentioned. 

1. The first agency was that of the school lioards, created by 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, and (in some measure) 
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representing in primary what the provincial or local authoriticH 
of the Schools Enquiry Commissioners wen? meant to be in 
Secondaiy Education* 

Of these there are in England (excluding Wales and 
Monmouthshire) 2,030 fidministering 4,352 8ch<x»ls, on whose 
book'^ there ai*e 1,926,547 children, (The figures are those ^ of 
lH9k) For some years the work of erecting and organising 
schools, to meet the needs of the vast maai of children whom 
it was tiifr^ir duty to provide for, fully occupied the Hchool boards; 
but after a lime they found themselves drawn on to attempt to 
improve the range and quality of the instruction given. Thus 
sulyeets which hatl been deemed luxuries for cliildren who 
were to leave school at tw^elve, soon began to be classed ast 
ne^^cssarif's. The pressure of the boards upwards brought about 
an extension of the parliP'^entary grant to a new Standard, now 
called the Seventh, in w^hich an inRtniction moj'e a^lvanced than 
!'ad Ijeen attL*:iipted iu the earlier years of the system received 
recognition in various branches. Still later, some school b<:)ards 
un<lertook to carry on the education of children beyond the limits 
which the parliamentary grant had fixed, and instituted whntaro 
called ** ex-standard chisses/* while other boards even set up sdino's 
intended to furnish children wiio had passed the standards, with 
instruction in such subjects ait hist' ay, grammar, French, matlve- 
raati'S, and the elements of physical science. These sehooH 
though they have received the name of *' higher grade elementary," 
are really secondary in their character, so far at least as regards 
their Iiigher classes, in which iustruction beyond the standards 
is given. They have, in fact, stepped into the educational void 
wdiich the Schools Enquiry Commissioners, notmg it with regret, 
had proposed to fill by v^hat they termed "se<ondni'y schools of 
" the third grade.'* Since they cannot, speaking generally, share 
in the gnint distributed by the Education Deimrtment, nor be 
8U[i|)0ited out of the rates (although this seems in a few instances 
to have bei'U attempted), iliese higher classes are supported partly 
by schol;ii*s' fees, and partly by the Science and Art gi*antc to bo 
pi-esently mentioned. Nor has the tendency thus to extend up- 
wards the range of primary instruction been confined to school 
boarda Li some voluntary schools also ** ex -standard cla^^ses " 
have l»een established, and upjier departments of the ** higher 
graile elementary " tjrpe developed. The Act of 1891, which 
ivplaced scholars' fees by a fee-grant f» om the national Exchequer 
ow^^^^TAnY may possibly have increased the disposition to allow children to 
remain at school longer than formei ly. But it has had another 
remarkable i fleet. It lias rendered needless the old endowments 
which, nsattiched tomany element»ryschoo1s,w"ere u^ed t<"j relieve 
the pupils from the payment of fees; and in making that which 
wi»fi a gift to places that did not possess such endowment?! no 
gift at aU Uj those place*i which did, it hns nnsed the questien of 
finding some purpose to which those endowments, no longer 
neoiled to replace fees, can in future be usefully applied 
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2. TliL* second agtjncy hns been that of the Science uud Art 
I)ep*utiiient lis <i^ants began to he made as far back as the 
year 1837, and though they were not originnlly made to schools 
or even for education given in schook, yet the tendency of 
our legmlative and general changes in education has been to 
render them gmnts to scholars in .schools. And in consequence 
of the edticatif»nal activity in science imd art, which they 
have helped to stimulate, they have swelled gre-atly of late 
years. Tlie total i:raut f*ir science and art subjects, exclusive 
of the grant for »he teaching of drawing in elementary schools, 
earned by schools and classes in England now amounts to 
aljout 143,000Z. a year. Tliis sum virtually goes in nid 
of secondary instruction, and a large part of it is spent on day 
MChools. By these grants (whose applicati'^n will he more fully 
described hereafter) the quantity of teachinij given in natural 
sdence has been largely increased, and the development of tliese 
upper departments of elementary schools^ to which we have 
already refeiTed, has lieen facilitated. It is in fact mainly by 
this source of income that those chisses *ind schools now live, and 
it is owing to tliese grants that they have given, as will be shown 
in the sequel, so n-nch more prominence to scientific than to 
literary subjects. 

3. Less dii*ect, but hardly less important in its influence, ha^ 
Wn the third agency, that, namely, n{ new institutions created 
fur the diffusion of the higher eibication, and ] articularly 
of those new University Colleges wlK>se growth has been 
BO notable and interesting a feature? of the last two decades. 
In 186H only thi*ee of the eleven English college-i which, 
in 1891, were deemed worthy of a share in the pai'liamenUiry 
grant of iri,(JOO/., hnd risen to the i-ank which all have now 
attained. Nearly all of these ini^titutions have been maktng, and 
ctmtinue to make, rapid progress, lioth io the nund»cr of their 
students and io the cliaractcr of the instruction they pmvlde. 
Similar in character to these University Colleges, which are 
op;*n both to men and women, we have seen within the same 
|:K!tricKl five new ctjlleges estHbltshed expressly for women, viz., 
Girton (first at Hitchin and now near Cambrirlge) in liS69, 
Newnhara (at Cand>ridge) in 1871, Somerville (at Oxford) in 
1879. Latly Margai*et Hall (at Oxford) in 1879, and HoUoway 
(near Egham, in Surrey] in 1886, while another women's 
college (Bedford College, London) has attained a rank equal 
to that of these five. 

'f wth of th<»se new institutions, so far from operating 

^villy on the ancient universities, l>as, no doubt paHly as 

result of the wider diffusion and gieater efficiency of 

dary Education consequent on the reform of the endowed 

is, coincided with an i^crea*-e in t)ie afflux of sin dents 

to the l^tiivei-sities «»f Oxford and Cambridge which Ivis doubled 

riber of undergraduates thei'e. Nor must we forget to 

he significance and succes^s of the movement more 
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popularly kimwu m Univei-sity Extension, which has by 
means of lectures, conducted under the auspicea of Oxford and 
Catnbriilge, London and Durham Universities, and of the Victoria 
Univernity (L*8tablished by Royal Charter and Act of Parlra- 
uumi m 1880), brouglit instruction in advanced subjects 
within the reach of vast numbers of persons, women as w^U 
fia men, who mi^lit otherwise have sought h in vain fi-om 
the voice of a liviiifj teacher. Nor niust we fail to notice 
the ha|»pier anJ more sympathetic relations existing between 
Hflcondaty schools as a whole and the older universities* 
TfiiH in seen in two things, first in the wider range of subjects 
recognised in the curricula and examinations of the latter, 
and, Hccondly, in the devtdopment of the system of Local 
Examir^ationH wluch Oxford and Cambridge have instituted, as 
WiilJ as in the creation of a joint board for the examination of 
seconilary sehi.ols. The combined result of all these changes 
hnM livvn not merely to stimulate the popular demand for 
Seiioiidary Eihicationj bufc to diffuse an interest in cducationftl 
ijUttstionH and to quicken a sympathy with educational pi'(jgi*ess 
in class* H c»f .siMjiety which had been previously but slightly 
ttjuehcd by university induencest 

4, Thi> fourth of the new agencies to which we have referred, 

and the hitest to 1x5 called into operation, hos been that of the 
Councils of the English counties and county boroughs. In lt*84 
the CommiHsion whom Your Majesty had appointed to inveiitigate 
the need for Technical Educsition, and to consider the best 
incttiods of providing it, presotUfd tht'ir report; and some effect 
was given to their recommendations by the Technical Instruction 
Act, pansed in 1889, which empowered the Council of any 
county or borough and any urban sanitaiy authority to levy 
a rate (not exceeding Id in tlie pou,id) for the support or aid of 
technical or manual instruction. By an amending Act pa^^sed 
in 1891 it was made clear that a local authority under the 
principal Act might aid institutions outside its own districts and 
might provide scli<'!arshi|>s for students resident in its district, 
tennble at institutions either in or outside the district 

The rating powei-s given by these statutes were exercised in 
ccm|>aratively few pLices, and probably not much impulse would 
have been given to technical insti-uction, had it not been for the 
funds made available by another Act passed at almost the same 
time. 

Ill 1890, technical instinetion was mentioned in the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of that year as one of the 
purposes to which the residue of the niooey directed to be paid 
to local authorities from the national Exchequer in respect of the 
beer and spirit duties nnyht be applied. Two yeaii^ before, by 
tlii Local (Government Act of 1888, county councils had been 
culled into beini; and invested with important powers, which 
were capable of being use 1 on behalf of educational progress. 
Thus a difficulty which had been deplored by the Schools 
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Enfjuiiy Commission, an^l whk'h ha<I serioiisly imp(.ule<l the 
efforts of the Endowed Schools Conimissionei's, viz., tho 
aljsenee of a representative ami popular county nuthorit^^ had 
befin at last removed, and iKwlies existed to whicli the application 
of the above-Dientioned fundn for eilucixtional piiii)o«es niight be 
entrusted. The.se bodies showed tliemseK es generally worthy 
of the confidence which Parliament had reposed in thtiii, and 
they began, in the large majority of counties and in a consider- 
able majority of the Ixiron^hs, to use the residuary ftjnd nither 
for technical education than for the reduction of local rates. 
At present the fund is. wholly or partly, so applied in every 
administrative county and in every county borough but 
one. jVn immense impulse has thus lieen given to technical 
e^lncation, and as that term has Ijeen extended to cover the 
whole field of mathematical and physical science, as well as 
modem languages and some departments of geography, while 
the grants tuive fi^equently been ma<le even to schools giving a 
general liberal education, this impulse has been felt in many 
branehes of secondary instnietion, sometimes, no doubt, to the 
comparative injury of those branches which were too purely 
literary to be brought within even the widest interpretation of 
the term " technical." 

Another enactment ought here to be noticed, which, while it 
has reduced the local area of the problem which Your Majesty 
has directed us to enquire into, has helped us by supplying a 
new record of experience and a new source of suggestions. In 
1889 the Intermediate EL<lueation (Wales) Act was passed, by 
which the power of initiating schemes for educational emlow- 
ments exercised by the Charity ConimissioDers under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, was transferred for a limited jteriod to 
an Education Committee of Hve persons, three appointed by tho 
loaii council, and two by the Lord President, constituted for 
eaeli county and county borough in Wales and MormioutliHlure. 
The Act further empowers any county or county borough to 
authorise the Education Committee to include in its scheme 
provision for tiie levying of a rate not to exceed Jfi. in the pound, 
and an amount not exceeding that levied by local rate is, 
subject to the fultihnent of certain conditions laid down with a 
view to secure the efficiency of tlie schools, to be contributed by 
the Treasury, while under the Local Taxation (Cuiitoms and 
Excise) A.ct, 1890, the share of eacli county or county boix)ugh, 
in the rej?idue of the grant apftlicable in England to technical 
iuatruction, may be applied lor the ptirposes of the Wtilsh 
Intermediate Education Act. 

Although this Act hius been only tive years in operation, 
enough has already been achieved by it to show the imj)ort*mce 
of concentrating and correlating the vai^ious local forces an<l 
infiuenees that can be used to promote education, and in 
particulai' to demonstrate the gain to l»e expected from the 
establishment of representative authorities charged with tunctions 
in that l>ehall An account of this Welsh Act and of what has 
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been accomplished under it up to the preweut year will be found 

^ v., p* 47, 5^ *^ memorandum (prepared by our secretary) on the subject in 

the Appendix to this Repoii;. 
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We have so far contined this mpiil survey of the prog'res 
made since 1868 t^i matters of a puVjlic and mnre or less officiall 
nature. But the voluntary action, both individual and aBsociated, 
of private persons, must not pass unnoticed, for audi action 
has rnateriidly altered the aspect of the problem as it pi^esented 
itself U} the Schools Enquiry Comniis?*ioners. 

L The tirst point wliieh here calls for notice is the change 
wliich Las taken place in the status of the teaching profession. 
In 1868 it was almost entirely unor^ianised, its members 
isolateil and but little dniwu t4>get!ier by the ties of common 
interest *^r cominnn aim. There was comparatively little of that 
so-called '* sfjlidarity '* or sense of i esfKmsibility, sit once ^lei'Ronal 
and collective, which ij4 nece-jvary tr^ the discipline and high tone 
of a great profession. The state of things to-day shows a 
sensible improvement. Tencliing is now an organised ]>rofession ; 
and the tendency to consolidation is shown in the growth of- 
sevenil important bodies. The mast dignified, although the] 
smallest, of these is the HeadmasteiV Conference, established in 
1870, which consists of the head^ of the chief endowed public 
schools of the country. 89 in nnmlier. The most numerous is 
the National Union of Tetichers (foun^led in 1870). counting at 
present a^out 28,000 meniliera, nearly all engaged in elementary 
schools, and not wholly unconcerned with Secondary Education, 
because many so*called elemeiitiiiy schools have virtually become 
secondary, not to add tluit the condition of secondary scht^ols 
has obviously in many points nffected, and must more anti more 
continue to affect, that of elementary schools. Midway Wtween 
thesj organisations stand several others. The Association of 
Headmistresses which dates from 1874. the University Aaso* 
ciation of Women Teacliei-s and the Private Schools* iVssociation 
from 1883, the Association of Assistant Mistresses from 1884, 
the Teachers' Guild from 1885, the Incorporated Association of 
Heai I masters frnm 1890, and tlie Association of Assisttinti 
Masters, the Association of Headmasters uf Prep^>ratory Schools^' 
and the Association of Headmasters of Higher Gi^e Ele- 
mentary luid Organised Science Sdiools from 1892. Perhaps 
we ought to name here the College of Preceptoi's, tliongh it is 
mot^ than an association of teachers, and already existed in 
1868, 

Although a great many tenchers. and in particular the 
majority of assistant teachei*s and of tlie heads of private schools,^ 
remain unconnected with any one of these bodies, still the 
creation or extension of m many organisatiuns within the last 26 
yeai-s bears witness to tlie growth of a stronger pnifes?stomd 
spirit, and will proliably tend to raise the influence and aUiXn^ 
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profession itself. Nor in it idle to reuuii^k, in passing froiM 
thiB topic, that the connexion betwetin the clerical ancl the 
scholastic professions is rn> lunger so close as it once was, for 
although Llie headiutistei'ships of the l»rge [mblic lx>arding- 
schooljj reumin, some few hy kw and the rest by custom, confined 
to clergymen of the established church, thase of the large 
public day schools are now^ usually held Ijy laymen ; and the 
prtJiKjii/ian of clergymen nmong assistant niastei*8 in en flowed 
schools generally is smaller than in 1807. 

2* The report of 1867, while it awakenel the schoolinusters, 
awakened also the more enlightened and ]mblic-spiiited 
meml)or^ of the general cummunity ; and while it directly 
increased the educational tdficiency of the public cndi>vved 
schools, which it tended to reform and le-oi^anise, it 
indirectly contributed to the growth and improvement of 
proprietary schools. To ite vigorous description of the defi- 
cienci&s then found to exist may be ascribed the creation of 
two private companies, intended to jtrovide efficient schools for 
the middle classes. One of these, the Girls' Public Day Schools 
Company, founded in 1872, has already 36 schools, w^ith 7,111 
pupils. A second, the Cliurch Schools Company, founded in 
1883, has 27 schools and 2,1 G(j pupils. Similar private action, 
on a smaller scale, han created not a few excellent proprietary 
schools in the large towns, aspccinlly m thase where endowed 
schools either have been wanting or have fallen into torpor; 
while at the same time the level of private schools generally 
has risen, unequally, no doubt, and in some towns as w^ell as 
muny rural districts scarcel}^ at all, yet it we regard the 
country as a whole, to a sul>stantial degree. 

The improviment which we have noticed is perhafis most 
marked in girls' schoo's, proprietary and private, as w*ell us omL8^*ScHooi«. 
endowed. School- keeping is le&s frequently than it iiM'd to be 
the mere resort of ladies i>os8tR8ing no other nitaim of support 
The development of women's colleges, the opening, as yet only 
partial, of Oxford nnd Cambridge to women, the udmission of 
women to clas^^es of the new uuiversiiy colleges, Ims provided 
a far larger supply < f competent women teachers. No change of 
recent years luia been more conspicuous than this, nor any more 
beneficial. And in considering the causes whicli have produced 
this effect the opening of universiiy dt'gi-ees tu women, in which 
I the University of London was the pioneer, must not be ignored. 
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IV. 

As we turn from the historj^' that lies behind us to the pro- 
blems that lie before us, w^e feel that there is much in the 
retrospect to encouiage and guide us in dealir^g with the 
difficulties in piospect. 

1. One of the things the Schools Enquiry Commission deemed 
most needful, was the intelligent interest of the people in the 
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ciiuse of education. Without this interest, they held, lecrlslafcion 
could accomplish little ; with it there luiw^ht be many failures 
and mistakes, b\it the end would certainly be correction and 
iinprr>veinout. Events have gime far to justify thei'* forecast. 
The intervening period ha^ been one of constant movement, and 
expeiiment in lx)th Elementaiy and Secondary Edue:ition.(') 
Between these it has been found easier to draw a theoretical 
than to maintain a practical division, but wherever the dividing 
line may lie drawn, instruction has been so enlarg-ed ou both 
sides i*l it that whole regions of kjiowledfje, at one time scarcely 
thought of as falling within an educational cui'riculum, have been 
added to its province. The classical languages are taught more 
extensively than ever, but less as if they were dead, and mom 
as if they still lived, rich in all these humanities l»y virtue of 
whicli they h*ive been the suprente instruments of the higher 
culture. And they do not now stand alone ; a place and 
a function have been found for modem lang^iages and literatures, 
aTid it i« ceasing to l»e a reproach that our schools have culti- 
vated dtad to the exclusion of living tongues. There has 
Ixjen a remarkable and gi'owiug use in education of certain 
physical sciences, while technical and manual instruction has 
risen and assumed, especially in cei'tain localities what may in 
some aspects appear to be rather hirge proportions. And though 
some of these extensions represent new <lepartments of know- 
ledge, yet they involve instruction in old subjects, like mathematics 
and meohaaics, and so build ou them, that the progress of tho 
scholar depends ofi the knowledge he already possesses of them* 
The idea of technical instruction a** a means for the formation 
of citizens capable of producing or distributing wealtk, has 
taken h")*], though in varying degrees of intelligence and 
intensity, of both our old borough councils and our new county 
councils, and hence has come a concei-n for that kind of educa- 
tion that we might otherwise have lookc<l for in vain. In a word, 
we have two excellent things, an enlarged education and a 
wider and moro intelligfnt interest in it ; and out of these may 
come a development which it will require all the wiadom of 
the legislature to guide. 

2. Another point whicli emerges from the compavison of the 
state of things dascribed by the 8ehouls Enquiry CommissionerB 
with tliat which we see to*day is the swift giT)wth in the educa- 
tional functions and responsibilities of the State. This growtli 
may be Faid to be of two kinds, legislative and administrative ; 
and tlie remarkable thing is that the legislative has not so much 
tended to define and limit the administrative as the admi i ^ i 'vq 
to broaden and enlarge the legislative. The preceding i,l« 

represented, though but in outline, salient acts of the legislature 
in behalf of education, and as we shall later have frequent 
occasion to point out the danger of over-interference by tlid 
StaU% we cannot at this stage refuse to acknr- ' ' ' !m) 

of those stiitutes that have been fvaased, ami < .sc 

which markinl the years 1869, X88», and 1890. But th« direct 
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action of the legislature is perhaps less significant than the 
growth of the departments which have had to administer the 
Acts. The Charity Cominission has become, not simply a 
legal and judicial body for the conservation and re-con- 
stitution of charities, educational and other, but an adminis- 
trative body charged with the oversight of the schools whose 
endowments it guanjs, thou<j:h it has not receiv<xl tlie means 
that could enable it to make its oversight thorouglily eflectuaL 
The extension of elementary schools has involved the Edu:Hiion 
Department in certain functions pertaining to Seoondnry 
Educition ; wliile the rapid increase in the number of echrxjls 
and institutes, which could not live without funds fi'om the 
Department of Science and Art, makes growing demands nt ouec 
on the administrative powers of that Depjirtment anil on the 
national resources. And the financial are not the only or even 
the most serious responsibilities. The* lise of local bodies 
in one sense relieves, and in another sense presses on, the 
cenlral autliority, for they are loilies that, in the initial and 
more or le^s experimental stage of their work, need constant 
advice and even 8Uperintendence.{') The result is that the 
public departmenta concerned with education are full of the 
anomalies caused by occasional and not always well-considered, 
legislation, and the correspondent growth in functions and duties 
which such legislation always involves. 

3. But thei-e is one feature in this gi'owing concern of the 
State with education which must not be here overlooked. The 
growth has rot been either continuous or coherent ; i.e , it does 
not represent a series of logical or even connected sequences 
Each one of the agencies whnse origin has l>een described 
was called into being, not merely independently of the 
others, but with little or no regard to their existence. Each lias 
remained in its working isolated and unconnected with tlie rest. 
The problems which Seeonrlary Education presents have been 
approached fi^om ditferent sides, at different times, and with 
different views and aims. The Chanty Oommissioners have 
had little to do with the Education Department and still 
less with the Science and Art Department. Even the 
borough councils have, to a large extent, acted independehtly of 
ihe school boards, and have, in some instances, made their tech- 
nical instruction grants with too little regard to the parallel 
grants which were being made by the Hcieiice and Art Depart- 
ment. Endowments winch, because applied U:. elemental y 
educarion, wei-e exempted from the operation of the Endowed 
Schools Acts, have been left still exempt; though the public 
pix^ision of elementary education in 1870 and the i>raut of 
universal fi^ee elementary education in 1891 have wliolly altered 
their position. The Universit}^ Colleges, though their growth is 
one of the mast striking and hopeful features of the last 30 yeai-s, 
remain without any regular organic relation either to elementary 
or to Secondary Education, either to school boards or to county 

K 88429. 3 
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councils. This isolation and tliiK indepcudeuce, if they may scera 
to witness to the rich variety of our educational life, and to the 
active spirit which pervades it, will nevertheless prepare the 
observer to expect the usual results of dispersed and unconnected 
forces, needless couipetition between the different agencies, and 
a frequent overlapping of effort, with much consequent waste 
of money, of time, and of lalxjur. 
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Part II* 

The present Condition of Secondary 
Education in England. 



The agencies connected with Secondary Education umy be 
considered undt-r the followuig head^:^(l.) Tlie autborilies, 
centnU or local, which sevendly exercise a [»aiiial control over 
it ; their rewpective powei's, :md the Unancitil resources nt t)»eir 
diHfMJsal (2.) Tlie existiug KUpply of secondary tcjujliing. (l^.) 
Bodies which examine or in>ip4.*ct secondaiy seliooLs, 

We shall fii-st descrihe these agencies, and then proceed to 
indicate the problems which the survey suggests. 



Authorities connected with Secondary Education. 
A, — Central Authorities. 



^ 



L — The ChaHty CoTnmiesioners. 

1. Their jurisdiction hi re'^^ard to JSecondary Education is 
limited to dealing with enduwmciits in Eniiland and Walew. 

2. Their authority in respect to Elnglaud (exclusive of Mon- 
mr.uthshire),* is estiiblished and defined by two principal sets of 
Acta of Parliament, namely : — (a.) The Charitable Trusts Acts, 
1853 to 1«91 ; and {h,) The Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 to 
J 874. 

3. (a.) The jurisdiction under the Charitable Trusts Acts is 
a general administriitive and legal jurisdiction exercised over 
the general mass of charitable endowments dedicated for tno 
benefit, by various means, of the public or any class of the 
public* It is derived from the practice of the courls of etjuity, 
and provides for the systematic and continuous appbcation 
of powers which were formerly exercised solely and in an 
inteiTuittent and occasional fashion by those courts. 

These powers may be summarised as follows : — 

(a.) Power to enquire into the administration of the 
endowments. 



* Their juri^dictioti in WaliMj aud Monmouthshire U modifieil m some iiii|)urtuut 
re«p«fct« by the Welsh loterraet^mte EducatiVu Act, 188U ; Moiimouthishirc, for ihe 
|iarpoties of ibin Act, being trvatM ah pnrt o* Wa.\v», 
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the productioa of accounts and 



(c) Power to authorise acts, such m dealings with corpus i 

of real estate and with capital of personal estate jH 

grants of pen^sions, &e. " 

(A) Power to appoint and remove tmstees and other 

officers. 
(e.) Powei' to vest real and personal estate, and otherwiae 

to safeguard the property of endowments. 
(/) Power to control legal proceedings taken od behalf o£ 

the endowments. 
(//.) Power to make nchemes for the endowments, bo aa 

adapt their aylministration to meet oecurring changea^ 

but subject to the rale of cy prea. 

The |»owerfl of making schemes and appointing trustees can 
only be exercised on jipplication. "WTiere the income of the^ 
charity does not amount lo oOL, the application may be by thefl 
Attorney -(Jeneral. by one or more tinifitee.*, or by any two^n 
inbabitants of the parish in w^hidi the charity is administered 
or applicable* Where the income amounts to Bi^L, tlie applicattoafl 
must be by the trustees or a majority of tbem. ^^ 

With regard to tliis jurisdiction, educ*itional endowmeuts, 
with certain exceptions, are on the same footing as tho^^e for 
other purposes, and, important as they are, do imt con8titute 
more than one-fourth of the aggregate of endowments dealt 
wntli imder these Acta But while the business connected with 
them forms but a small proportion of the total transacted by i 
the Connnissioners, its importan(je in rehition to the endowments fl 
th in (Selves, and in c^mpajnson with the operation of the juris- ™ 
diction under the Endowed Schools Acts is a more serious 
matter. The jurisdiction is less extensive in power than that 
of the Endowed Schools Acts, but it includes a large numter of 
educational enduwnicuts not affected by the latter, and when 
the area of jurisdiction is common to the two, it exerciser a 
more permanent and pervading influence. It controls the 
trustees or governing bodies of educational endowment s at 
ahnost every stage cif their work. Thus, recourse to the Charity 
Conimissionei-H is necessary before trustees or a governing 
body can di^spase of an old, or acquire a new, school site, or ^ 
erect thereupon buildings for scholastic purposes^ or borrow H 
money for these or other pni-poses of exceptional or capital ^\ 
expenditure, or j^nsion a master or mistress. 

It is found, too, in the result of experience, that question? of 
finance are inextricably involved in the exercise of a special 
eoiitiol over educational endowments. In many ca«:es a failure 
to observe the educational proxHsions of a selieme is attributable 
to financial embarrassment, from wliich the endowment can be 
relieved only by tire administrative action of the Charity 
Commissioners. 
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If the Eadowed Schools Acts were repealed, and nothing was 
STib^tituted for them, the only consequence would be that ti 
particular mo<lo of reorganising certain endowments would 
thenceforth cease to exist. But, if the ChEirital>Ie Trust^i Acts 
were repealed, and nothing was fiuhwtitiited for them, the con- 
sequence W' uld be a revival of the lent:jthy and expenaivo 
process of the jurtJ^Mliction of the Cliancery Division of the High 
Courts in all the above-mentioned respects, o\er these educa- 
tional euduwinents. 

As an illustration of the extent to which endowment^, for 
which a sch^^^me under the Endowed Schools Acts htks been 
made, are affected liy the more pei'uianent jurisdictioii under the 
Cliari table Trusts Acts, it nsay be mentioned that down to the 
end of 189B as many as 295 schemes for tlie amendment, in 
more or less important particulars, of schemes made under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, had been made by the Commi.ssioners in 
the exercise of their ordinai^y jurisdiction. 

4, The jurisdiction cimferred by the End(»wed Schools Acts 
is not a general administrative jurisdiction, but is directed to 
a single object, that of making schemes, original or an tending, 
for the regulation of the endowments concerned. FhesL^ Acts 
are temporary, and i^ince 1882 have been prolonged annually l>y 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act 

5. The initiauve in making schemes in England (exclusive of 
Munmouthsliire) lies witli the C'harity ConmiissioufrH, ami the 
procedure involve.s the following steps : — 

(i.) An Assistant Commissioner holds an enquiry into the 
nature of the endowment and other facts of the case, 
and reports to tlie Commissioner to who've district the 
case belongs. 

(ii.) ** Hejids of a proposed scheme*' are submitted by that 
CJommissioner to the whole board. 

(iiL> On this basis a draft scheme is prepared, an*! usually 
stnt ti") the trustees for consideration ; it is then 
published. Tm^o n:ionths fi'om the datu <jf publication 
are allow^cfl for oljjections or suggestions, 

(iv.) The draft scheme is then again brought before the board 
by the Commissioner. In a contentious or difficult 
ease^ a public hjcal enqoiry is tlien hehl by an Assistant 
Commissioner, who makes a fuii;her report. 

(v.J The Conimisfiionei*s, if they proceed with the c^ise, then 
formally frame the scheme and submit it to the 
Council of Education, wdien it pulses out of their 
hands into those of the Education Department. 

Jvi.) The Kducatirm DepartUfcnt publish tlie schnnie as 
submitted to them, one month being allowed for 
objections or suggestions, 
(viL) Three courses are then open to the Education Depart- 
ment. They may either ui>pruve the ^cheme in the 
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form Biibmitted, or diaapproA^c it, or remit it to the 
Charity ComiiH&sioners with such rleclartition a^ the 
nature of the case seems to require. IL uo objectionfl 
or suggestions are received it is the practice of the 
DepartaieQt to appi*ove the scheme forthwith. Where 
objections or suggestions have been made of such a 
kind as could not be met by any i\;asonable modifi- 
cation of details, the Department have in a few cases 
signified their disjjpproval of the scheme, or sometimes 
indefinitely suspended their decision. In the years 
1884-94 fiveschemeB made under the Endowed SchoolR 
Acta, 1869-74, were so diHappix>ved.(') Wliere a scheme 
is remitted with a declaration, the Charity Commis- 
sioners may either amend the scheme so as to bring 
it into conformity with the declaration and return 
it to the Education Department, or may prepare another 
scheme. 
When a scheme is approved by the Department, it is 
once more published by the Department with a notice 
stating that the scheme may be approved hy Your 
Majesty in Council without being laid before Parlia- 
ment, unless within two months either a peution is 
presented to Your Majesty in Conned against the 
scheme, or a petition is presented to the Education 
Department praying that the scheme may be laid 
before Parliamiait. ^ 

The petition to Your Majesty in Council maj^ be pre- " 
sented by the governing body of any endowment with 
a yearly income of more than 100?. to which the 
scheme relates, or by any person or bcxly corpomte 
directly aflected by the sell erne on certain grounds 
which are inaiidy of a legal character. (Endowed ^ 
Schools Act» 1 869. s. 39.) If such petition is pre- ■ 
sented Your Majesty refers it to the Judicial Com- « 
mittee of Your Privy Council for hearing. The 
proceedings for this particular purpose are conducted, 
not by the Education Department, but by the Charity 
Commissioners as respondents to the petition. The 
Judicial Committee may recommend Your Majesty 
either to ajiprove the scheme or to withhold approval 
fmm the whole or any part of it. If approved, the 
scheme is laid before Parli^nnent by the Education 
Department. If disapproved, the scheme does not 
take effect, but the Charity Commissioners may forth- 
with prepare a new scheme. If the Judicial Com- 
mittee recommend Your Majesty to di?iap prove part of 
the scheme, it is referred Imck to the Commissioners ^ 
for alteration in ''onformity with the report of the^| 
Judicial Committee and is then subinittod in the™ 
fklucation Department to be laid before Parliament, 
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Since the passing of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869,* 
there have lyeen 19 8cheme«, under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, 1869-74, which have been the fiubject 
of appeals of this kind In the case of 13 out of the 
19 the Judicial Committee recommended that the 
scheme should proceed; the remaimng six were 
remitted. 
(sl) The jietition to the Education Department may be 
presented either by the governing body of the 
endowment, or by the council of any municipal 
borough directly nffected by the scheme, or by not 
less than 20 inhabitants, ratepayei-s, of a borough or 
place directly so affected. 
When a scheme is laid bofoi-e Parliament, it is com- 
petent for either House nl" Parliaoient, during two 
months (in the fame session) from tlie date at which 
the scheme was laid before the House, to present nn 
address praying Your Majesty to withhold your 
approval from the whole or any part of the scheme. 
If such an addi-ess is presented against the whole 
scheme, the scheme does not take eflect ; if against a 
pnrt of it, the scheme may be altered accordingly 
and proceeded with. From the |>assing of the Act of 
1869 to the end of March 1895, motions were made 
in 36 iases (excluding schemes under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act), resulting in addresses 
praying Your Majesty to withhold your consent fifini 
13 schemes in whole and 4 schenjcs in pari 
""(xii.) Two months after the date of approvsd by the Blucation 
Department, or, where a petition has been presented, 
at the expii*ation of tlie proceedings connected with 
that petition, the scheme is transmitted to the Privy 
Council, and, on being approved by Your Maje.'^ty ir* 
Council, corner into operation nnd has the force of 
an Act of Parliament. 
Mr, Fearon, Secretary t<3 the Charity Cbmmission, in the coui'>>e q. 
of his examination before the Select Committee on the Charity 
Commission in 1894. said: — ^"I think that a scheme imder 
'• Uie Endowed Schocils Acts, however non-contentious, is lianlly 
'* ever passed under a year, ami sorr»etimes takes several yi^nrs to 
** get through," That such delays should occur is hardly u-attcr 
for surprise when or^e takes into account the number and 
character of the interests involved in the dealing with an endow- 
ment of even moderate importance, and the variety of o[jportu* 
nities for negotiation afforded by the elaborate machineiy wl^icli 
has been described. The treattupiit of charitable endowments, so 
long as they are subject to the law of trusts, can never be a very 
simple matter ; and there was much to be said for a complicated 
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system of checks and apptals when there was nothing better to 
interpoae between tlie trustees of many nn obscure endowment 
in the country and a centraliKed Board in London, wielding the 
formidaMc powers of the Endowed Schools Acts. But the 
tediouHness of the pi-oct^ss is nevertheless a witness to the want 
of local organisation which the Schools Kn(juiry Commission 
deplored, and, in the better state of things ufjw existing^ might 
safely bo moditied in some imp jrtfint respects, 

6» Untler the Endowed Schools Acts, the Commissioners can 
visit and inrjuire intodet:iils of admini&ttatfon for the purpose of 
preimrin;^ an originai or amending scheme un-ler those Acts. In- 
Hpection for < jther jmrposef-', as for that of seeing tliat the provisions 
of an existing scheme are duly curried out, may be conducted 
under the Charitjible Trusts Acts, But the greater educational 
experience possessed by the staff under the Endowed Schools 
Acts makes inspection under these Acts the preferable course ; 
and as it is always possible, and often iiccessaiy, to enquire 
whetlier a new scheme or an amending scheme is wanted, 
the powei's under th^>se Acts have been found sufficient for the 
limited amount of inspectio^^ which lias so far Ijeen attempted 
by the CommisBion. 

7. Certain endowed schools are exempted, wholly or in part, 
from the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, (i.) The Colleges of 
Et*>n and Winchester nre wholly exempted, though tliey may 
api>ly to have the Ijenefits of the Charitahh* Trusts Acts 
extended to them for any particulai* puqjose, if they sodesiie. 
(ii.) Tlie following sch(X>ls ai*e exempted from the operation of 
the Endowed Schools Acts, but not from that of the Charitable 
Trusts Acts :— 

(a.) Ciiarter house, Harrmv, Hogby, Slirewsl*ury,Westn»in8ter. 
Endowed elementary ^ichoc.ils liaving an income from 

endowment not exceeding 100/. a ye^r (*) 
Endowe^l schools maintaine'i by voluntary contribut»ou, 

and having no income from endowment. 
Schools, not being grammar schools, which in 1869 w^ere 
in receipt of an annual grant from the Education 
Department (') 
Scliools maintained oiit of endowment not permanently 
attached to them. 
(/.) Chorister schools. 

(f/.) Every educational endowment founded loss than 50 
years before the date of the Act (2nd August 18G9), 
unless the governing body assent-s to a scheme. 

8. In the quarter of a century which has elaiised since the! 
passing of the Endowed Schools Act, 1861*, the Commissioners 
liHve dealt with endowments the aggrc-^ate yearly income of I 
which amounts to something more than five-sevenths of tho 
estimated totd income known to be subject to the Endowed, 
Schools Acts, 1869-74. The total number of original schemi^a 
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established under those Acts down to the 31tit DtCfcUiber 181)4 

in Eiighmd excluRive of Monmouthshire, is 851, and of aniending (M St- 

schemes under the same Acts 127.(*) It i8 estimated (-) that, at *J''*"^J*' 

the rate of prog^ss hitherto maiiitaine'l, it would take 

about nine more yeare lo make schemes lor the rest of tlie c*)^^^'-^ 

endowments now known to be aubjt^ct to thoae Acts. But ^' HJ.s^o-6 

the periud required is likely to be extended by tbe need of 

amending those schemers wlitch, owing ta lapse of time andchiinge 

of circumstances, have become unnuitable ; a duty which forniH a 

large and increasing part of the work of this Department In a 

later part of this Report(^) it \^ill be oin* duty to make some C).^**!^!^! 

important recommendations with regard to the Charity Com- 

missinn ; but until a leadjostment of its functions in i*espect of 

Endowed Sehools can be effected as part of a ]«lan en bracing 

the whole oiganisation of Secondary Education^ it is to l>e 

ho])ed that nothing will occur to cause any slackening of progress 

in the ndminiitratioti of these Acts. 

9* The Charity Commission con»>ists of a Chiel' Conmiissioner, 
a Second, Third, and Fourth Commissioner, appoint^id under the 
Charitable Ti-usts Act, 1853, a Sccretaiy appointed under that 
Act and the Endow e*! Sehools Act, 1874, and two Comniissionei's 
appointed under the Endowed ScIk ols Act, 1874, when- by the 
functions and powei'S of the Eiidowcd Schools Comtuii^sion were 
tninsferred to the Charity Comuiission. The two Comnnssionei*s 
appointed under the last-named Act are thereby entrusted with 
the same powi-*rs as their eolleagues : that is to say, they may 
act as Commission ei-s for matters un^ler the Charitable Trusts 
Acta as well as undt- r the Kndowed Schools Acts. TIil* whole 
Commission has a collectK^e responsibility for the administration 
of both sets of Acts. 

Tlie Fourth Commissioner is unpaid, and lias always ludd n 
seat in the House of C<:)niui<'ns. Down to the ycai- 188<> tlic post 
was held, with only one or two exceptions, by the Vice-President 
for the time being. Since that date three out of the four 
gentlemen who have filled the post ha%'e been private niembei"s ; 
but this chani:e has n<^t inteifered with the custom l-y which 
the Fourth Comnnssioner has quitted office with the ailministra- 
tion which appointed him. Froni the passing of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1874, to the year 188(j the Vice-President did not 
attend the meetirtgs of the Board, but each of the Pari ni men tary 
Commissioners since apfiointtd I as taken a regular and active 
pirt in the work of the C'oui mission, and has been, ibr ordinary 
purposes, the channel of coninmnicatiun between the CommiBsion 
jind that House. 

So far as tKe Cliaiitable Trusts Acts are conceiTied the 
Charity Commission has no organic connexion with any 
Mini&ter ar Govei*nmeut Depai-tment. The Con* mission is 
subject to the ordinary financial control of tlie L^rds Coui- 
mifl^ioners of Your Majesty's Treasury, with whom rests the 
duty of defending its Estimates in the House ot Commons, On 
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ihij other hanil. the legal origin and character of its jurisdiction 
is ruanifc«t, not only in the principles by which it is guided, 
but also in tlie provisions for appeal on various points from its 
decisionB to the Chancery Division of the High Court, and in 
the nature of the means by which ita authority is ultimately 
upheld. 

In exercising their jurisdiction under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, the Chinty Commissioners are in a somewhat ditferent 
pr*sition. They ate hrre brought into a definite, though incom- 
plete, relation to the Committee of Council on Education. Their 
sciiemes require the api'ixval of that Department, and, if sub- 
sequently lard l>efore the Houses of Parliament, are considered 
to be in the charge of the Lord President or the Vice-President, 
as the case may ho, Fiom the »ummai*y of proceedings for the 
establishment of a scheme under these Acts, which we have 
given above, it will be seen that the Education Department 
pOH^e^-ses ni direct influence over those proceedings until a com- 
plete Hcherap^ often the outrame of some years of patient 
negoeiaiion between the Commission and the locality concerned, 
is submitted to it. And, since the Endowed Schools Commission 
was merge* 1 in the Charity Commission, circumstances have 
tended, on the whole, to bring the Commission and the Minister 
less and less into touch with one another. 

As we have staled above, the powers exsreised by the Com- 
Hiiaaioners under the Endowed Schools Acts are also subject to 
nu appeal, on curbiin ))oiuts, t) tiic Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which has delivered several judgments of great 
\iin|jortance on the scope and inteipretation of tiiose Acts. 
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11— The Dejxirtment of Sci&nce awl Art 

10. This Department has exirerienced several im{x^rtaiil 
changes in itn relation to other hrauches of the executive. 
Originally under the control of the Board of Trade, it was, on 
the estjiblislniieni of the Ed neat ion Department in 1?S50, placed 
siflo by side with that Department under the liorrl President of 
the Council and the Vice Presith'nt of the Cimimittee of Counei 
an Educiition. From 1873 to 1884, the Secretary of t1»e 
Education Department, w*is also Secrettiry of the Department 
of Science and Art, Hih chief executive officer at Snutli 
Kensington w^as also an assist nit secretary of the Department 
at WliitelialL In 1884 the Science and Art Depnrtment 
received a secretary and permanent head of i^^s own. But, 
although thus practically severetl from the Education Depart- 
ment, it continues under the control of the Ltjrd President and 
Vice-Pi-eaidenJ, whose intlueiice on the policy of fh^^se two 
Departments is much moi^e direct and substantial than that 
exarcised by them over the administration of the Endowtfd 
Sehf3ols Acts. The operations of the Science jind Art Depart- 
ment cover a nnich wiiler area than those of the Education 
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)epartmoTit and of tlie Charity CoiiuniKsion. They exkiud nut 
only to Scotland and Ireland, but tilso, it)r purposes uf exanii- 
natioii, to the British Colonies and De[»endrncies. 

11. The connexion of this Depart incnt with Secondary Ediic^tic^n 
depends priiiiarily on the aid which it gives to the establishment 
and maintenance of science and art schajls and clas-ses^ whicli 
may l>e heki either in the day or in the evonin;^. Such 
school or class must bo under {l)a local committee apprnved hy 
the Dopartrr^ent, or (2) the local authority ns detiiied hy the 
Technical Insti^uction Act, or (3) a sehoul buaid, or (4j the 
goveraing body of an endowed 8r'h<x>l, It must be open nt all 
times t<i inspection by the Department 

New regulations of great importance have been issuei^ by thi^ 
Departm»-nt since the appointment of this Commission* But. 
for the proper unden^tanding of the views expressed hy many 
of our witnesses, it will b^i convenient, in the first phice, to giv«^ 
a general description of the syt^teni which the new regulations 
were designed to modify, und then to note the principal changes 
which have now been introduced. 

12, l^he grants to schools or classes were made on the results 
of an annual examination. The students in respect Uy whom 
the^e paynients were made %vere refpiired to belong to the 
industrial classes — ihe detinition of *' indiistriaP* l»eing the po^- 
seesion by the parent ul" an inconje not exceeding 400/, a year, 
this being the limit for abatement of income tax. The jinyiupnt 
for science was 2L for a pass in the elementary stage of the 
subject offered, 21, 10^, and 'yt for a .^econd or first class respec- 
tively in the a tJ van red stage, and 4L and Hi. for a second or first 
class respectively in honours. Extra grants were given fi r 
certain subjects. No payment was jna<le uubss at least 28 les- 
sons had been given to tlie class, or unless the student examined 
had received at least 20. The paymenis ibr art were ma<Ie <in 
similar principles, but with Fonie variation in the amounts. In 
addition to the payments by results, there was a payim^nt 
of I/, in a day organised science school t>n account of each 
student who made 250 attendances in the year and fulfil ltd 
certain other conditions; jind in a niglit ^c^ool KK for eaih 
pupil who makes 60 attendances in the yean For rccogidhoii 
as a day rtrganisetl science school ihe principal conditj' ns lo be 
fulfilled were that instruction in science i^hould be earned on 
methodically for three yeai's, according to a coui*s«; presciilied 
by the Department, and that at letvst 16 hours a week shtaild be 
allotted to &ubjee(s taken under the Department. The atten- 
dance ^rant could not l>o claim etl on acco'tnt of sclM>lai*y on the 
register of a school und* r tlie Education Departm* nt. 

13. Turning now to the recent regtdations, we find that the rscknt Rkou- 
limit of income adopted to define the imlustrial class has been 
raised from 400/. U* 3001., so as to correHpomi with the liiuit for 
abatement of income tax. (Jruanised science schools, te» which 

i there was reason to ? 
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they were oot largely attended by pupils of the industrial class, 
are now put on the same footing in lliia res{>ect as other sch<X)U 
and classes. The remainingf mmlilicat ious affect organised science 
schoolft only* 

In these schook the niuuber of houi-s per week which raust 
be devoted to the teaching of science (including mathematics) is 
reduced from lo to 13, FuHher regulations to a great extent 
reforiu the basis on which grants are made to oi^aised 
science schools, with a view at once to correcting the evils of 
payment on results and of written examination, and to enc<jurag- 
inv^^ literary subject's. Under the new regulations gnints to such 
schools will be of three kinds ; — ^(1.) An attendance grant (2.) A 
variable grant, depending on the results of inspection. At the 
inspection, the examination will be vivd voce; it will include 
literary subjects as well as the others, and the n mount of the 
grant will depend on the quality of work found in the school a*? 
a whole. It wdl thus be, in fact, an inspection of the teachers 
no less than of the students. The Department has hitherto had 
no power to make grants in literary subjects as such ; but 
these subjects will, under the new rules. l>e directly encouraged 
since the iaspector will take account of them in forming his 
estimate of the school (3.) A gi-antonthe results of examination 
in the compulsory subjects of the advanced and higher coui-se^j, 

14, Besides making grants in these forms, the Department alao 

(1) awards medals and prizes for examinatioDs ; (2) gives 
scholarships, exhibitions, and free studentships^ which are con- 
ditional in some cases on the raising of loc4il subscriptions ; (3) 
makes supplementary grants in certain subjects, and in respect of 
certain teachers or students ; (4) givas aid to teachers in training 
at the Royal C^pllcge of Science and the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington, and at other approved local centres ; 
(5) makes building grants, and grants in aid of tittings and 
apparatus ; (6) aids loc^il museums of ecience and art, 

15. In so far as there now exists any central authority for 

technical education, the Defiurtioent of Science and Aii perforins 
that function. Thus, it has to decide on the qualifications of 
seh(X)ls or institutions to receive aid from local authorities. 
and also to sanction subjects of instruction not specifically 
authorised under the Technical Instruction Acts. 

16, In dctining technical I instruction, the Department has kept 
in view the varying needs of ditierent localities, and has K^en 
liberal i*ather than strict in its intt^rpretation. For example, the 
following are a few among the subjecLs wliich it has sanctioned :-^ 
The principk\s of Imnking and tinancial science; book-keeping; 
the principles of commerce ; singing and musical notation ; 
instnimental and orchestral nmsic ; [x»litical economy ; seaman- 
ship ; the science and art of teaching ; veterinary science, 

17. The number of endowed secondary schools in England in 

cuuncxiun with the De[»artment was (Aprii, 1894) 265, Of 
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these 25 availed themselves of the examinations only and not of 
the grant, while in the case of 77 others no grant was given in 
respect of elenaeiitary mathematics. The latter restriction is 
imposed by the Department where the circumstance^^ of an 
endowed achool do not appear to justify its j-eceiving assistance 
from puhlic funds to the fiillast extent Only 16 out of the 265 
were organised science schools^ 

The total number of organised science schools in England, 
exclusive of Monmoutlishire, in 1894-95, waa 98 — a substantial 

vauce from 82 in l893-94<, and 64 in li*92-93. 

18. The expenditure of the Department in t}\e financial year, 
189a-94, amounted to 666,308/. Of this suiu, U3,869/,(*) was 
sjient in ^anta tn schools and cksises in Eiiglaml, exehi-ive of 
Monmoutlishire. Tfie iinportauce of these gi^ants is not in their 
size, for they do not amomit to mort.^ than 5L 6«, per 1,000 of the 
population, but in the fact that they constitute a State grant in 
aid of Secondary Education ; and in this view it is worth noting 
to what an extent the great towns earn the lion\s shai^e. Thus,(^) 
while the grants to schools and classes in the administrative 
counties of England amounted (1892-93) to not more than 2/. 14.s. 
per 1,000 of populHtion, and in London to 5L 10s., the 61 county 
boroughs eaiiied as much as lOi. 14»., or, to take particular 
Liustancas,^*) Leeds earned from the Department, n^997L, as com- 
r^pkred with 6,O90Z. earned by all the three Hidings of Yorkshire, 
excluding county boruughs. Manchester earned 6,590/.., nn 
compared with 5»340i. earned by the administrative county of 
L*an&ishire» though the population of the town ia, in the case 
"' Leeds^ little more than one tifih, and in the esse of Manchester, 
than ope-third of the [.)opulation of the cunnty. In Norfolk 
and Suffolk the three county irx>rough8, Noi wich. Great Yarmouth, 
and Ipswich, wirh jin aggregate population of 150,000, earned 
2,690Z., wliile the rest of the two t ountie.s, with a popuhition 
more than four times as great, earned only 729L 
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III. — The Edwcatimi Depfirtment, 

19. The jstatuk^ry connexi(»n of the I>e|>artmcnt with Secondary 
Education is ^lightt an<l cannot H:? taken ns the measure of its 
influence, which is felt in many directions. It receives scliemes 
from the Charity Commissionei's acting under the Endowed 
ScI«ools Acts, as has already heen exijlained. It has also a 
cial jurisdiction over certain endowed eleioentaiy schools 
ich are exchided from the jurisdiction under the Endow^ed 
Schools Acts, 18GJ>~74.(^) The governing bofly of a school, or 
endownient of a school so excluded, may frame and submit a 
scheme to the Education Department ; and ihe Department may 
Cirove it with or wiLhout modiiicationR, By inennH of such 
cheme, the same powers may be exercised as tmder the En- 
dowed Schools Acts, and the scheue when made has the furce 
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of a scheme uialcr those Acts. (-) It will be observed 
however, thai this joinsdiction, though it affords the op- 
I>ortunity of applying such endowments, by ineana of scholar- 
Rhipw or otherwise, to purposes of Secon'iary Education, can 
only be put iu niotiou by the governing body. It is not 
sui prising, ther-cfore, to tind that it ha.s };>een seldom 
exercised. Not more than 44 schemcs("*) liave been so c^stablishedt 
their object being iu most cases the conatitution of a new^ 
governing body, with discretionary power to apply the income 
of the endowment either to the general support of the school 
or to encourage regular attendance, longer continuance at school, 
instruction in higher subjects, or other kindred objects. ] 

20. But, apart from endowments, the Department has an im- 
portant connexion with Secondary Edncatiou from two sides ; on 
the lower side, throuirli the public elementary schools ; on the 
higher side, thri>ugh the university colleges and the training col- 
leges. The iuHuence of training colleges on Secondary Eilue4ition^ 
is, though indirect, a considerable and a growing one. Not only is 
a large amount of secondary instruction given by teachers in 
elementary .«chooh, but the pavssing of the teacher from ele- 
mentary schools to secondary is no longer a rare occuiTence ; 
and in both cases the teacher who has been tlirough a college, 
whether attached to a university college or of tlie older 
residential type, will commonly have the best chance of 
success. 

21. An ''elementary school'* is detined('*) as one at which 
00L9. elementary education is ''the principal part*' of the instruction 

Hementarv given. In the case of an e%*ening elemtjutary school, it is not 
Edupatiuu Act, even required, with a view to a parliamentary grant, that 
" the principal part " of the education .shall be elementary. 
Hence, an evening school, receiving annual grants from the 
Department, may be mainly a secondary school. Again, some 
higher gi'ade elementary schools, which receive grants from the 
Department under the name of public elementary sehoiils, 
are in fact secondary schools as regards the higher part of their 
curriculum. The only limits to such grants are, (1) that the 
scholar earning the grant must be under 14 ; or (2) if over 14, 
must not Imve passed in the three elementary subjects of the 
Seven til Standard. (*) 
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22, With imiversity colleges the Department is connected in 
two ways. (L) Under a Treasury mmute of July I, 1SS9, each 
college receiving the Treasury grant is required to furnish 
annually to the Education Department a statement showing the 
results of the past year s work, the financial position or the 
college, &e. (2.) Day training colleges for teachera in elemen- 
tary schools (in addition to the residential colleges) were estab- 
lished by the Education Department under the Code of 1890. 
A day training college must be attached to some university or 
college of univeBsity rank. All the day training colleges now 
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recogaised l»\^ the Deparlmeut, except tliose at Oxtord and 
Cambridge, are attached to univei'sity colleges receiving Oovem- 
metit giants. The day training colleges are in a cloHe relation 
with the Departmeiit, being Hubject to the regnlationis contained 
in Part IL of the Code. In 1894-95 there were 12 day 
training colleges in connexion with universities and univemty 
colleges in England- Six of these were for men only : two for 

^ women only : four for men and women. Tliey eon tiii tied 576 
Htudenta (284- men and ^92 women.) 
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I v.— r/te Board of Agricultum, 



23. The powers of the Board of Agriculture in connexion with 
education are defined by section 2 (2) of the Boaixl of Agricul- 
ture Act, 1889. The Board may inspect and report on any 
school (not being a public elementary school) in which technical 
education, practical or scientific, is given in any subject con- 
nected with aj^icultm^ (including horticidture) and forestry. 
The range of subjects Ijearing oji agricultural education is a wiile 
one, including (e.t/.) chemistry, physics, biology, geologj^, men- 
Huration, suiveying, levelling, and book-keeping. The Board 
can also aid educational institutions from a parliamentary grant 
(8,000i,), which was first placed at the dispasal of the Agricultoral 
Department of the Privy Council (now the Board of Agricul- 
ture) in 1888. After the [mssing of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1890, it became apparent to the Board that 
financial aid to loc il schools could bent be given by connty 
councils. Hence the grants of the Board are now given mainly 
to institutions .supplying tl;e higher forms of agricultural 
education. These institutions include the University Colleges 
of Leeds and Nottiogliam, the Durham College of Science at 
Newcastle, the Caudjridge and Conntifs Agjicultural Education 
Committee, and the University Extension College foiuifled at 
Reading through the action of Cluist Churchy Oxford. 

The Board have placed their .services at the disposal of 
county councils for the purpose of inspecting erlucational work 
connected with agriculture. Severn 1 counties have availed 
th^m^elves of this arrangement, agi*icultural education l-rt*ing 
iu.iny -sided, and requiring the development of a gi^aded system. 
The scope of huch inspection is large, conjprising evening con- 
tinuation schools, science classes, secondary scIickjIs, and eouriaes 
of lecttu^s to adults. Insiiection is tilso conducted througli the 
coUeges aided by the Board. Mortiover, assistance in teacliing 
may be obtained from .such ct>lleges by secondary schools, and 
those who are connected with the schools can attend classes at 
the colleges. And in addition to these particular forms of 
inllaence on Secondary Education, the Board n>ay be looked to 
for information as to the requirements of these engaged in 
agriculture in respect of education as well as of other matters. 
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K — ^LocAL Authorities. 

I. — County Gowncils, 

24. The Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 18i)0, pli 
ni the disposul of local authorities in Enghind, Wales, and Scot^ 
land, cons ul«^rable sums, i*epreaeuting the residue of tlie heer and I 
spirit duties, which may be applied to technical educationj 
including science and art instruction. 

25 The Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 and 1891 empower 

tiie council of any county or borough, or any urban sanitoj^yl 
authority in England or Wales, to levy a rate not exceeding h/, 
in tlie J* t'^ supply or aid the supply of technical or m^^nual 
instruction. 

26. In England*(*) of 48 county councils, 42 were in T89fcl 
df voting the whole amouiit of their local taxation money to 
technical education; and six county councils were devoting &J 
part of it. The power of ratiu;^ for technical education has not! 
^et Keen used by any English county as ji whole. But in Hi^l 
counties such n ri t > has Leen levie 1 by urban smitary autho-l 
ri ties, most of which have received Trom the county council a [ 
gi'ant equal in amount to the rates so !evicr!. In 18ti3-^04 the I 
rate was levied by 42 urban sanitaiy authorities, and the] 
aggregate amount so raised vvas 0,044/. In the peril mJ of" 
four years, ended 31st March 1894, the aggregate amount 
received by the 48 cf»unty councils out *)f the re^sidue of the J 
Lucal Tuxation (Customs and Excise) Duties was 1,084,288/. 
Of this sum, 1,025,583/. was in that period expended on educa- 
tion imder the Technical Instruction Acts, and an additional 
mnn of 438,635/. was appropriated to the same purpose ami 
carried forward, 

27. The grants made by coimty councils to 8cho<->l8 and Golleg^l 
^re of two princij»al kinds. (1.) Animal grant^^ for maintenance ;f 
such grants may be considered as more especially tending toi 
encourage Secondary Education geneiallj, ratlier than njerelyj 
tedmlcal instruction in the narrower sense. Aid to grammar] 
schools haa been largely given in tfiis fonn (2.) Capital grantsJ 
eiUier (a) for building, o** (h) for ecjufpinent or nmintenance.! 
The total amount expended in 1893-94 on technical in truc-j 
lion by the 48 county councils was 391,589/, Excluding I 
74,020/., or nearly one-lifth part, which was paid over to, and] 
administered by, the town councils of borouglis or other urban! 
authorities, we have a sum of 316,969/. a^lministei'ed either 
directly by the technical instruction eomndttees of the county i 
councils, or by district or lociU committees acting under their I 
regulations and c<jntnil. 

Of this latter sum 188,765/, wa8 speitt (*n technical institutes, . 
schools of art, classes applicable tu special industries, and otiier] 
forms of '* technical instruction'* in its narrower sense; whildl 
17.169/. WIV3 paid to secondary schools, 39,475/. towarrisfj 
scholarships and exhibitions. 13.9^2/. Uy evening continuatiun] 
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schools, and 22,7Sl/. was expenileil on sp^ciril classes fur tiuining 
and preparing elementary school tea'^her^i to conduct evening 
schools. Th? remain ler of the funds, 2,934?., was spent in 
providing apparatus for schools and classes, and 31,933/. in 
miscellaneouB charges. 

It will be seen from the above figures that, without infringing 
the provLsions of the Technical Instruction Acts, a large proportion 
of the county funds are already being spent directly or indirectly 
on the maintenance and improvement of secondary scIjo^Is, and 
on those evening continuation schools winch form, in the country 
districts at all events, ahnost the only means of giving Secundary 
Eklucation to the wagt? -earning elassea We have evidence to show 
that this proportion is steadily increasing, particularly in the 
agricultural counties, where the demand for technological 
instruction is not great. But the practice of I he different 
counties %*ariea largely. Thus 20 out of 4S councils (inelu^ling 
the large counties of Kent and Lancashire), make no grants to 
grammar and otlier secondary schools. In six others {e.g. Cumber- 
land and Northampton) t?ie grants were limited to small sums 
for equipment. But in the remainder the grants made to 
secondary schools were of two principal kinds: (1.) Annual 
grants for maintenance, given either on the capitation princij>le, 
or on the consideration of each application on its 'iierii.^ — to 
every class of poblie endowed schools except the more expensive 
rinst grade scIkmjIs. These grants amounted in 1803-94 to 
11,890/, (2.) Capital grants either (a) for building, or (h) for 
equipment or apparatus. These amounted in 1893-94 to. (a) 
1,588/., (b) 2,702/.^ 

28, The conditions attached hy county councils to such aid 
diifer widely. Uetnrns giving information on this subject are 
available for only 31 out of the 48 county councils, A condition 
imposed by the Technical Instruction Acts, is, that either the 
county council or its Technical Instruction Committee shell be 
represented on the managing bo<ly uf the srliool aided. In 
many or luost cases, some rules are laid down ns to tlie subjects 
of instructi<*n, and some piT) vision is made for inspection and 
examination. In Leicestershire, count}' council scholars re- 
ceiving tecluiienl in^triKtidn are to j^it for nn examination, if 
required. In Cheshire, at least 25 per cent of tlie scholai^a must 
take the ex.iminatinns of the SLience and Art Department. In 
Sun'ey, the county council scholars in any school must take tlie 
University Local Examinatir»ns, while the rest of the school tnay 
betotaminrd tit the fliscre^ion of the headmastt'r. in a smaller 
number of instances, regulations are made w^ to the fees and 
charges, and as to the appointment of teachers. 
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• The^ figures reprefpnt the grants mnrk in this yiajt but the tohil expeuditiie 
for iHe yp«r under (O and (3) inclinled balinct^s jimcmDtijig in u*l to USS/.t which 
wer<? brought forwjird from the previous yearsi and wh i/h, siddid to (he giant* Tor 
the year, in«kc iipibe lotiil of 14^168/. intTliontd un |mid to -lODdarj- sdioola in 
file pfTcrding pstra^rttpli. 
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29. In 1894, 17 secondary schools had been founded* or wer 
being founded, by county conncik. It has been questione 
whether a county conncil, acting alone, has power to found 
a geneiul secondary or non-techuieal school Where this ha 
been done, the county council has usually acted in conjunctic 
with £ome other body, such as the Cliarity Commission, or tb 
governing body of an endowed scbool, or a school board. 

30. 42 out of 48 counties are returned as s] ' ' T, 
funds on scholai'shipB ; but iu eight counties 1 1 , 
restricted to boys. The amounts expended by county coimcili^ i 
scholai'ships and exhibitions Ijear very various proportions to th 
amount sijent on direct maintc^nance of secondary schools, 
aome counties the sum devoted to scholarships and exhibitions i^ 
far the larger — as in the West Riding of Yorksliiin?, which, in th^ 
financial year 1893-94, spent 9,387/. on that object, as againi"" 
3,242i, spent on secondary schools ; in Bome other counties it : 
lauch less, as in Hertford (230?. as against 900i.), while in \ 
third group the two amounts are more nearly equsJ (oa 
Devon). 

31. Tliough in some places there is a fair provision of senior 

scholairships, or of Mtholarships and exhibitions which can be 
taken to places of higher educ^ition, a gi-eat majority of the 
scholarships given by county councils are for children 
public elementary schools. An oi^linary rule for junior schola^ 
ships is that the candidate sball not be less tlian 1 1 years of ; 
or more than 13 or 14. The income which shall preclud 
parents from receiving such aid is variously defined; tt 
highest being- 400/.* the lowest, 150?. In some ca^es 
agricultural sehularyhips, the parent is merely required to 
" a farmer/' The usual values of the scholarships show that 
is thought desirable to do more than merely defray school fee 
Thus a large number of scholarships range from 10/. to 15 _ 
Those of a smaller value, though not few, are in a decided 
minority. Boarding scliolai*sliips range from 20/ up to 45/. Alj 
these Bcliolarshipa are, as a rule, restricted to residents in 
administrative county, or to chiWren who have been receivic 
education in tl^e county for periods varying from six montll 
upwards. 

32. In a general sun^oy of the work thus hitherto done 
county councils, certain bix>ad fiicts stand out cleailj 
(i.) County councils have generally found it unwise, if not iilj 
possible, in dealing with children of school age, to trei 
technical instruction sis a thing separate from genei-al Seconda 
Education. This appears (^-.f/.) from the large number of 
in which the grants have been made to gi-auiuiar .schools. Bf| 
thejionditions under which these grants have nece^iBarily 
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adfe, owing to the requii-ements of the Technical Instnicfcion 
Acts, have, as a rule, tended to modify the euiTicula of the 
ichools in the dii'ection of more science nnd technical in^stniction, 
fiometimes, perhaps, to the undue restriction of the literary 
teaching. (ii-) In a few places where the endowments for 
Secondary Education are large, difficulty is experienced in 
satisfying modern rerpiirements without further aid. An illus- 
tration of this fact 13 supplied by Bedford, ^^here the grammar 
school and the modern school, both entlowed under the great 
Harpui' Trust, received in 1893-94 a capital grant of WQl. each 
fi-om the county council for equipment and apparatus. An even 
better illustration is atforded by London, where the endowed 
t€cho:)l8, with scarcely an exception, have applied for and olitained 
grants, Despite the fact that they are not as yet charged with 
the aid and control of Secondary Education generally, many 
county councils arc already spending large sums of money 
on the direct or indirect assistance of such education, thus 
L^dmg considerably to the school incomes, and obtaining 
fin retuni a considerable power of control over the govern 
ment and curricula of the schools, (iii.) The great liulk of 
the money spent by the county councils has gone to the educa- 
tion of chiHren and not of adults, (iv.) A large and growing 
branch of the connty council work consists in the aiding of the 
cvemng continuation schools, both by grants and hy the 
preparation of teachers to give the scientific, artistic, agi'icultural 
and otlier instiiiction needed in these schools. Tht y are here 
overlapping the work of the Education Department, which also 
gives aid to most of the schools, but to an extent (in the rural 
districts) usually insufficient for their requirements. 

33. A point which remains to be noticed is the manner in 
ich county councils constitute their technicd inst inaction 
ittecs.C/) In most eases such committees consist wholly of 
inembei*s of the county council. In six counties oidy (Devon, , 
Esst^, Gloucester, Somerset, Wilts, West Hiding of Yorkshire) 
wei'e non-members co-opted at the date of our returns. For 
example, in tlie West Hiding, five out of thirty memhei^ of the 
Technical Instruction Ooinimttee were chosen ir^nn outside the 
county council ; of whom one is Your Majesty's Inspector of 
^Schools ; another served on the Koyal Commission on Technical 
H'Education ; and a third is President of the West Riding Chamlier 
^m of Agriculture. The Somerset County Education Committee 
H co*opted eight membei-s (a number since increased to eleven), of 
^K whom one is Your Majesty s Cliief Inspector of Schools in that 
^m district. There were in addition, four representatives of the 
urban authorities which levied a rate under the Technical 
Instruction Act. The county councils of Northumberland 
I and Nottinghnm liave not co-optud tiieudjers on their ovrn 
H body, but have appointed sub-eoumutte(,^s, conaistinpf of lo 
H menilxn-s of the connty council, one repi'esentati%'e of each 
urban sanitary authority tliat raises a rate of not less than {d, 
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ill the pound for purposes of technical instruction, and eight 
co-opted members, among whom were included Your Majesty's 
Chief Inspector of Schools, the Diocesan Inspector of Schools,, 
and two gentlemen connected with the Oxford University 
Extension movement. The Gloucestershire committee is com- 
posed of 29 m^^mbcrd of the county council, four additional 
membei-H appointed by the council, and 20 additional membera 
co-opt<Ml by the committee itself. In Essex, six persons of 
Hpecial knowledge and experience in educational matters have 
l)een chosen fixmi outside the county council. It is to be 
remarked that, according to the information supplied to us, only 
thrc^o counties, viz., Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts, have 
incbnied women among their co opted members. The Somerset 
committee contained three ladies, and those of Gloucester and 
Wilts two eivch. 

In several counties the committees have enlisted aid from 
outside the council by means of delegation of some of their 
functions. This has been efiected sometimes by the appointment 
of sub-committees of the technical instruction committee with 
members added from outside, as in Northumberland and 
Nottingham, but more often by the constitution of district 
comrnittcKis to whom the local administration of the county 
grants is in varying degrees entrusted. As many as 18 counties 
have adopted the latier p^an, and in a few more counties district 
or local eonmiittecs have been constituted for purposes of 
organisation or as advisory lx)dies. The system of district 
comniitle* s is, no doubt, peculiarly adapted to the circuu. stances of 
a lai-ge county with a scattered population like that of Devon, 
where, accordingly, we find IG district committees administering 
gi'ants amounting in the aggrei^ate to 2,8501, A district com- 
mittees is formed for each union, and consists of the county 
aldermen and courcillord resident in the union and other persons 
fwld(Ml by the county committee on the recommendation of the 
district committee. These persons, of whom three at hast must 
be women, are to be chosen from managers and governors of 
elementary and secondary schools, local committees of science 
and art schools, head teachers of secondary schools, and other 
sp( cially (jualitied persons. 

In Liincashire tie county councillor for each iniral electoral 
division furnishes to the technical instruction committee a list 
of names of persons in the district interested in educational 
mattei-s. The committee then selects at least six of the persons 
named, and these constitute the district committee, of which 
the county councillor or alderman, resident, or *• interested in " 
the district is ex officio a memlx^r. 



II. — London. 

^^tioh'"p^^" *^4.. Tlie position of London under the Technical Instruction 
iTOr?ucTK)N Acts deserves separate mention, as differing in some respects 
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fi-ora that of eit'ier a county or a county borotigh. The Loniloii 
|Teclinicja,l Education Board, which has been invested with full 

executive powers by thn coimty council, consists of 20 inenibcrs 

^f ihn council, 13 representatives of other bodies nominally 

ippiinted by the council but really nominattd by the* otiier 
|lN>d'es» and two experts (one b.-inf,' a wonian) co opted by the 
litouitcil itself. The non-umniciprd bodies tlms reprcsentorl are : — 
The London Scltuol Board (3 repreaentativesj, tlie City and 

tiailds of London Institute (3), the London Parochial Charities 
|^<mvd (2), the Headmastei*s As.sociatio!i (1), the National 
'Union of Tuaehei's (1), and the Lf>ndon Trades Council ('A), 
This composite hnard is int^^n led to be repi'c8entative of all 

the principal public bodies doing educational WL>rk in the 
iMetropolis, and i^s of speaial interest as being the only example 

at pi'esrnit existing in England of a systematic local organisation 
I for the control of Technical and Secondary Education. Its work 
[is being earned on vigorously and is developing rapidly, but 
|i>\**ini^ to the peculiar circumstances of Lond*>ii the wum actually 
lappropriated to techniciil instruction in 1893-94 was only 

>7,000/. out of n2J5di, the total amount of residue available. 

[t is probable, however^ that year by year, a^ the woT-k of tlie 

^ >ard developes, the suTcis appropriated will stea^lily increase, 
sides purely teciuucal clai^se.^, tlie board voted, in 18D3-Di«, 

L2,215L towards the maintenance nnd equipment of secondary 
[schools, and, in the following year, 8,50Qi. fur scholarships, a 
rge proportion of winch are tenable at secondary schools. 

Evening continuation schools are in London c:\rried on by the 

Behool board out of its owu funds. 



UI. — County Borough Cou7icils> 

85. Of the CI county borough councils^ 51 were, in 1894. 
lev* ting the whole of their lo:;al taxation money to technical 
[education, and 9 were devoting a part of it. Tlie t<>t d mim* thus 
?xp^nded was, in 1893-94, 160,084/. out of 1(57,8391 available. 
I the period of four yeai's, ended 31 at March 1894, the a'/gregate 
I ount received by these 61 county boruughs out of the residue 
!>f the Local TaK«tion (Customs and Excise) Duties was * 05,778/, 
Of this sum, 3H6,4S"2/. was in that period expended on education 
2nihr the Technical Instiucii m Acts, and an additional sum of 
l34,(*50/> was appropriated to the same pui-pose and carried 
forw.ir *. 

30. In addition to their grants, .^even rounty borough councils 
Iso levied, in 1893-94, a rate under the Technical Instiuction 
Let, the total amount levied being G,800/.(i) 

37. The larger proportion of the expenditure of tlie county 

>rough counciis has been on technical instruction in the stricter 

\m of the word. Thus, in 1893-D t, 04JKS()/. was spent on 

chnical institutes, schools of art» books, and apparatus for free 

iljntries, niusenms, &c,, while ll,002i. went towards the expenses 

other technical classes. 
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Schools Acts. It is probable that the aggregate gross 
income of these endowment"' does not fall far short 
of 100.000/. 
{c.) Other enduwnieiits applicable or ap[»lietl ior pui'posefi 
of Secondary Ed in ut{ on, but on %^arious pounds not 
subject to the Endowed Schools Acts or not kno^n 
to be so. 
We have not sufficient materials to give an estimate of the 
income, daibtless very cmsiderable, prod need by these endow- 
ments, Some wealthy and useful institutions, which would 
properly be included under this heal, are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Chanty CL>mmi!^^inn at all, and of many of 
those that are not excepted, the Charity Commissioners have no 
official knowledge. It is only fair to jiointout that tliQ Charity 
Commission was established as a sort uf oflslioot of the Court of 
Chancery for the purpose mainly of giving relief to the trustees 
of endowed charities, and has never received the organisation 
which would be necessary to enable it to be i\u effective sta* 
tistical department A special enquiry conducted by either 
the Chanty Commission or oui selves, would have requii*ed a 
greater expenditure of time and money than the circumstances 
seemed to warrant. 

There are also certain non educational endowments which 
may, with the consent of tlie governing baly, be applied to the 
advancement of education in accordance with the provisions of 
the Endowed Schools Act, 18G9, section 30. These are endow- 
ments applicable for doles in money or kind, marriage portions^ 
redemption of prisoners and captives, relief of poor prisoners for 
debt, loans, apprenticeship fees, advancement in life* or any 
purposes which have failed altogether or become insignificant in 
comparison with the magnitude of the endowment Theamonnts 
available for education from these sources may, perhaps, appear 
to be larger than they really are. The totid number of schemes 
passed during the ten years, 1884-93, for diverting non-ednca- 
tional endowments into educational channels was onh' ^33, and, 
excUiditig a few exceptional eases, such as the Kocliester bridge 
charity, the amounts so diverted were comparatively small(*) 

44, Grants from the DepaHment of Science and Art for 
schools and classes in England (exclusive of Monmoylhshii*e) 
amounted for the year 18.M2-93 to 143,869/.» to which may, 
perhaps, be added the cost of examination, 21,63oZ., and a 
contribution of 5,565/. towards incidental local expenses, making 
in all r71,06M. 

45, Grants for agricultural instruction administered by the 
Board of Agriculture. The total amount of this grant is 8,000/*, 
but at present it is a j. plied mainly to forms of itgricultural 
instruction big Iter than secondary, 

46, Funds available under the Local Taxation Act, 1890, 
amomiting to about 741-,000/. a year, of which o31,G30i. was, 
in 1893-94, appropriated f(>r education. 
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47, The rate, not exceeding Id. in the£, wliicli maybe levied 
tinder the* IVchnical Instruction Acts by tho council of a county 
or county borough, or by an ui'ban sanitarj^ authority. This 
rate if universally levied would pruduce in the aggregate about 
640,000/. 

148. The rate levied under the authority of the Elementary 
Education Act-i, iu so far an it contributes to maintain secondary 
teaching in the higher grade hoard schools. 
49. The parliamentary grant for tsvening ci)ntinualit>n fichoola 
administered by the Education Department. For the year 
1893-94 this amounted to 91,540i. 
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Existing Secondary Schools. 

50. The Schools Enquiry Commission distinguished three grades 
of secondary schools, accorthng to the age up to which the 
pupils normally remain at achooL For the Hist grade this age 
19 is or 19 ; for the second grade. IC or 17 ; for the third grade 
14 or 15. In eaclj grade tUere are schools of difi'ij-tjut types, 

I according to the tiiue devoted to different sui>jectH. But in 
every case the giade of the school depends oji the head furm ; 
and the character of the head form depends on tlie age up to 
which the majority of the pupils stay at the school. 

Taking provisionally this classification, whieli it will be st:en 
in the sequel cannot be very rigidly applied, we titiil that the 
following kinds of existing secondary schools belong respectively 

» to the first, the second, and the third grade. 

First Grade Schools^ 

1. First grade endowed schools, including the seven " great 
public schools." 

2. First grade proprietaiy schools sending pupils to the 
universities or university colleges, 

3. Private schools of the more advanced type. 

Second Grade Schools, 

1. Second grade endowed schools. 

2. Proprietiry or private schools, wliich send in pupils for 
tlie higher classes of the College of Preceptors* examinations, or 
for the Oxford and Cambridge local exam i nations. 

3. Some day schools at technical institutes. 

4 The hiiihest departments of some higher giude elementaiT 
schools. 

Third Grade Schools, 
Is Third grade endowed schools. 

2. Private schools in which the ordinary stattdm-d is that 
of the third-class certificates iu the College of Preceptors' 
examinations. 

3. Higher Grade Elementary schools. ^ 
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The jyreseni Condition of Endoived Grammar Schools, 

5L The endowed grauiniar schools of England are, on 
Uie whole, far bc^tter than they were in 1868. A general 
lulvance in their condition is to be seen (1) in the 
larger proportion of such schools now giving an educa- 
tion which can properly he called secondary; (2) in thd 
hi;}flier 8tandai"d of work prevailing in the best of them ; 
and (3) in the larger aggregate of pupiLs attending them. 
No part of England better illustrates this general progress 
tlian tlui West Hiding of Yorksliire,(0 In 18f>5 the number of 
endowed grainniar schools in the West Hiding, which were 
giving fiome kind of Secondary Education, was 28 ; it is now 
;iG: and the difference would be far more striking, if the very 
small nuinher of such schools — only two or tliree — which in 
18G5 taught higher .subjects, were cuinparud with the number 
which are doing ho now. In 1865 there were only tliree schools 
(luchiding 8t. Peters College, York) which could be reckoned as 
hi\-^i grade ; there are now eight. The relative importance of 
endowed schools and private schmils in tlie We^t Riding has 
completely clianged since 1865. While private secondary day 
schofjis have become rarer, the grammar schools have largely 
regained the ground which they liad lo^t. 

52. A general comparison of the acliools in 1864 and 1893 
in the seven counties in which we have made special inquiiiea, 
gives a no less s^itisfactory result. If we take the number 
of schools in our selected countries which the Con\miasioners 
of 18()4(^) classified as of the first, second, or tliird grade, 
according to the age of the scholars, and compare it with 
that of the secondary endowed schools in tlie Appendix 
to this Report, it is true that there are only 157 now 
as against 159 then('^). But it is clear from the detailed 
accounts of the schouls contained in the Schools Enquiry Report, h 
that a conisiderable pn^portion of the 159 were not doing | 
work \\ liieli in any way deserved to be called secondary, while 
this cannot be saiil of any of the 157. This fact, however, 
makes the comparison in respect of the number of scholars all 
the more striking. While the population of the seven counties 
huB increased from a little under six to a little under nine 
millions, the numljer of schohirs has more than doubled. In 
1864 there were 10,130, in 1893 there were 21,424. The gross 
income of the schools from endowment shows an increase, 
though not in proportion to the growth of population. The 
figures are, in round numbers, 120,000i. now as iigainst 77,0O0L 
then. The result that a more liberal and costly education is 
being given to a larger number of scholars without a coirespond- 
ing increase of endo%vments, is due in a great measure to the 
abolition of gratuitous education which was such a common 
feature in endowed schools, and to the consequent creation of 
a large fee fund. Only 3 ■ 47 per cent, of the ttital number of 
scholai-s are in schools where the mean fee, exclusive of tx 
is less iJian 3J. a year(*). 



I 



53. Af3 three of the eight great foundations, selected by the 
Oomnnesioners of 1864 for special consideration ,(^) are includt^d 
in the selected areas to which the figures in the last paragraph 
refer, it may be useful to coinpare their general condition as it 
was then and is now. The three are the Harpur s Foundation 
at Bedford, the Manchester Grammar School, and the achimls of 
King Edward the Sixth*8 Foundation at BiraHngham(^). 

(L) Harpur's Foundation at Bedford maintained at the date 
of the Schools Enquiry Commission :^ — 





Day 

Scholari!. 


BoBrdert. 


Toial. 




r Grammar school - - • 
Boys J Commercial scbool 
[ Preparatory school 


184 

340 
234 


20 

18 

3 


204 
3S8 
237 


Totals 


758 


41 


791* 
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There were also elementary schools for boys, girls, and infants, 
with a total of 1^137 scholars, and a hospital for 13 boys and 
13 girls. 

The benefits of the foundation were confined to Bedford 
children. There waa no provision for the teaching of natural 
science to hoys, or for secondary instruction of any kind for 
girh. 

The foundation in 1893 maintained ; — 





Day Scholars. 


Boarders. 


TomI* 


^^ J Gnmimar school (first grade) * 
^ \ Modern school (second ^rade) - 
i^« , f High school (first grade) 
^^'■^* \Modtrn BchooUsecood grade) - 


591 
:>4G 
424 
154 


:iil8 

67 
1 


636 
511 
155 


Total - 


1.715 


;id6 


2,111 



There are also elementary schools for boys, girls and infants, 
at which the average attendance in the same year was 2,810, 
making the grand total of children edncated by the foundation 
4,921, or conHiderahly more than double the number in 186^* 
The Bcliools are now well supplied with laboratorie8, workshops, 
and playing fields, and a preferential right of admission is 
iiUowed to Bedford children ouly when the schools are full, 

(2,) The Manchester Grammar School, although its income 
from endowment has remained stationary, has increased in 
numbers from 360 to 806. Owing to recent benefactions to 
the extent of 40,000/., the school has new buildings sufficient 
lor 1.000 scholars, including laboratories for chemistry and 
physics, with lecture rooms, a hbrary, a gymnasium, and a 
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workshop. In 1864 there was no pla3'ground, now there ^-re 
two. 

(3.) The King Edward VI. Schools at Birmingham at the 
date of the Schools Enquiry Commission comprised — 

A classical school or department with 290 boys. 

An English school or department with 300 boys. 

590 

There were also elementary schools accommodating about 
1,280 children. 

There Was little teaching of mathematics and none of natural 
science. 

The foundation in 1893* maintained : — 



Number of 
Scholars. 



1) . r High school (first grade, classical and modem) 
^0} s -^ Three grammar schools (second grade) 
p.. r High school (first grade) - - - 

\ Four grammar schools (second grade) 



426 
940 
258 
810 



2,434 



Thb Great 

ElTDOWBD 

Schools. 



Improved 

Constitution 

of goyerninq 

Bodies. 



The boys* schools and the girls' high school have laboratories. 

54. The prosperity of the seven great endowed schools induded 
in the Public Schools A.ct, 1868, seems in no way to have 
suffered from the competition of the first grade endowed schools 
created or re invigorated by schemes under the Endowed Scbools 
Acts, or from that of modern institutions such as the colleges 
of Cheltenham, Clifton, and Marlborough. From information 
furnished to us by them, it appears that the total number for 
which these seven schools have accommodation was, in 1893, 
about 3,740, and that there were actually 3,600 scholai-s 
receiving instruction there in that year. The colleges of Eton 
and Winchester are entirely boarding fachools. The Westminster 
School is the only one in which the day boys out-number the 
boarders. At Harrow and Rugby th » number of day boys is 
inconsiderable, but in each case provision has recently been 
made for local needs by the establishment of a middle day 
school. The studies in the seven schools are, of course, 
mainly directed to preparation for a university career, but more 
serious attention has of late been given to modem studiea, and 
particularly to the preparation of candidates for the Army. 

55. There is a much stronger sense of public responsibility in 
the governing bodies of grammar schools, the great majority of 
which have been re ^constituted by schemes under the Endowed 
Schouls Acts. Ifnder these schemes governing bodies, with 
very rare exceptions, have included a considerable representa- 
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tive element ; and if that element has not alwaj^s l^en as 
large as could be wished, the reason is to bo found leather iii 
the lack of public local bodies t<:) which tlie election of 
governoi-s could eonverjiently be entrusted than to any want 
of appreciation of the value of the representative element 
on the part of the Charity Commissioners. Thus, in 1889» 
the yenr following the creation of county councilp, their sense 
of the impjrtanee of an oriranic relation between those bodies 
and secondary schools was shown in the estiiblislnnent of three 
schemes givin|f together 13 repre'-entativcs to county councils. 
And in 1893, tho^ejbodies secured as many as 71 representatives 
under 19 st hemes. This increase of i*epre8entation was largely 
due to the fact that the Technical lu.-stniction Acts and Local 
Taxation Act, which harl come into ivperation in the interval, 
had given to county councils important functions and tinaneial 
resotu'ces for the promotion of education, in view cf w^hich it 
has appeared to the Commissionei's desirable to give them 
direct representatirn on governing bodies under schemes marie 
before, ns well as since, the Local Government Act of 1888. 

5^}, While noting the general and marked improvement in the 
condition of endowed gi-ammar schools which has taken place 
since 1868, we must not forget tliat there is another side to the 
picture. There are many grammar schools, of various sizes and 
types, which are doing good work, but which are partly crippled 
in one direction or another, by want of more endowment. 
Dearth of scholarships, especially of icavmg seholarships, is a 
frequent defect (") There is undoubtedly a large nrnnber of schools 
whose position is very far from satisfactoiy. Tliese are chiefly 
schools of the smaller kimh Tlie most general cause of their 
decay is poverty. A small school, with an endowment perhaps 
of no more than 20^. to 50L a year, could exist m the days when 
educational requirements were simpler, when the facilities for 
travelling were smaller, and when there was no local compe- 
titor. The appliances of a mo*lern education are more costly ; and 
the small grammar school often has ri%^alfl in its immediate 
neigh hourhootl with which it competes at a hopeless disadvau- 
Charging foes rnueb higher i\mu those of tlie elementary 
ools, it loses touch with the locality from which it ought to 
w its pupils^ and can offer nothing to attract pupils from 
other places. Even those meagre resources on \\hich it 
depends are not constant ; the income from the endowment 
may be a fluctuating one owing {t\(jS} to charges on juoperty, 
or to a fall in the value of land. In such a case, the 
governing lx*dy of the school sometimes resort to the expedient 
of practically "farming" it to the headmaster. They make 
over to him the income of the trust (or a part of it), together 
with such fees as lie can obtain : in return, he is to be 
responsible for all the current expenses of the scltool, and also, 
in many instances, for the education of a certain number of 
free boya Several examples of this system occur [e.g.) in South 
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Lancfisliire, both in schools where there is no scheme, as at 
Famworth (Bolton) and Stand, and in schools where there is a 
acheme, which this financial arrangement contravenes, as at 
Wigan, at Ashton-in-Makerfield, and at Hindley and Abmm.(®) 

The evils of such " farming" are manifest The headmaster 

is made aixswerable, not only for the efficiency of the school, but 
for its solvency- He perforins Ids heavy work as a teacher 
under the constant strain of anxiety about money. His position 
makes him dependent on the will of the |iarents who employ 
him. He can ill-afford, as a rule, to pay for any a«?sistance at 
all ; to obtain a properly (jualilietl collea^ie he must sacrifice 
his own salary. Tliie disastrous fanning system is sometimes 
defended on the plea tlnit it is the only method by wliich the 
school can be earned on ; the small school- trust, it is said, 
would otherwise Ix^couie bankrupt. In some instances the 
county councils have shown tbemselves keenly alive to this evil, 
and by t heir subsidies have put the school upon a better footing. 
But where aid of this kind is not forthcoming, it should be 
considered whether the school ought not to be closed, and the 
endowment applied in some manner more serviceable to 
cducatiom 

Meagre endowment is not, however, the only cftuse which 
depresses many of the smaller grammar schools. Not a few of 
them suffer, more or less, from their geographical position. 
This may be because two or more grammar schools have been 
placed near each other, e.g.^ Ashburton, in Devon, is only nine 
miles from Totnes, and Bovey Tracey is within 4 J miles of 
Chudleigh^C-^) Or a grammar school, once prosperous, may 
have been prejudicially atiected by some new development of 
education in its neighbourhood; thus Handsworth Grammar 
School in Staffordshire lias sufiered from the extension of 
King Edward's schools, which has led to the establishmeiit 
of 3/> schools at Aston, only a mile and a half from Hands- 
worth, and Five Ways, two miles off(**^). We hear, again, of 
schools which are at a disadvantage owing to the unattractive 
chai'iictpT of the neighbourhood in which they stand^as when 
a boarding school is situated "on the edge of a manufacturing 
town, close to a large mill/*(^*) 0^ ^ day grammai* school, 
attractively situated, may be too far from tliat quarter of 
a town wlience it would naturally ch'aw pupils, as is said to 
be the case with the Almondsbuiy Grattmiar School near 
Huddersfield(*^), Or lastly, a grammar school may have been 
set down in some place which is inconveniently far from any 
railway. Drawl^acks ol: this kind arc, of course, inseparable 
from the circomstances under which grammar schools, both the 
older and the newer, arose : there was a good deal of cljance or 
caprice in the clioice of their sites ; they were not disposed over 
the country with any view to tbe convenience of national educa- 
tion as a whole. Lastly, we must notice a cause which gometimes 
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brings a declining or strugffling grammar 8c5rool to the verge 
of extinction, — the reign of an inefficient headmajittrr.* Such 
inf?tances are, we hope, comparatively rare ; but when they 
happen, the mischief dune, if not iiTeparahle, takes some time 
to repair. 

Among the smaller grammar schools, tliere are ptome as to 
which it seems clear that, in their present condition, they nre 
nearly or quite useless. This is not necessarily due to any fault of 
the masters ; it is sufficiently explained by inadequate endowment 
combined with unfavourAble situation, The grammar school at 
Ossett, a small manufacturing town in the West Riding, apj^ear!=t 
to be such a case ; it is suggested that, if the school ceased to exist, 
the endowments might be advantageously used in st-nding boys to 
the neighbouring grammar schools of Wakefield and Dewsbury.(*^) (J^) ^* 
Another such case is the grammar school of Wnlsingham, iji "' ' 
Norfolk, a decayed town of less than 1000 inhabitants. At the 
date when our assistant commissioner visited the school in 1894, 
the number of boys, which ten years previously bad been 32, 
was only 11 ; and he suggests that eitlier the school shoukl be 
removed to Fakenham, a thriving town in the vicinity, or its 
endowments should be used fur scholarships to be held at other 
schools.(*'*) XJnJesvS such schools are better supported l*y local ^n^ ^jj-B^fep 
efibrt, some such expedient seems almost inevitable. 

A more difficult question is raised hy those small grammar 
schools which, though not yet in the predicament just described, 
are waging a hard tight for existence, often doing creditable 
work, yet doomed, apparently, to dwindle. It is sometimes urged 
that they should he converted into higher elementary schools. 
But such a measure would be strongly repugnant to local feeling 
in many places, and from the educational point of view it would 
be a retrograde step. A more satisfactory solution would be the 
giving of aid from public funds to such decayed gi*ammar 
schools as could be shown most to need and to deserve it, on con- 
dition of their adapting themselves to the position which might 
be assigned to them in an organised system of Secondary 
l^ducation. There are, doubtles.^, many cases in which the 
ifficulty could bi.^ most simply solved if it were possible to 
'sever the endowment of a decayed grammar school fn>m the 
locality with which it is connected, and to set up the school in 
l^nother place, or to merge the endowment in that of another 
chool But the experience of the Charity Commissioner's has 
liown that, under present circumstances, such a coui-se is very 
seldom practicable ; the local opposition is too strong. The 
history of perhaps the most prominent case in which the Com- 
missioners have carried out this policy is instructive. Archbishop 
Holgate's Grammar School at Hemsworth,(*^) in the West Hiding, V^) Scbo!j 
has been closed, and the endowment merged in that of the tided To mJ^ 



Wc have one infitiifice in which such a cleluitiuciit, nhosc neglect of his 
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•* My denr sir, umbhioti and I have long been ilrangerij *' (^Mr. Ma^sie, VIJ., p, 90.) 
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graoiraar scliool at Bamsley, a town of about 35,400 inhabitant <, 

in the coal diafcrict, about half-way between Sheffield and | 
Wakefieh-l But this was effected only after strenuous and 
prolrjBged opposition on the part of Hemsworth, the struggle < 
lasting no less than nine yeara(^") In 18 04 tliei*e were 72 b »y8 
in the sehool at Barnsley. We have reason to believe that t*ie 
transference of the endowment has had an excellent efiect on 
the educational life of Barnsley, and has led to many bene- / 
factions Ijcing nuide far the further impmveinent of the sehool. 
It h possible, and it is to be hoped that the gi-owth of public 
opinion ou educational question** luny with time diTuinisb the 
force of local resistance to such transfers in cases where it ia 
clear that nn endowment, which has become practically sterile < 
in one phice, might thus be made fmitful in another. For the 
present, however, it wuuld be over sanguine to anticipate that 
such a remedy, however cogently recommended by consideratioui 
of the public interest, can often be applied. 

The importance of preserving all grammar schools which are, 
or can be made efficient, depends Jargely on tlie general ground 
that such scliools represent especially the tradition of literary 
education. There is little danger at the present day that we 
shall fail to recogni'^e the necessity of improving and extending 
scientific and technical instruction. It is leas certain that we 
may not run some risk of a lop-sided developement in education, 
in whicli the teaching of science, theoretical or applied, may so 
jiredoniinate as to entail comparative neglect of studies which 
are of less obvious and inunediale utility, though not of le^s 
moment for the formation of mind and character. la efficient 
grammar schools, a> existing examples prove, it is possible to 
harmonise modern requirements with the best elements of that 
older system which has pnjduced good results in the past, and 
which in our own day still represents so much that it* funda- 
mental and indispensable in a properly liberal education. It 
may be addtd that in many rural districts the gi'ammar schools^ 
and they alone, Imve kept alive the very idea of an education 
higher than elementary. 

It must he olnerved, however, that endowed schools, whether 
goctd or b:»d, aHbrd very inadequate provision for tlie Secondary 
Editeation of the whole country. The total number of seholarH 
in the endowed schools in the selected counties, even when wc 
include non-local schools such ns Rugby and Charterhou^\ 
amonuts only to 2L878, or 2 '5 per thousand of the [ ' >n. 

The distribution of this meagre supply presents som* ug 

inequalities ('^) In Bedford, owing to the existence of the great i 
Ifarpur FoundtitiMn in a small county, the proportion per 
thousand is a^ high as 13* 5, while in Lancashire the inerenBO 
of popidatiou has entirely outstripped that of endo\yments. and 
the projx^Jtion per thousand is only 1 ■ L In Yorkshire, again 
it is not more than 2*1, and even in War vvicksliire. which 
inciudes the magidficent King Edward Vlth Foundation at 
Birminghatn, and the well endowed schools of Warwick and 
Coventry, tlie pn>portiun does not rise above 5 • 2* 
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Froprnctary Sckooh\ 

57. A "proprietary " school may be (I) a purely philantliropie 

institution, which makes no return to thoso who Imve JKlvimced 

money lor site and buildings ; or (2) a company paying a liiuitecl 

iutprost or dividend to dt^benture-hokleiH or shiu^efmhlcrs 6n flnms 

adr;mceJ for site and ljinldin«i;s ; or (3) a company paying (') ^fr. 

dividend w^hich mav vaiy with the annaal profits.(') ivitcht^nrr. 

'^ I \ / V I., p, 222. 

Proprietary schools form, and will continue to form, a 

valuable element in the (supply of Secondary Education, They 

Iiav-e usually been set up in places eliosen for two concurrent 

reasons: (1) the absence of endowment and (2) the evidence of 

a local demand. But there is an i in |)ortant class of proprietaiy 

8chonl which is national rather tiian local in its scope. It 

include^ such scliuuls as those atCludtenham, Chi'ton /Marlborough, 

Malvern, Rossall, which were designed to meet tlaf demand of 

parents of moderate mcan?s for schools conducted on the lines of 

the great public schools. These institutions^ however, tend to 

pass irom the ranks of proprietary into those of endowed schools. 

Til is has actually happened in the ca.se *>i' more tlian one of the 

instances given above. Of tlie schools with a local aim the 

older proprietary Hchoals at Liver|ioul (which belong tu tlie 

'fiist of the three types distinguij^hcd alov^e) are the otdy public 

schools in that city ; and Houth Lancasfiire in general, like 

some other districts, owes much to seho Is of this kind. The 

education which they provide is of the second or of tlie first 

grade. But they cannot, without aid from puldic funds, meet 

the demand for chea^.^ second gi-a^ie or third grade education. 

At Liverpool, grants, under the Technical Instruction Acts, 

from the City Council have enable* I the proprietary schools to ['} ^^^'* 

do something towards that object. (-) A compjauy whieh holds a 

larg numh>er of schools^ — as is the lase with the Girls Public Day 

Schools Company and the Church Schools Company — can attbrd 

.to cairy on a school at a loss, if such loss U lialanced by the 

^ain on another school or schools ; but s^uch companies are few, 

and the system itself is not free from objection. Proiirietiuy 

hi ols have benefited in a p-cidiar degree from the supervision 

f persons genuinely and intelligently iutcresteil in education. 

source of w^eakness to proprietary schools would be removed 

if it were made clear tbnt County Council scholarships from 

elementary ^choohi were tenable at them. 

H Tlje Girls Public Day Schools Company, which is the most 
^fc-eTiinrkaltle development of tiie proprietary school system, was a 
^Hireci outcome of the Report of the Schools Enquiry Commission 
^Bt was incoi^porated in 1872 with the object of establishing and 
^■mrdntaining superior dt»y seliools f<jr girls at a moderate coat. 
Tlie prospectus i^titcs thnt the school system was to be specially 
hipted to meet and cnrreci tt>e defects pointed out in the 
lepoH of the Schools Enquiry Commission, The Company 
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have naw us many as 36 schouls, 22 of whicli are carried on inl 
build! iig8 erected wholly or chiefly by tlie Company. ThesdJ 
scliools now contain 7,111 pupils, and from the opening of thol 
firnt school np to the beginning of 1894, no less than 83,536 
pupils have received instruction in them. The indirect influence 
of their success in encouraging the establishment of schools oni 
aiJiular lines by other companiea has also been very noticeable/ 
It is \x remarkable fact, however, the causes of which welll 
deserve to be investigatedi that movements of this kind have] 
recently been more succe.ssful in the case of f»irU than inl 
that of boys. There are many places quite as destitute of 
gooil Hchools for boys as for girls, but the Boys Public Schooll 
Co!Q)jany, started under guidance very similar to ttiat of the! 
Ciirls Day School Company, has only two schools, and thei 
Church Sdiools Company, establislicd in 1S83 to provide schoolBl 
for botit l*oys and girls, has now 24 schools for girls nnd only! 
3 for boys. This, however, is not true of denominational| 
propriet uy schools as a whole. The Woodard Schools, and 
thtxse of the Wesleyan Schools which are unendowed, have made 
Urge provision for the secondarj^ education of Ijoys in various 
I)arts of tlie a^imtiy. The connty schools, with which the namel 
of Canon Brereton is so honourably connected, have had veryl 
varying Ibtinnes, but in appealing mainly to country dLstrietal 
and to the farmer class, they set themselves a much harder taskl 
than that w hich falls to schools which seek great centres ofl 
po|)ulati^un or draw scholars Irom a more prosperous connection,! 
Eut some valuable lessons may be learnt from these schools,' 
particularly with regard to the cheap rate at which good 
1.,, *, boarding schools of the kind may be made sclf-siipportinff in 
of Tmstees of COUntry districts.(^) 

the Devon As proof of what the country owes to the development of the 

y^^^y n I'ioa' proprietary school system, it may be stated that in our selected 
■ counties these schools are educating 5,076 nirls as comjiared 

with 4,860 in endowed schools. In the county of Surrey the 
proportion in their fivour is as much as four to one, and in 
Norfolk nearly seven to one. Takiog boys and girls together^B 
the propiietary schools, of which we have information, in the^^ 
selected counties are educating S,710 scholars as compared with 
21,878 in endowed scliools,("v) 

In the country, genera liy, an incT'ea'^e in «Jenominational 
prfiprietary schools (predicted by JIi*. Fitch in 1865) has un- 
doubtedly taken place, though it }% perhaps, counterbalanced^ 
by the conspicuous success of the scliools of the Girls Puljlic Dayfl 
School (^onipaTi}^ Among ]}ruminL'nt instances of denominational 
secondary schools may be mentioned the Woodard Schools, tlie 
schools of the Church Schools Company, those of the Congrega- 
tionalists, and those of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

The Society of Friends, whicli h is done nmch gOL>d work for 
the advance of education, also po>isesses several secondary scliools 
of merit Special mention is due to the Ackworth FriemU' 
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58- The number of private schools, l>oarrlingaiid day, 8cattoreJ 
over the country in uniluiiLtedly very large, tliuugli iiidividaally 
the schools are generally small — the averag^i number of pupils 
attending tliem being between 40 and 50 per school , The number 
of these schools professing to give Sccondaiy Eilucatioii has been 
put as high a^ 15,000, and tlie lowest estimat^i h 10,000 ; titough, 
in connexion with such estimates, it is to be remembered that 
multitudes of private schools ai-e s^htjrtlived. Tiie College of 
Preceptors has recently sent out emiuiries to the schools comiected 
with it, and received replies from 1,000, the results of which 
in a sta.tjstical form it supplied to the Commission, The 
Pnvatc Schools Association informed us that they had received 
345 replies to certain queries issued by therji.(') The Commis- 
sion itself issued questions to nearly 1,000 ]vrivate schools in 
selected districts, and received answers from al>out 35 per cent. 
A number of private schools were also visited by some of the 
Commissioners and by our Assistant Commissioners. The same 
schools would probably in many instances be fouml in more than 
one of these totals, but frt>m all sources \v*} estinrate that we 
have more or less definite infornration respecting a little over 
2,000 private schools. Of agreaiv m-ijority of the estimated total 
numbei' of private schools very little is known beyond the names 
of their proprietors, as given in the various directories. Of the 
schools using the examinations of the College of Preceptor^ 
3,236 are private schools* Although the decrease in the numl)er 
of private schools since 1868 has probably been considerable, 
there is still a large amount of Ciapital invested in them, and the 
livelihood of many thousands of persons depends upon them. 

The lai'ger private schools, usually with boaixlerj, are the private 
schools which do most for Secondary ErlucatiLrn, They are often 
conducted on lines similar to those of public schools ; but they 
are les^ hound by tradition, and the larger scope for experiment 
which they afford has, there is reason to believe, contributed to 
noteworthy improve men ts of method. (-) There seeuis to be a 
general readiness among the leacliers of really c^fficient private 
schools to accept inspection and exanunation, which would l^e 
indispensiible conditions of public recognition. Such masters 
would also, as a rule, w^eleome registration, botii of teachers and 
of schools. In the 107 boys* schools from which we received 
inforrnati<m, w^e observe that 27'H6per cent, of the teaching statf 
were graduates of some univeisity, and 12*06 had receivcfl special 
professional training.(^) Another point which deserves notice is 

L* Mr. Laurie, Vll,, p. 254, One half of the buitdm^is atiBtgni^il to boy« and the 
other to girls, each havtog it* own plav|iroMn<l. The di«ciiictive chiirttcteristie of the 
iiehool h the dogrw* to wbieh, under iLq gctillt" iufluenco of the society to which it 
beloug^^ the Ufe of a large jichool apprwxiiDtttcs to that ',*f a fumiiy. 
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the large jiruportioii of tearliers to pypils. In the i^^rls' sclioo!fl 
there is a teacher for every 10 ptipjjs, arid in the boys' one fuij 
every 14. 

A private boarding Si*lif>o], when pilaced in an attractiv< 
district Ciui generally coniniaTid good suppoit, and prove 
remunerative inveatinenfc of capital. On the other hanJj 
experience shows that private day schools, if carried 
in suitable buildings and adequately equipped, are now eeltlorn] 
remunerative in towns which are well provided with efficit*nt 
endowetJ schools. The private schoolmaster who, in these circum*" 
stances, maintains an etficient school, and is fairly lifjeral in the 
remuneration of his assistants, must be content with i-maller 
emoluments than are usually attached to the headship of an 
endowed school. There are cases, however^in which the private 
school and the endowt d f^ehool exiat side hy side, and are both 
efficient. A cnnsidemble number", and ]ierhaps the most pros^ 
perous, of private schools are engaged in preparatory work. 
Pi-eparation for first grade public schools is almost entirely in 
their hands. Of the 8,992 scholars in 2^59 ^drls' schools from] 
wltich we received n^turap, as many as 1,407 were under eightj 
years of age. Out of 4,761? schohirs in 107 boys' schools, 2,00&| 

f {*) Siie were under 12 yeai^ of age,(*) 

>l*p. 34 5. Though the worst type of private schools is rarer than 

it was 30 years ago, yet the general result of our enquiriea^ 
has been to show that a large proportion of the^e schools^ 
are uiisatislnctory. There are still some places, chiefly small 
country towns, where an inefficient private school can compete 
successf idly with a fairly good endowed school ; this |>aradoxical 
success being due to such causes as lower fees, adaptation of 
the corricuhmi to the ideas of parents, laxity in enforcing 
attcndanccj or supposed social " selectness." But such cases are, 
perliaps, not numerous. 

As the distinctive ad%^antage of the private school consists in 
the greater elasticity of its system, and tlie consequent opening 
for origirmlity, so it is essential, if this advantage is to be well 
used, that the headmaster should be a man of more than 
coiommi ability and resource. The private schools in which 
the hendmast^i^ satisfy this condition are those which are most 
likely to be of permanent value in Secondary Education. 

Higher Grade Ele^nenim^j Schools. 

[Knnis, 59. The name " Higher Grade Elementary school '* has beei 
applied in several different senses, which it is well to dia 
tingiiish. (1.) One type, which may he called noi'mal, is that 
of the school whieli teaches from the fifth standard upwards,'' 
and gives an education for two years ofter the seventh, i.e„ to the 
age of 15, at least (2.) Another ty])e is that which tenches^ 
from the lowtst standard upwards, also giving an education foi^ 
two years (in some cases even four) i;fter the seventh Btandard 
(though the proportion of pupi In v.dio remain 'after the seventU, 
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may 



idard is seldoin hirge). TliC Central Eoa^d Sdiool at 
eds is an exiimple, A school of eitlior of these two types 

science s-cliool (3,) 



not include an 



organisea sciei 
Lastly, there is tlie pseiido " higher grade *' school, which charges 
n fee, and is supposed to be rather more select, while in respect 
to the ciu*riculuin it is wholly, or almost wholly, elementary, 
A school of tiiis last iyjit\ «*f coui^e, con tributes nothing to the 
supply of Secundaiy Education, or very little. 

There are casps in which a Higher Grade elementary school 
carries on the education of some ci' its best pupils fi>r gome time 
after the age of 15, preparing them {e.g.) for a scbolai^hip com- 
petition, or for matriculation at i\vi local nnivemity collegej 
or at the University of Loudon. It ia in such cases (not 
numeruus) that the Higher Grade elementary school acts as a 
^econdaiy school of the second (and not merely of the third) 
grade. 

From information furnished t4» tlie Commission by the Asso- Hiqube Geapb 
elation of School Boards, it appears that there were (1894) in 
England (exclusive of Monmontlishire and of London) 60 
Higher Grade schools of the liist two t3"pcs under the manage- 
ment of fichool hoaids, of which no less tlian 3y were Organised 
Science Schools. For tlieir maintenance these stlicx)l.s depend 
%*ery largely upon State grants administered by the Science and 
Ai*t Department J but tlieir buildings are provided, as a rule, 
out of the rates. The degree to which tliey are giving 
instrui'tion higher than elejnentary may be, to some extent, 
estimated by the fact that out of the GO slioola^ — 

49 have chemical laboratories. 
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science let-turt rooms, 
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art rooiDS. 
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ir.annal workshops. 
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cookery kitchens. 
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laundries. 



In addition to tlie 60 schools with a regular organisation as 
higher grade scbools, there are 14 schools under the manage- 
ment of school boards in whiih separate cksses are maintaine^l 
for children beyond the standards ; and the total number of 
74 scliools is rt'turned as educating in such separate classes 4,606 
boys and 2,023 girls. There is also a certain number of schools 
c^f the Bitme class conducted by voluntary school managers In 
London there are three higher grade elementary schools. «nd 60 
other schools with separate classes tor children beyond the 
standards ; such classes containing in all 1,016 hcholai^.(*) 

Tfie geographictil distribution of the 60 higher gi ude board 
schools outside Loudon is woithy of remark. In 2:j out of the 
40 counties there are no such schools. No Ie?s thun 35 of the 
schools are in the three counties of Durham, Lancaster, and 
I York ; eight midland and eastern counties cont^un 19, and the 
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rest of EDgliind (outside London) has but 6. Of the 60 schools, . 
48 nre in county iK^roughs and 12 io Hmaller towns. 

We ha\e received more detailed information from 35 higher 
grade elemintjiry schools in the selected couhtieH,(^) in 21 of 
wliich provision is made for girls. The total nnmher of scholars 
in attendance in ISQ-h was 22,480, of whom 3,434 were over 
14 years of age and under 16, and 21 C were over 16 years 
of age ; 3,428 were in Standard VIL, and 3,288 were out of the 
standards. 

The classes are as a rule suniewhat smaller than in ordinary^ 
elerijentary Bcliools, and 34 of thepernifTneiifc and 4 of the visitini 
teachers are graduates of some university. 

The general character of I he instruction given may be inferi'ed 
from tlie fact that 23 out of the 35 schools are organised science 
Hcbools, iind nearly idi the schools send in candidates for the 
examination of th^ Science and Art Department. A more 
litei*ary curriculum ha.s however, been introduced in seveml 
8chool8. French and German form part of the regular course at 
the Leedn Central School, the Stoke Public School prepares its * 
ex- standard scholars for engineer studentships and assistant 
elurkHlnps in the navy, while in some cases boys liave been 
nuccesshdly prepared for the matriculation exandnation of the | 
London University. 

60. Organised science schools have already been described tol 
some e.xtent in the ineceding sections 12, 13, and 17 which treat] 
of the Science and Art Department. It is necessary, however,] 
to explain liere that they do not fall entirely within any of the] 
*• gradefi " which we have been consideriug, though they may bo 
met with ui all The organised science school may be a day 
school ur an evening school I'requenily it is merely a section 
of a larger institution. In tins form it may he found in tlie 
majority of lugher grade elementary sehcols and also in endowed | 
schools, which, as a wlude are cla"isified as " ilr^t grade." Some- 
times it ap]ieai8 as a munici] al technical schnol, or, again, as a 
branch of a niechfinies' institute. The name siujply &igniHe3 that j 
a Bchool, or some part of it, conibrms with certain regulations in ( 
accordance with which certain grants are dispensed by thai 
Science and Art Department. 

61. Other institutions whicli do not, as a whole, iidmit of 
clashitieation by '* grades, '* are evening schools or classes, and thel 
niiuiicipal >chools or mechanics* iiLStitutes aheady referred to. 
Evening .schools are of mtMiy kinds. Sometimes they look to 
the Science and Art Department solely, sometimes to the county 
councils. In other eases tliey are tiie outcome uf tlie philan- 
thropic ettVirts of private [lersuns to give those wdio liave left thej 
elementary schools Jie ojiportuinty of continuing their education ' 
or of recovering the l<nowledge they have forgotten. The 
Education Department has, \>y its recent code (or evening 
continuation schools, given them a dt-tlnite position in thenatiunal 
organisation of education, hut it is too soon yet to estimate the 
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importance ot tbis new departure* With re^^rird, liowcver, ta 
evening schools generally it may be observetl, tiratly. that the 
recent tendency has been to make the instruction given in them 
more secondary and less elementary ; secondly, that a very 
distinctive feature, as contrasterl with day schools, 18 to be found 
in the age of the scholars atteoding them ; they are to tlie adult 
artisan in many respects what the universiiy extenalon move- 
ment has u^uully been to the middle class ; and thirdly, thnt there 
is pi-actically no kind uf compulsion on the scholar to attend. 

ilunicipal sehojls and mechanics* institutes do not disjjlay the 
same variety of aim and character, and have in many cases been 
given a more solid position antl a niore definite cliaracter hy the 
operation of the Technical Instruction Acts. Under this influence 
they are tending more and more to become places of special 
technical instruction with more or less relation to particular 
tradcB* 

The timversiiy Extension Momment 

62, Among the agencies contributing to Secondary Education, 
a peculiar place is tilled by tlje system commonly known as 
University Extension. Initiated by tlie University ot* Car ii bridge 
in 1873j it is now conducted by botJi the old universities, by the 
Universities of Durham and Vict^>ria, and by the London Society 
for the Extension uf University Teaching(') In a general view of 
tho movement, tlie provision of lucal lectures at various centres 
throughout the country is the sahent feature ; but the work 
includes much more tlian that ; indeed, from an educational point 
of view, the lecture is not the most important element Before 
or after each Lecture, a clas.s is held by the lecturer, in which tho 
teach i n g is con vei sa ti o n al, t! i u s br i ngi ng hi m i u to pe r.s oi i a 1 i n te r- 
course with the students, and enabling them to di^cu^a diiheolties. 
Further, < questions are set on each lecture ; the student writes 
the answers at home and submits them to the lecturer for 
correction or comment. I^astl}', at the end of cacti course of 
lectures, an exanii nation is held by an examiner Itoui the 
university — only those students being acJmitted to it who 
have satisfied the lecturer in respect to attendance at lecture or 
class and in the doing of paper- work. The examination is not 
compulsory; but many of the best students usually go in for it. 
Before and dming each course of lectures, students are encouraged 
to read some selected books, and a certain number of such books 
are lent for their use from headquarters. Experience sliows that 
this system, when carried out in its entirety, can secure a high 
standard of training and knowledge. 

In the session 1893-94 moie than 60,000 pei'sons attended 
uoivei'sity extension courses in diflerent parts of the country. 
It is estimated that frnin 10 to 12 per cent of these were elder 
scholars in seco!idary schooU. The centres of uni VLTsily extension 

I teaching ai'e fairly distributed over the whole country. In n\any 
of them successful attemjtts have been made to arrange the subjects 
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of the conr.^es in a sequence extending over a pr?riod of ye4vrs. 
Want of funds, however, compels a large jiroportion of the h>cal 
organising c<j nraittees to make less satisfactory ari-angenients. 
But in recent years many of the.^e committeei have been enabled, 
by small subsidies from the technical instruction comrnitteea of 
county or county borough councils, to aiTange longer courses of | 
systematic instruction. Under the present state of the law, 
however^ which limits such subsidies to scientific subjects, injury 
IS said to h'lve been done to literary studies. University exten- 
sion teaclunsf has reached its most permanent organ tsatiun in 
the Univerc^ity Extension College at Reading, and the Technical 
and University Extension College at Exeter. In the founJation 
of the former, an Oxford College (Christ Church) took an im- 
portant part by oifering one of its Studentships, to be held by the 
Principal Tlic Reading College is supported by grants from 
the town council of Reading, the county councils of Berks, 
Hants, and OxfordBhire, tlie Board of Agriculture, and the 
Science and Art Department, as well as by private subscriptions. 
Many of its coui'se.s are examined, and some of it'i teachers 
supplied, by the Oxford University Extension Delegacy. The 
Exeter Technical and University Extension CoDege is in close j 
relation to the University of Cambridge, the Ijocal Lectures ' 
Syndicate guaranteeing part of the income of its principal, who 
directs both tbe technical and the university extension depart- 
ments of the college, The organisation of the two departments 
is to 6ome degree separate, but both are carried on in municipal 
buildings, nnd both are largely supported from municipal funds. | 
These colleges are of a new type, being an attempt to combine i 
the university extension system with the work of the Science 
and Art Department, and to uudntnin, through tlie method of I 
appointing and paying some members of the stalf and by means j 
of examination, an organic connexion between the univerai ties | 
and the educational machinery uf lurge town*. 

Since the aim of the movement is to bring university teaching! 
within the reach of thase who cannot go to a seat of learning. | 
it follows that, where this aim is inost fully realised, tbej 
standard is that of a univei-sity, and not tbat of a secondary] 
school. Owing, however, to defective previous training in many] 
of tbe students, the work actually done by the movement rises] 
only in part to the univei-sity atandard ; it is also, in part, work] 
proper to a secondaiy school, and, as already stated, use is inl 
fact made of it by some schools for a portion of their pupils,! 
Hence the relation ot tlie movement to Secondary Education U 
really t^v of old : it sup[*lemer>ts the existing provision lor such 
education, and it aUo contributes to an education which is higher 
than secondwry. Here it ia analogous totho-^e univei'sitycoUeg 
which, in respect to their firat-year students, compete with the 
highest forms of secomlary schools ; but there is tbis important 
ditferenee, that, in the case of tlie univei-Hity colhge, the lowerJ 
' idard in th« ihbi year is a tcnip'»rary defect which admits ofi 
1 iijcdy ; wliiliv in tbe t*jis«* oT the extension lecture s, it Is hardKn 
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separable from the peculiar eondifciuns of the movement. It is 
essentially a movement direct^^it to the>se whose cilucational 
opportunities liave been, and are, restrieted. It is in the smaller 
towna and the rural districts that univei'sity extension has found 
the best field for its activities. If Secondary Education wend 
once so oi*gainsed as to be placed within the reach of all who 
have the wish and capacity to profit by it, then the fimction 
I of university extension would l>e, in smaller towns and rur^l 
districts, identical with the proper function of university colleges 
in great towns. 



BoDiKS WHICH Conduct Examination or Inspection. 

A. — Examining Agencies, 

03. — (i.) In regard to those scholars in higher grade elemen- 
taiy schools who are in the standards, or under 15 yer^rs of age, 
the Education Department examines, not only in the elementary 
subjects, but also in the specific sulyects sanctioned by the Code. 

(il) The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge iiold local 
examinations for looys and girls at various centres tin-oiighoufc the 
coimtr}'. The examinations are in three grades — senior, junior, 
and (quite recently) preliminary. Seniors are admitted witUout 
limit of age, hut, in order to obtain honours, must be under 19, 
In the Cambriflge system Juniors, to obtain an ordinary cei-tificate, 
must be under iS ; or to obtain honours, under 16. The general 
standard of work is that of a second gi*ade secondary school In 
1893, Oxford examined 1,198 senior candidates (372 boys, 826 
girls), of whom 827 (259 Ixiys, 568 girls) obtained certificates, and 
2,539 junior candidates (1,505 boys, 1,034 girls), of whom 1,963 
(1.117 boys, 846 girls) obtained certificates. In the same year 
Cambridge examined 1,H25 senior candidates (5G4 boys, l,i01 
girls). of whom 1 ,269 (374 boys, 895 girls) obtained certificates, and 
6,992 junior candidates (4,691 hoys, 2,301 girls), of whom 5,118 
(3,34!) boys, 1,769 girls) obtained ceiiiiScates. The Cambridge 
Syndicate since 1862, and the Oxford Delegacy since 1877, 
have undertaken the examination of schools. The number of 
schools in England so examined and inspected, as a whole, in 
1893 was 147, of which 78 were for boys and 69 for girls. 

These examinations exempt (under certain conditions) from 
the examinations of tlie General Medical Council, the Incorporated 
Law Society, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Iii- 
fititute of Civil Engineers, the Institute of Actuaries, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the PharmaceuticijI Society, and the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, (') 

(iii.) The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinntion Board 
(commonly called " the Joint Board ") examhies such schools as 
have a regularly constituted governing body, or prepare a fair 
proportion of their boys for the universities, or can in any way 

five evidence of providing an education of the highest gr^ide, 
he board also grants certificates to boys under education at 
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Bcliool, who are examined by its authority. Girls are ako 
cxaniiaed under the same regulations aa those for boys ; but are 
allowed (as boys are not' to take the examination in two parts. 
In the last ten years the work of this Board has been nearly 
doubled. In 1893, 146 schools (89 boys', 57 girls'), were wholly 
ur partly examined, certiticates of variouB kinds being awarded 
to i;i45 out of 2,547 Cimdidat€s.(«) 

(iv,) The matriculation examination of the University of 
London is used as a leaving examination by a large number 
of schools* 

(v.) The College of Preceptors conducts half-yearly examina* 
tions of pupils of schools. There are three classes or grades of 
examination, with a certiticate correspondiog to each. The 
average age of entry has been, (1) for the third class, bo3^s 13 • 9 ; 
girls, 14 • 4 ; (2) for the second claas, boys, 15*5; girls, 15 * 8 * (3) 
for the tii-st class, boys, 16; girls, 17 "6. The candidates, of 
whom there were 16,672 in 1S93, come from schools of almost, 
every kind, but most largely from private schools. The higher 
certificates are recognised by the General Medical Council and 
the Incorporated Law Society as exempting students from the 
preliminary examinations. The College of Preceptors also 
undertakes the examination of entire schools. 

(V' i.) The Department of Science and Art annually examines 
the students in wcience and art schools and claBses.(^) 

(vii.) A provision for examination is ordinarily male in the ] 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners. They require that the 
school shall be annually examined by an external examiDer» and 
that a copy of hU report shall be submitted to them. They have 
also reserved to tliemselves, in their more recent schemes, the 
power of ordering a special examination %vhenever circumstances ' 
may appear to refjuire it, 

(\Hii.) Many county councils, and a few county Ijoroughs, pm- 
scribe, but do not conduct, examinations as one condition of their 
aid to secondary or teclinieal schools,(*) 

(ix.) Several other bodies hold examinations tor particulai* 
purposes. Thus, the Incorporated Association of Headmasters * 
conducts examinations for selecting the holders of scholarships 
given by some County Councils and some Trustees of Charities. 
The City and Guilds of Lyndon Institute hold technological 
examinations in many parts of the county. The Society of Arts, 
and the London Chamber of Commerce hold commercial exami- 
nations. To these must lie Mldetl the entrance examinations held 
hy vaiious professiunal botlit^s. The examinations conducted 
by the Civ^il Service Commiasioners (especially the t^xaminations 
for Boy Clerics and Second Division Clerks(^)) indirectly exercise 
a powerful influence in souie regions of Secondaiy Education, 
Siioh agencies, however, cannot be counted among those of 
wliich tlie primary aim is to test Secondary Education as such. 
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B, — AgencxeafoT Inspection of Secondary Scho^ils, 

(>4. The various kinds of inspection may be generally classitied 
as etlucatioual, administrative, and sanitary. Under the fii'st 
head the main object is to test the efficiency of the instruction 
given ; under tlie second, to see that the school is being 
conducted in confrirmity with the regulations prescribed for its 
management ; under the third, to see that conditions of health, 
both I hose of a general kind and those special to schooh^, are 
understood and observed. But in practice the}^ run into one 
another, and most of the inspecting agencies here noticed in 
some de^'ee take cognisance of all thi-ee kinds, 

(i,) In regard to the buildings of higher grade board schools^ 
and to such scholars in those schools as may be in the standards 
or under 15 years of age, inspection is conducted by the 
Education Department. 

(ii,) The Charity Commissioners have power to inspect 
Itodowed schools; but imtil a comparatively recent date no 
^^stematic attempt was made to supervise the working of 
Ischemes made nucler the Endowed Schools Acts. The Rt^port 
[of the Select Ctunmittee of the House of Commons un the 
[Endowed Stliools Acts, presented in 1887, drew attention to 
[tliis defect and recommended the appointment of additional 
[Assistant Commissioners for the purpose* Altliough no such 
Iditions to the stafi* appear to have been maiU^ the Charity 
f Commissioners instituted, in tlie year 1887, '*a systematic 
inspection, within certain geographical limits, of all the schools 
and educational endowments ai)propriated by schemes under tlie 
Endowed Schools Acts, to Secondary or Higher Education/*{^) 
[This inspection, whicli in the first year covered the counties of 
[Devonshire, Lincohishire, Northaoiptonshire, and Staftbnl shire, 
[has been continued in each successive year, but with the limited 
I ttaff available it has not been found possible to exceed the rate 
[of five counties a year. 

The nature of the inspection has been defined as official or 
[ftdministnitive rather than educational. Attention is primarily 
'directed to the working of tlie scheme, and the heads of eu<]uiry(^') 
include such questions as the condition of tlie property and tinaneial 
> aiTangements of the foundation, the election and attendance of 
[govemors, kc. But it is obvious that an enquiry wlileh extends 
|to the working of the SLheme in respect of the general character 
'of the instruction prescribed, the tuition fee, the numbers, 
payment, and experience of the teaching staff', the provision of 
seholai^hips and exhibitions, the condition of the school building, 
and the suiticieney of jdant and apparatus, has an important 
r educational side. Taken together with the report of the 
examination, a copy of which is required to be sent to the 
Charity Commission, the inspection is found by tlie Commis- 
sioners to '* afford material on which a fairly confident estimate 
" of efficiency can be based/X"") 
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(ill.) Thfi Department of Science and Art requires, as a con- 
dition of aiding schools or classes, that they shall at all times be 
open to inspection by Ha officers. The number of inspectors was 
in 1893, increased from 4 to 17, and the system that has hitherto 
prevailed of employing temporarj^ local inspeetm-s is being 
gradually superseded by the appointment of a permanent staff of ' 
80 siih.inspectors, grouped in districts, 

(i\\) Muiy county councils, and a few county boroughs, 
provide for the inspection of schools which they aid, either by 
their own office i*s or by inspectors appoiuted for the purpose. 

(v*) The Board of Agriculture has power to inspect, and report 
on, any secondary school which gives technical instruction, 
practic^al or scientific, in subjecls connected with agriculture. 
Some county councils employ the agency of the Board in con- 
ducting such inspection* Colleges aided by the Board are alsoj 
iiispecting bodies for this purpose. 

(vi.) The Oxford Delegacy and the Cambridge Sjnidicate for ' 
local examinations and the univei-sities of London and Victoria, 
undertake, when required, to combine the inspection with the | 
exaniination of schools. The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board I 
is an inspecting body, in so far as it may rc(|oiro to be satisfied 
that a given school is a proper one for the Joint Board to 
examine, 

(vii.) The College of Preceptors now undertakes a general 
inspection of certain school <. 

In regard to a considerable number of secondary schools of 
dirtercnt grades and types, there is still a nesd for more efficient 
sanitary inspection, for which the powers of the local officer of] 
health seem hardl}^ suitable or adequate. (*) 

The Operation of tue Grants made Br the Departmext 
OF Science and Art, and tiiku^ Relation to Grants 
MADE BY Local AuTiioRiriEs. 

G5, The grants made by the Department in nid of schools and 
classes for the teaching of science and art wt* re, until lately, of 1 
two kinds :— (1) fixed capitation gi-ants for attendance ; (2) pay- 
ments on the results of the written examination passed by 
each student 

Two principal defects have been very generally ascribed to 
the working of this system : — <L) Schools which largely depend 
for their sujiport on su^jIi grants have devoted themselves too 
exclusively to those subjects in scienf^e or art by which grants 
can be earned, witlr tlie result that literary subjects have been 
far to<i much neglected, or even virtually ignoi*ed. (2.) The 
method of payment on results of written exumioatmns has too 
often led to '' cramming." In nhovt, the train ng given has been 
one-si deil, and tA'en in respect to tlie favoured subjects, has had 
onlj" a limited educational value. 

The Department itself has for some time past been fully alive 
to these defects and desirous of remedying theni. 
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With regard to tlie present practice o£ holding the Department's 
examinations in the evening (fmin (J or 7 to 10 or 11 p.nj.), it 
appears that this plan, originally designed for adults, is hable to 
serious ohjeetions, both ediieational and pliysical, wlien apphed 
to boys and girls: day examination,'^ would be ilecidedly piefer- 
able. Exception may also be taken to the riile whieli concentrates 
the examinations in the month of May. For children, girls 
especially, who raay hav^e to pa^s in five or more subjects, 
the strain is too severe.(^) Under the new regulations for 
organised science schools no student in the elementary course 
is required to sit at the Jlay examinations ; but the old regulations 
still apply to other seho(3ls and cbisses. 

The grants of the Depigment arc intended (as its Directory 
states) •' to sujjplement and not to supersede local effort/* In 
many instances, county or borough councils make grants under 
the Technical Instruction Acts to sihools which arc also earning 
grants from the Department Id such ca.ses tixe local authority 
becomes entitled to some measure of control; and such contrul 
has occasionally been exercised with a view to supplementing 
any defect^ or modifying undesirable tendencies, whieh had 
heen observed in the workin-4 of the South Kensington system* 
Thus, the county covmcil of the West Riding Imis aimed especially 
at encouraging practical courses in science, and the teaching 
of design in nrt.(-) Devouslnre, again, affords examples of 
the valuable aid which a county council can thus render to a 
school under the De[)artment.{^) In a county Ixiroiigh where 
there Ls only one science and art school, this may, wntli aid from 
the council, be made virtually (though not in name) a municipal 
school ; as is seen in the case of the Exeter Technical and 
University Extension Conege,(*) 

The Warwickshire County Council makes no gi-ants to 
secondary schools, but only to siicli schools or institutions as 
are purely and simply technical, most of which also cam, or am 
qualified to earn, grants from South Kensington.^') What is 
regrettable in such a case is not the mere fact that the twai sets 
of grants overlap (which is not necess-jrily an evil, and may 
often be nn advantage), but that Secondary Education receives 
no aid wdiatever from the Local Taxation Act money* 

In SuiTey, all ttmchers of technical classes are paid by the 
county council, which also makes a grant in aid of loc^d expanses ; 
and at those centres where a gi\mt is t'lrned from the I)e[sart- 
ment of Science and Art, ihe whole amount of sucli grant is p^dd 
over by the hx;al committee to the county council If the 
amount exceeds that of the sum spent in praviding teachers 
for the technical classes, the council returns the balance to the 
local committee.(*^) 

Defects in the Suppj,y of Schools. 
G6. With reg^xrd to iii^st grade scliools, it is generally held that 
the sui'plv is, on the whole, sufficient, nt any rale for boys. 
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It IS tme that, for childi'en of the poorer classes, the difiicultieaJ 
of access to such schools are atiO^^eat, especially when the pupil J 
can be received only as a hoarder : and for this reason it 
sometimes thought that more first grade schools arc still neede 
at great centres. This may be so in some instances, but not^l 
probably, in many* A second grade school, wliich prepares fori 
the local university college, is often more suitable to a ccrtaiaj 
section of the population than a first grade school linked to J 
Oxfonl and Cambridge. 

G7. It is in the second and tliird grades that the principal 
defecU of supply are found. To take an example: Bury, in, I 
South Lancashire, a town with a population of 57,206, serves ] 
educatiuual centre for three neighbouring towns, viz.. 



as an 



Heywood (population, 23,185), Kamsbottom (1G,867), and Rad- 
cliSe (60,642). But the whole public supply of Secondary Educa 
tion which Bury can furnish consists of ics gr^immar school andJ 
its girls' high school. These are quite adequate as first grade 
schools for Bury and the three neighbouring towns ; but it seer 
prabable that more provision is needled, in each of those thre 
towns, for Secondary Education of the second and the tliirdl 
grade* 

As has been seen, the higher grade board schools are doing 
much to 80} I ply third gx-ade Secondary Education ; "but ther 
are still many places where it is wanting. In rural districts,^ 
especially, it i^ this grade of educiition which is primarily^ 
needed. In towma, especially in the smaller towns, there is 
still a widespread need for second grade schools. 

68. In rural dLstriets the pixjblem is peculiarly difficult, and 
presents special features which demand sepai-ate consideration. 
The first obstacle is the \'cry general apathy in regard to 
education.* The rural artisan, it is true — the village car- 
penter, mason, or blacksmith — usually wislies to see his chilili-en 
well educated ; and so, not seldom^ do people of the small 
farmer class ; still, these are the exceptions. In such nu'al 
districts, it is only the supply that can create the demand, 
ITie question is, how to provide the supply* There are many 
districts in wliich, owing to tliin population, or defective 
means of communication, or both, it would V)e impossible to 
provide an ade([uato supply of secondary schools for day pupils 
or day boarders. Such regions are, for example, the north and 
noiih'Wost of the West Riding, the .south* west of Norfolk, the 
west and south-eastern parts of War wick si lire, and pai*t of th 
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noi'th-west of Devon. One regcjurce wliicb luis Ijeeii triefl is an 
eloyieatary sdio<:il with a secoiniaiy top; l»nt iliiti does not 
always succeed. Probably, however, such failure can be 
explained, and the plan may yet be found workable in some 
places. The use of Hcholar^hips to liriiig tlie more i»romi,siug 
rural children t<.> existing secondary Hchool^ has partially met 
the tliiticuUy in »ome counties ; ejf., Somerset, Devon, Norfolk, 
and the West Riding* In Bedfordshire, however, the competi- 
tion for such scholar.ships was ho poor as to convince tlie county 
council that attention must be concentrated, in the fu'et instance, 
on the further education of the village nchoolmaster, in the 
hope of reaching the villagers through him.(/) 0) Mr. 

It hafi been held that in many rural districts the best ^''^^'^1^^*^"* 
solution might Ik3 found in the use of a system, which, under pj° ig^sc- 
the name of the Dick Jjequest, has done so much for the counties 
of Aberdeen, Banft', and Moray, viz., the making of grants to 
masters of parochial schools, or to school lioai'ds, on condition 
that the governor of tbe endowment are satisfied of the 
it'iency of tlic teacher and of the attention paid to the higher 
ibjecis of instruction in tlie schooh(-) But it is objected o See note on 
'^hat such a system is not applicable to the conditions which i^'*^^ Bequest, 
now exist, or are likely soon to exist, in rural Engl?i 
and that it woiUd prove an expensive nietho^l of |irodueing 
aecond-rate work. More is to be hoped, it is contended, from 
evening continuation Rchools, kept up to the highest possible level, 
and combined with a liberal and elastic provision of scholarships 
and bursaries, regard l^eing hr.d. in their allocation, to relative 
sparseness of population, and other local circumstances. 
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Deficiency of Means foh TaANSFFRHiNG Pupils from one 
Grade of Education to anothivR. 



69. There is need for a larger provision of means for transferring 
pupils from the elementary to the higher schooL 

There is already a fair provision in some places for sebolar- 
«hipH by which pupils may pass upward from tlioBe higher grade 
elementary schools^ wliicli give education for two yeai's after 
the seventh standard. By j^uch scholarships a promising pupil 
is enabled to go eitljer to a gi-amniar school or to a liigher 
technical school, according to bis aptitudes or prospects. There 
i** a general agreement on the part of the best teachers, 
l>oth in the higher grade elementary schtx)ls and in those 
to which the pupils go on, that this system has produced, 
on the wdiole, excellent results. It is not, however, so easy 
t^j decide the age #t which a pupil ouglit to leave the higher 
grade elementary school for the place of more advanceil educa- 
tion. If the fpiestion were regarded merely from the point 
of view of Secondary Education, the right age would seem to 
be 11 or 12. But account must be taken also of those cases 
in which the pupil at the higher grade elmentary school may 
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not be really to pass iipwarrl so early — perbapB, because the 
child's ability is late in sbc>wing itself, or because the parents 
hesitate, or for some other rc^asou. If such a pupil U really 
fitted to prcvtit by the higtier education, it would be a pity that 
he should have no fun her chance. To meet such cases, fiome 
scholarships might be given after 12 years of age. There would 
be less risk of diytocatin«^ tlie curriculum of the school to which 
the sehohir goes on^ if, at the higher grade elementary scliool, 
a larger place were given to literature and modern languages, so 
that the pupil leaving at 15 might have a sufficient prelirainaiy 
knowledge of such subjects. 

A larger supj)ly of scholarships, on reasonably elastic con- 
ditions, is certainly most desimlile, in ordt^r that the higher 
gmde eleraentiiry school may be firmly established as an impor- 
tant part of the provision for third grade Secondary Edacation, 
feeding at once the technicul or scieutitic school and the more 
literary school iu the rank next above its own. Great 
credit is due to several co inty and l*:jrough councils for the 
liberality which they have exercised in this direction, neces- 
sarily limited though it has been by the definition of technical 
education. But larger fadlifcies are still needed for the trans- 
ference of higher gi-ade elementary school pupils to grammar 
schools. Tlie example of BradfonJ Grammar School shows how 
a first fjrade sehcHjl may be in thon)ugh toucli with Oxfoixl 
and Cambridge on one side ainJ with elementary education on 
the oilier — receiving, no less than conferring, benefits by its 
link with the elementary schoola 

More seliolarships are required to connect first grade and 
second grade schools with places of higher dlucation. There are 
many grammar schools in which higher work would receive a 
valuable and much -needed stimulus from ^nch d provision. 

Defects of Organisation, 

These may be considered under three ]»rincipal heads: — 
(1.) The powers of anthoriiies, and their relations to each other. 
(2.) The relations between schools. (3.) Questioiiii connected 
with the intei-ual organisation of schools. 

AiUhorllics. 

70. It hns been seen that each of the three central authorities 
now connected with Secondary Educatioti has a strictly liiuited 
province* The Cliarity Commij^sioii, under the Endowed Sch<>ils 
Acts, can deal only with oeriaiu endowed seliools, and with these 
only for certain purposes ; while tlie processes involved arc com- 
plex and tedious. Tlie Department of Science and Art can take 
co'nuiiance oidy of certain suljjects out of the number of those 
which are compreheiRled in Secondary li^ducation. The Educa- 
tion Department touches Secondary Education ordy ihi'ough the 
higher work of certahi elementary schools, and (less directly) 
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through training of teachers and the rdation in which it stauils 
to the univei'sity colleges an<l the day tniinim;; colleges; and, 
while die f^phere of etich authority is thus narrowly circumscribed, 
those auLhryrities have no oganic connexion with each other. 
One Department may consult another on specitic aftaii*s common 
to both, and they may make jomt an^angements for a particnlur 
purpose ; but thtit does not affect their id ti mate indejieridence 
of policy and action. That independence may be illustrated by 
taking any part of the educational field in wliich the separate 
agencies happen to meet A grammar school may l>e worked 
under a .scheme framal and administered by the Charity Com- 
missioners; it maybe earning grants, or may also include an 
organi8e^l science sch ol, subject to the regulations laid down by 
the Department of Science and Art; and it may be recei\dng 
scholars from elementary sch'>ola, whose earlier training has 
followed lines prescribed by the Education Department. 

71. The local authorities are in a similar plight. Councils of 
counties and borouglis can aid Secondary Educfition only within 
the terms of the Tech ideal Instruction Acts. They are further 
hampered by various doubts — as (t^gf.), whether such a couneib 
acting alone, can found a general secondary school ; at what kind 
of school scholarships are tenable, &c. Then, within the same 
town or district, the local power over Seeonthiry Education may 
be i^hared between a county or borough council, a school board, 
various governing bodies, managing committees of proprietary 
schools, local committees under tie Sci*tnce and Ait De[)art- 
ment, and ujanageis of voluntary schools. Each of these 
unconnected local ageneit^s must, or ma}^ have re'ations wdth 
one, or two, or perhaps three central authorities, which are 
similarly independent of each other. It is not surprising that, 
under such conditions, ability, energy, and a cordial desire for 
co-operation have* nob ahvays availed to prevent w^aste of power, 
or one-sided develop n^ents of educational forces. 

72. The problem which such fticts suggest is more easily stated 
than solved; it is, in a few words, how to provide a single 
central authority which shall supervise the intere^jts of 
Secondary Education in England as a whole ; to pravide local 
auth'>rities, representative in the most complete sense, which 
shall in their respective areas reg,ird those interests wdth a 
similarly comprehensive view ; and^ re,serving ;i large freedom 
of action for such local authorities, to recimcile the ultimate 
unity of central control with a system sufficiently elastic to 
meet the ahuost infinite variety of local requirements. 

Nothing comes out more clearly from n close survey of 
Secondai'v Education as it now exists in England than the 
danger of assuming that the needs of one locality cm be 
accurately measured by those of another, even when the two 
places are comprised, perhaps, within the same county, and when 
the general conditions of the two cases might at first sight appear 
very simihu*. The causes of this lie deep in English history 
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English life, and English character; & centi*al(sing foixe which 
aou^ht to ei-aJicAte them would find that the roofs spread 
beyond its reach. The alarm, however, which is sometimes 
expressed^ Wsi a central auiiiority for Secondary EJueatio^ 
should make such an attempt, seems to be groundless. Thesd 
eocial diversities of educatioual needs are, in Elngland, tod 
well marked to escape the most superficial obser^^e'*; they 
would be necessarily and eoastantl y present to the minds of 
any competent persons who might be entrusted with a general 
central control ; no rock ahc^id could be more manifest to theid 
than the d»nger of too much centralisation. 

It is rather when the central control Is parcelled out, as at 
present, among several unrelated agencies, tliat a tendency to 
stereotyped forms or ri^d codes may be exj>ected ; since each 
agency Is eontitied to its own province, an I does not neeessirily 
feci obliged to consider how far a greater flexibility in its own rules 
might benefit interests which are confided to other departments 
A properly cor itituted central authority w^ uld represent, not 
bureaucratic rigoui% but cumprehensivenea? of view and general 
unity of educational policy ; while the local authority would be 
the primary judge of local needs, enjoying a freedom of initiative 
and of acti -n commensurate with the large responsibilities of 
fiuch a position. 

The Relations between Schools. 

Under this head we have to consider the several forms of 
competition or interference between schools, whether of the 
same grade or of different grades, which are commouly denoted 
b}' the word "overlapping.** The cases described by this ^neral 
term are chiefly of three kind^, 

73. The tir4 arises from an over-supply of scjiools of the same 
grade and the same type in a given district, involving a waste of 
resources through one or moi-e of such schools being thinly 
attended. 

This kiuil of ** ovei lapping " is comparatively rare. An 
example is aflbrded by the competition at Boltoa between the 
Gram 111 ar School and the Churcfi Institute Boys' School The 
competition has existed for about 30 years. It is allowed on 
all hands that tliere is not room for both sehools : schemes of 
amalgamation have been proposed^ but without success. Such 
cases occur sporadically. But we must be on our guard against 
assuaiing that "overlapping'* in tLi:^ sense actually occtirs 
wherever two schools of the same grade and of similar type 
exist in the same place. For example, the Mechanics' Institute 
Scliool at Leeds gives a course of instruction very similar to 
(though not identical with) that given io the coiTcspouding 
department of the Leeds Higher Grade Boai-d School ; and its 
pupils are drawn fi-om much the same social classes. Yet, 
thuLigh its fees are considembly higher tlian those of the board 
schoolj it has not suffered from the competition.^^) It gives more 
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time to Englisli, and rather less tr3 science, tJian is given in the 
board school ; but this fact does not suffice to explain how it can 
prosper alongside of such a rival. The true eKpIanation 
seems ti be that at the great centres of papulation there is a 
growing demand for secondary schools, teaclung English and 
science at a moderate price, and such a variety (»f sicial con- 
ditions that two schools closely similar in cnnieula, can flourish 
together. 

74, The second kind of *• overlapping *' is that which arises 
when a lower school retains pupils who are ri|»e for a higher. 
This is hy far the most frecpi'^int* It occurs in several different 
forms and under various conditinns. 

(l) The higher grade elementary school is the type which is 
most often regarded us trespassing on the province of schools 
above it. But the cases in which such trespass is alleged 
require to be carefully distinguished and separately considered. 
(a.) Where the higher ^^rade elementary scliool serves as a third 
grade secondary sehoih it is not^ as a role, trespassing^ 
but rather tilling a void : it is doing much-needed work 
of a particular kind, wljich ixo otlier local agency per- 
forms. Tl'ird grade endowed achools have never been 
astablished in any cor.siderahle number. At Man- 
chester and Salford only abaut 1 hoy per 1,000 of the 
population attends public secondary schools other than 
higher gradu elementary schools ;(') tlie reiison, perliaps, 
being that ]iarents who will not pay mo:c than i-L is, 
a year have not found third grade scIjooIs at that 
price* The higher grade elementary school largely 
corresponds witli a demand for Secnn-lary Education 
from the lower social strata, and the ri^gion of its 
special activity is the space, left practically vacant, 
between elementary' education and the second grade 
secondary schooL 
(6.) The higher grade elementarj" school also occaaionally servew, 
for a few of its pupils, as a secondary school of the 
second gi'ade. This may happen simply l:>ecause a given 
town possesses no second grade schooL The casefi, 
however^ in whicli a higher grade school keeps pupils 
after 15 are comparatively few; and the pupils who 
stay after 16 are fewer still. 

When higher gi-ade elementary schools are de^ribed as ** over- 
lapping" endowed schools, it should be remembered that the 
trespass sometimes proceeds from tlie other side. There are 
many of the smaller grammar schools, in variuus part« of 
England, which "devote themselves too euclusively to the work 
** of a higher board scliool,"(^) 

In esthnating the exteut to which higher grade elementary 
chools divert pupils from second grade or first grade schools 
i^hich charge higher fees, it is necessary to oliserve that the 
parentis incc»me is an unsafe test Because a father chooses a 
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cheap scliool when he could afford a dearer one, it does not 
follow that he would have sent his son to the dearer school if the 
cheaper had not exijsteri. A t Halifax, the gramraar school has been 
sui)1k>8lh1 to Hiiffiiu froTit the competition of the higher grade 
board bcIiuoI ; such a coiii|'etition wuuld be regrettable, but a 
competent enquirer believes that there are ntt more than some 
20 or 30 boys at the hoard school, out of about 300, wh«s in 
») Mr. Latirie, its abKenc*% Wuuld have leeii sent to the grain miu* schooL(*) 
iTlL p. B4. Qj^ lY^^ other hand it in certain that the higher grade elementary 
schm>hi ai'e giving Secondary Education to great numbers who 
otherwise would never have had it Leeds affords a signal exatnpJe 
of this; and Sheffield annthor. Such schools meet the case of 
quick cljildren whii j-asH their standards soon after 12, and who 
either cm not g«:> to a granmtui" HchcKjl, i r would not find there a 
training suitable for their future tallin;:. 

There are, no doubt, cases In which the cheapness of the hiiiher 
grade elementary j-chni^l may in luce parents to keep a child 
there after 13, when they cnuld atf*jrd to send him to a placr of 
more advanted education. Indeed, parents are apt tu cauge the 
quality of a Idgber gi^ade elementarv school liy the success of 
a few picked bnys at the tup, and to infer that little could be 
ga ned ly s'^ndiiig their lo}' elsewhese. But such cases must be 
estimated in regard to the general g<x>d. If in a higlier grade 
elementary school of 1,000 tlierc are 50 such inBtaDces of boys 
who sutler hy stiiyini^ on, the disadvantage to these is still out- 
weighed by the lienelit conferrerl on the 9.5i* whase education 
(•) Mr^ Kitche- niiglvt otherw^ise liave ended ui the age of 13.(''') 

There are undoubtedly a fe%v is^olated cases in vsrhich a liigher 
gi-ade elementary school has undidy competed with a fchool 
of n gi'ade al:»ove its own* 1 his may Ive said of a higher gi^de 
school wdiich jirepares for the Oxford Ltical and London Matri* 
culation examinations, w hile good secomlary schoijls are its near 
neighbours. But such instances are rare exceptions. On the 
whole, higher giade elementary schools must be regarded as 
agencies which supply a widely -felt need without ovei'stepping 
the fair limits of a province which they have legitimately and 
usefully made their own. 

In many instances, an oi*dinary elementaiy school (not 
higher grade) may retain pupils who ought to l*e at a higher 
school. This is said to cjceur at Warwick ; the cause assigned 
Ix^ing that the fees at the midrlle school are higher tlan working- 
(*) Mr.Mad^ie, class parents can pay.(**) In some rural ilistrlcts, the farmers are 
VIL p. 54, content that ihe education of their boys should end wiUi the 
elementary school ;(') this, however, is not properly a ca.se of 
*' overlapping/' but rather a symptom of rural indiflerence to 
higher education, or of the need of a cheap anri suitable se on- 
dary school in the nei^-hhourhtTod. 
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the technic^il school partly overlaps the graminar school by 
teaching literary subjects tor tlie Lomlon Matriculation. At 
Shetfield, the technical school, instead of U8ing the other 
secondary school r of the town to tmin the boys for its senior 
department, undertakes thstt task itself. At Devonpovtj the 
Municipal Technical School teaches elementary science, with 
hardly any literary snljjects, to dav students who would other- 
wise, it is said, attend secondary schcwjlsQ On the other baud, 
Bradford can show a technical sehtxil which observes the limits 
of its own provdnce, without trespassing either on thnt uf tlie 
grammar school or on that of the higher gi*ade board school, 
which serves as feeder to both.(^) As between technical schools 
and secondary schools of other kinds, the best safeguard against 
undue overlapping will probal>ly be found in rendering each 
kind of school as efficient as possible for its special purpose. 

76. A third form of overlapping occurs when a schonl of hiifher 
grade preriiaturely attracts pupils who ought to lie at a school 
of lower gra^le. This is not freijuent At Llverpotjl there is 
an opinion that boys are drawn away from the higher secundar}'^ 
schools to the University Collet^^e at too early nn age, the day 
students being adniitted at any age after 15, subject to an 
entrance examination for all inider 1 (j.(^'^) Similarly, '' a great deal 
** of the work" done nt The Yorkshire College, Leeds — where 
the mle as to age is the same — -'* is in direct competition with 
" the tifth and sixth form of a good grammtir scbool."('*) It has 
been sdd that it may become necessary to iix the age of 
entrance te) all University Colleges at not less than 10.:;*^) The 
Firth College, at Shefheld, i*ctually admits no students under 17. 
The Technical and Uni\ersitv Extension College at Exeter has 
fixed the minimum age for admission (witli certain cxce[)tions) 
at 18, in order to avoid competition with other local institutions. 

Mjison College, at Birmingham, to some extent overlaps the 
high schools ^/^. 7., in so far as it has not yet ceased tu prepare 
for the London Matriculation. It is pointed out that, on the 
other hand, the high schools prepare for the London intermediate 
examination, keeping their boys anrl girls for that purpose to 
18 or ID ; and that the girls' liigh school even ]«repares for the 
B.A. degi*ee. But, at any rate, it is evident that to prepnre for 
the London Matriculation can scarcely be regarded as the proper 
function of a university college. Another example of nver- 
la()ping in thi?^ form appears to exist in the boys high schools 
of King Edward's foundation at Birmingham, where bo>8 who 
are j^eiit on with sch^4at ships from the grammai' t^chool to the 
high school often leave the latter at 1(j (which is also the grammar 
school limit), having stayed perhaps only a year or two. This 
is unsatisfartory : but, considering the fact that openings in 
business often occur snddimly it is dithcult to prevent. ('■*) The 
same thing, indeed, is frequent at some of the gi'catest public 
schools. 
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This rapid survey will have sufficed to show the curious fact 
that some of the plieuomena which are commonly regarded as 
cases of " overlapping " are due, not, as might have been 
supposed, to a redundancy, but to a deficiency of educational 
supply. 

In its genuine and really mischievous forms, on the other 
hand, " overlapping " must be considered as essentially a 
symptom of defective organisation. 



Questions connected ivitk the Internal Organisation of Schools. 

nbbdof 77. The foremost need is that secondary teachers should be 

sbcowdary systematically trained in the methods and practice of education. 



Teachebb. 



This has long been required of elementary schoolmasters ; and it 
might seem strange that the same rule should not yet have been 
applied to schools of a higher grade. But some of the reasons 
for this anomaly are not difficult to perceive. In the first place, 
the English ideal of a secondary teacher has been the assistant 
master in a gieat public school, usually a graduate in honours of 
Oxford or Cambridge, who comes from the university to the 
school without any previous experience in teaching. In a great 
boarding school a master's influence over the bojs depends so 
largely, indeed so predominantly, on his moral and social qualifi- 
cations that, if only he is a respectable scholar, the general 
estimate formed of him — in other words, his reputed success as 
a schoolmaster — will not be greatly aflected by the fact that he 
IS an indifferent teacher. Secondly, men untrained, except by 
their own experience, have proved good teachers ; and it is alo) 
true that in the case of great teachers the gifts which make 
greatness cannot be taught: whence there arises, a popular 
impression that a teacher is bom, not made. And a third cause 
may be noted : much of the teaching which leaves the deepest 
impress on school boys and on undergraduates is given, not in a 
large class, but either to the single pupil or to a very small 
group ; and, in such a case, faults of method are less felt. It is 
only since elementary schools have begun to do some second€u:y 
work, and primary teachers have begun to find their way into 
secondary schools, that English observers have been enabled to 
compare trained and untrained teachers of the same subjects. The 
master in an elementary school may sometimes be too mechani- 
cal ; he may sometimes be lacking in general cultivation, and in 
appreciation of literature — and therefore in fitness to teach it; 
his efficiency as a tea<;her may also be limited, in some cases, by 
the narrow range within which his knowledge of his subjects is 
confined ; but in regard to the right ways of teaching, and the 
principles on which those methods rest, he is a disciplined expert, 
often imbued, too, with a genuine enthusiasm for the art which he 
has laboriously acquired ; while liis competitor — in so far as there 
is competition — the ordinary master in a secondary school has 
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acquired his jittaiuments iii a more liapliazard manner, 
largely IVoin peiaonal experience. One ot" the Jlflerences which 
may be usually observed is the sujieriority of the trained 
te;icher in maintaining the *iltention of a large class. 

78, The attempts to provide systematiciilly trained secondary 
teachers have not hitherto l>eeii encouraged by any appreciable 
demand for them in boyV schools. But there is a conBiderable 
demand in girls* secondary schools. In 1879 the University of 
Cambridge established the '* TeacheiV Traiuiog Syndicak^" nnder 
which examinations in the theory, history, anrl practice of teaching 
are held at various centres in the United Kingdom. Certificates 
of two kinds are given, viz., (1) of theoretical knowledge, and (2) 
of practical efficieney : the tirst c;m Ixj obtained separately ; the 
second c-annut be obtained without the first, or without a year*8 
work in teaching at a recognised s "haol The candidates thus 
far have been chiefly women. Since 1854 tlie College ot 
Preceptors lias conducted examinations of teachers in the 
theory and [practice of education, and, since 1873, has provided 
systematic courses of lecttires on the science and art of edu- 
<»ation, which have been attended by many hundreds of teachers. 
It has now completed arrangements for opening a Day Training 
College in Loudon for men, the students at wdiich will liave 
opportunities of practising in London secondary schools of high 
repute and of dift'erent types. Similar provision for the training 
of secondary teaciiers is also about to be made at Oxford and at 
Jfason*s College, Binningham ; and this example will probably 
%e followed by university colleges in other parts of the country. 

The only secondary training collesje for men which has yet 
been estal«lished had a brief existence, as it was not supported 
by the heaflmasters of public school?. For women there are a 
few such coUeges, w^hich may be classed as follows : — 

(i.) CoUeges whicb offer a year's course of professional training, and 
possess a auitaVile practising school under their own direction ; 
as Miiriii Grey College, London, and St. George's College, 
Edinburgh. 

(ii J Colleges which offer a yeftr'a coarse of profesaioiaftl training* and 
are permitted to nae for practising? Home suitable public school 
or achools ; as the Cambridge Training College, and Bedford 
College, London. 

{iii.} Schools which employ student teachers and prepare them, and a 
few outside studenti, to paes the prore**sional earamination for the 
certificate of the University of Cambridge, or for that of tii« 
University of Lor.don {unen only to B.A,'» of London) ; as the 
Cheltenham Ladies' College and Datchelor Gills' School, 
C^mberwell. 

(it.) Colleges and schools which train goveruesiies, either for orivaie 
families or for schools, but do not retpiire any public stinoard of 
knowledge that would suffice for teachers of eecondary schooU, 
nor present tbeir atudonls for any public certificate or diploma. 
There are Viirious societies of thie type, 

(v.) Colleger which give certificates to tlieir own candidates (Home aiid 
Colonial Society). 

A considerable and increasing number of traine<J prinifiry 
teachers are now employed in secondary bcIk'oIs ; and the 
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influoiice of training colleges for teachern in eleiiiL^ntary schools it 
thus makiug itself more anrl more felt in SeconJary Education. 

A question closely ccnnected with training, viz,, the regis- 
tration of teachers, will be dealt with in a later part of this 
Report 

79. While the ordinary secondary school suffera from the need 
of s} steniatieally tmineil teachers, higher gi-ade elementary 
schofJs sutfer mure especially from the nteJ of teaehero with a 
more varied educational experience and a wider mental huiizoii. 
The latter cla-ss of schools would greatly benefit by the influ- 
ence of teachers who had known the life of a public school 
and a university ; it would be a valuable corrective of the 
tendency to a one-sided curriculum (though it must not be 
suppasid that this tendency is one f»>r which the teachers have 
hitherto been mainly responsible) ; it would also strengthen 
in such schools the sense of a coqiorate school life. Some 
good is done in this way where it is found possible to 
organise games, such as football and cricket. "The Arnold 
" of board secondary schools/' says an experienced observer, " is 
*' yet to come ; there is no more important, no more pressing, 
" no nobler work to be done by a rising Arnold tt>ilay than to 
" show by striking example how the public school feeling can 
" be combined with higher grade elementary work/'(/) 

80. Details of school curriculum and school economy do not 
fall within (he scojje of this Report ; but a survey of English 
Secondary Education » as it now exists, reveals some general 
defects of internal organisati* 'U tt management which ai-e so 
widespread that they should be indicated here. One of these 
has already been noticed in connexion with the working of the 
gr^mts made by the Department of Science and Ai*t, and 
need not* be dwelt upon here ; it is the warping of the curri- 
culum, in many schools of various kinds, by devotion to the 
aim of grant eamiug; with the result that, broadly speakings 
literary sultjects have been either virtually ignured, or studied 
in far too perfunctory a manner ; while in other cii!=es scientific 
suhjecta may have been too much suboixlinaied to literature. 
The Department of Science and Art is now itself desirous to correct 
this tendency. Another very general defect, especially notice- 
able in the lower grades of schools (but found in other schools 
alsu) is the unsiitisfactory teaching of English literature; as, 
for instance, whm children of 12 or 13 are set down to study 
Khig Lear, while child? en of the same age, under the more 
judicious arrangements of a neighbouring grammar school, 
take Washington Irving(^) Another very general defect, which 
seems to be e^specially freijuent in the average grammar 
bcliool — largely through want of proper lalx)ratoriea and 
apparatus — is inefficient teiclunijj of elementiay science; the 
genei'al result of such jnefEciency being thot th** subject i» 
deprived of real educational value. The teiiching of ait, again, 
is seldom as fruitful or stimulating as it might be. 
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More general in its nature tluin any of the defects just 
noticed, is that coiiflict wliich gi>es on in so many schooL* 
between the attempt to educate — to ti'uin the in in J — and the 
attempt to teach something of immerliate practical utility The 
favourite battle-ground of these forces is that ill-defined region, 
" a s<'>ur.d commercial education." Thus, in a form of 40 Ijoys in 
a large mechanics' institute school, 12 take shorthand, 8 take 
German, and 20 take Latin— the mechanical subject, shorthand, 
being treated as alternative to the really educational subjects. (^) 
Something may doubtless be said in favour of a specialised 
commercial education ; but a sound general education ought to 
precede it. It is interesting to find an assistant in a retail sliop 
in Devonshire laying stress, in an able letter, on the paramount 
imf»ortance of training the rea^^ning faculty, with a view to 
business life ; he suggests (e,g.) a simple course of applied logic, 
and the rudimi-nts of political economy. (^) 

Then ao impediment to efficiency which is very common in 
higher grade schools is the unduly large size of the classes. 
Tins may often be due to the need or desire for economy ; but 
it appears also to indicate the influence of elementary school 
tradition. Grammar schools, it m ly be observe J, often tend to 
the opposite fault of having the classes too small. 

81. In connexion with the internal organisation of endowed 
schools, a question which has been much discussed is, whether 
the conditions under which the headmaster and the a^^sistant 
masters respectively ijold their offices are satisfactory, or require 
to be modified by a nght of appeal against dismissal. In the 
case of the headmaster of an endowefl school, such an appeal 
would be from the decision of the governing iKnly, which, under 
the existing law, is hnaL There appears to be a cunsiilemble 
body of opinion in favour of granting the right of appctxl to an 
BBsistant master who has been dismissed by his headmiister, or 
requiring that such dismissal should be approved by the 
gov^erning bo+ly of the school. But these points will be more 
conveniently treated in a later part of our report- 

82: With regard to the salaries paid to assistant teachers, 
it aeema clear that, at least, in some cases, they are too 
low, and that a higher scale of lemuneration would tend to 
improve the quality of the education given. In the cheaper 
schools, where the expenditure ]ier pupil is necessarily very 
small, it is impossible to provide adequate salaries for a 
srufficient number of well-educated teacheiu The teachuig 
staflj in such a case, must be either defective in quality, 
or else too small tor the work of Ihe schooL Even in 
schools where the average salary rises to llOJ. or 120i., it is 
manifest that, if the junior teachers be adequately paid, the 
seniors cau have no prospect of an increase in their salaries, 
and the school must suffer by the discouragement of experienced 
tear>|>er8. Saving for illness or old age must be impossible in 
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many cases ; and an economic position which involves priva- 
tions and anxieties cannot be favourable to the vigour and 
influence of the teaching stafl*. 
Di8T?HCTioif8 ^^- ^^^ ^^^ pupils of different social classes can be successfully 
nrSEcoyiARY taught in the same school is still a problem of Secondary 
^ Education, with many different phages. It is one which the 
Schools Enquiry Commissioners fully recognised, and which, in 
some cases, they even regarded as insoluble. Thus, where they 
remaik that " in a small town, dealing only with its own limited 
" population, the inherent diflSculties of combining a thorough 
" classical with a thorough commercial education appear insur- 
" mountable," the firat reason assigned is " sensitiveness on the 
" subject of mixture with boys from lower ranks of society, 
(0 Report, " because they are neighbours as well as 8chooIfellows."(^) In 
VoL I. p. 181. the interval of 27 years which has elapsed s'nce those words 
were written, " the social diflSculty," as it is sometimes called, 
has become less, on the whole, in many places ; partly through 
general social causes, partly through causes connected with the 
newer developments of education. For instance, when a parent, 
who could afford to send his s^n to a more expensive school, 
chooses to send him to an elementary or higher grade elementary 
school, he clearly cannot complain of the associations into whidi 
his son is brought, and the idea of social niixture for educa- 
tional purposes thus gradually gains a qualified acceptance. 
Speaking generally, it is at great centres of population, 
especially in the north of England, that the " social difficulty " 
most decidedly tends to diminish. In many small towns and 
rural districts it still exists in considerable strength, and is likely 
to die hard. It is right to remember that, however desirable from 
an educational point of view the extinction of social exclusive- 
ness may be, there are cases in which it is justified. A parent 
who has reason to think that his children, if sent to a certain 
school, will run the risk of acquiring habits of speech or 
behaviour which might be disadvantageous to them afterwards, 
is entitled to decline such a risk. This remark does not 
apply to cases — still, unibrtunately, not rare— in which the 
objection is founded, not on anything in the character or 
manners of the pupils, but simply on the status of their parents. 
As might have been exi^ected, the resolve to avoid contact 
with social inferiors is usually most inflexible where the social 
distinction is narrowest The objection is much more often on 
the part of the parents than on that of the boys or girls. 
One thing is clear; this difficulty is pre-eminently a problem 
wliich can be dealt with only in the light of local knowledge. 
It may bo aqute in one place and non-existent in another 10 
miles off: It will be for the local authority to decide what 
arrangements should l>e made in this respect. 

i^^^l\\Vi^^^ ^ «*• With regard to religious instruction in schooLs it has lonff 
Tuoou? l^^^ <^1^« sU^ft^iy «^m of educational legislation in England to 
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remove all just eausts of offence or friction, and to secure, as fir 
as possible, that differences of religious belief shall nut nndnl}'- 
restrict the iiiffuHion of educational Ijenefits. Thus the Endowe^d 
Schools Act of 1800 gives power to tmstees of endowed achonh 
to a«lmit children not l>elongiiig to the denomination with which 
the Bcliool may be connected ; provided that the instrument of 
fuundation iloQS not expressly forbid, (Tie nine gi'eut public 
scliook, and some others, are exempt from this Act.) The 
Public Schools Act of 18G8 enables governing bodies to make, 
alter, or annul regulations with a view to the case of hoys whose 
parents or guardians may wish to with<liaw them from the 
rehVions instruvtioo given in the school. The Endowed Schools 
Act of 18G9 requires that every scbemefor a school ^hall contain 
a provision for a similar purpose. The Technical Instruction 
Act, 1H8D, provides that in a school aided out cf the local rate 
no student receiving teclmical or manual instruction shall be 
required to attend any religious observance or teaching. 

Tliere has also been durmg the last half century a marked 
growth of good sense and goo'l feeling on such matters. In 
English Secondaiy Education, " the religious difficulty " is now 
extremely rare. Evidence supplied hy the acttjal working of 
schools, and derived from all parts of the countiy, abundantly 
proves this. At the same time it would be nnwan-antable to 
afBrm that there is no latent uneasiness. Rather there seems 
to be some consciousness that this diflBculty is always a 
possible cotitingency ; anrl perhaps tijat very feeling is not 
without its value as a partial j-afeguard against the diiuger whicli 
it apprehends. 
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Some Coksideratiuns aELAXiNQ especially to the 
Secondaey Education of Girls. 

85. Since the Sehools Enquiry Commission made their report 
in 1868, there has pruhably been more change in the condition of 
the Secondary Education of girls tlian in any other department 
of education. The rt'p(»i*t of that CMmnii-ssion, the action of the 
universities in regard to the higher education of women, iknd 
other causes, have produced an effect which is gradually per\ading 
all classes of ti«e community; and, tlii'ough this or otiier causes 
the idea that a girl, like a boy, may be fitted by education to 
e&m a livelihood, or, at any rate, to be a more useful member of 
a^ety, has become niore widely dilFosed. The supply of good 
schools for girls is now far larger than it was 25 years ago. 
Private school s have verj' much improved, schools for girls, 
under public management, have sprung into existence, and 
man}* parents, of the richer classes, who would f oiTneidy have 
employed private governesses, now send their daugliters to 
day schools or boarding schools, 

86. The increase in tlie supply of good public secondary schools expom 
for girls has pi-obably been both an effect and a cause of the ^^^ * 
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gr^ai cliange in public opioion as regards their education. This 
increase is duo partly to the action of the Endowed Schools 
Cbinmission and Cliarity Commission in restoring to the nse of 
girls educational endowments originally intended for them, and 
in directing the application to the educati«m of girls of a share 
of those not specially app^-opriatad to lx>ys. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that more has not been d >ne in this direction. Tiiis, 
however, is a defect for which tht^ backward state of public 
opinio I, and not the Charity Commission, in to blame. The 
Comunssioners of 1864 mention only 12 endowed schools for girls 
in Englatid (exclusive of Monmouthshire). There are now some 
80 girls' schools giving Secondary Education in aceoi-dance with 
schemes established under the Endowed Schools A*^ts;(') and 
there are other endowments under those Acts which are, or 
under certJiin circurustanecs may become, avuilable for the 
Secondary Education of girls. 

Indeed, so far as Ji.odern btinef actions are conceined, the 
prospects of highf^r education for girls and women are 
exct^ptiouallv goud. In their latest Report,(^) tlie Chaxity Com- 
missioners aftei" giving a list of gifts of 1,000/. and upwards in 
the last 20 ye irs, make the following remarkable comment :- — 
" As to one puHicular bninch of Educational Endow ments, 
" namely, that for the adv^ancement of the Seeonthiry and 
" Superior Education for Girls and Women it may lx> anticipated 
" that future generations will hx^k back to the period immedi- 
" ately following upon tho ScIkx^Is In(|uiry Ci>mmission and the 
" consequent passiiig of tlie Endowed Schools Acf^s as marking 
" an epoch iu the creation and application of Enilownients for 
" that branch of Educaiion similar to that which is marked, for 
" the &lucation of Buys and Men, by the Keformatior. 

87. Another fi'uitfid soui*ce of increase in public Secondary 
Education for girls has been the establishment of proprietary^ 
schools on commercial principles — sometimes by purely local 
coinpiuiies, sometimes by c >mpanies extending their operations 
over the whole country or large districts. The most important 
of the latter class are the Ciils Public Day School Company, 
attd the Church Schools Company, winch between them own 
60 schools. Proprietary schools have generally been established 
and managed by peraons genuinely interested in education ; and 
their success, at least in districts where the population suffices to 
maintain a large school, has been very remarkable* They have, 
moreover, led to the establishment, in some places, of good 
pr jprietary and private schools eontlucted on the same lines. 

The fees in the sciiools of wliieh we have been speaking nxnge 
generally from nine to fifteen guineas |>er annum, iind the 
cfdumtion is continued, when desired, up to the Jige of 19. 
Pniprietary srhixjts, giving a less expensive education at a 
hiwor fee, havo l*een h^ss suocessful ; and there seems to be 
a gm)d ileal to be done in imin-oving both the demand for, 
and the supply of, schiKds for girls leaving schfX)! at about 
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iind unable to pay a high fee. But, while this is a 
serious want, there is also a cei*taiii delicieney in the supply 
of the more expensive kind o£ high school — that, namely, 
which can give the very best teaching, and enough of it, in ^%y 5^^ Tahlea 
all subjects. A better staif is required for this pui-pose than prepurcd by 
cat! be paid out of an average expciuliture of about 13/, per Al^'^'^f^* ♦ 
pupil. There are very few girk' s h*)oLs in wJiieli the cost \h so Assci^ittt^on, 
high AS 18/. »ir 20/. per head; but their popularity shows that App. Vol. IV* 
there is a deniand for thein, even at se'f -support ing fee8.(^) f'- ^^^- ^ 

88. So far as can b^ judged from places wht^re the supjjly of QFASTrrrAin* 
public Secondary Educati ^n of the fir.st and second ^nide laken 
tOi/ether is equal in quantity and quality for l>c»ys and for girls {ejj., 
Birminghaui* Exeter, Tiiett'ord^ the demand for tlie two sexes is 
about iqual. As regards- education ending at aboiit 14 or 15, 
it is more difficult to judge. There is little pulilic j^rovis'on of 
education of this kind outside of higher grade elementary 
schools with ex-staudai^J classes. In most places where such 
ex-standard classes exist they are less attended by gir!s than 
by boys ; bat whether this is because the girls are 
wanted at home, or because education is thtjUght to be less 
remunerative for girls than for boys, or beeauf^e ttie girls are 
educated ebewhere, or for all these reas lis, it is difficult to .say. 

The Secondary Education required by gills of the industrial 
classea will Tiecesmrily differ in some respects from that required 
by hoys of the same class»^B. But it is undesirahle that this 
ditferenc-^ should lie so empluisised us to obscure the aim 
common lo Secondary" Education for lx>ys and girls alike. 
There are, hix^adly speaking, two divergent views of tliis question. 
In one view, practical utility is paramount: the girl is to be 
trained for domestic duties, as the boy is trained for some 
definite calling. In the other view, the tii-st aim is a true 
education of the mind, for girl aud boy alike ; and the special 
require tnenta of the industrial classes should, as far as possible, 
be subordinated to that aim. It is not incompatible witb the 
recognition of this principle that the girl, like the boy, should 
receive some special instruction in tlie subjects deniande<i by 
her special circumstances. 

89. Of the grants made to secondary scbools by local autho- 
rities under the Technical Instruction Acts, by frir the larger 
share goes to hoys; though the value of the grant per head is 
in many instances the same for the girl as for the boy. With 
regard to the scholnrships provided by the local authosities, 
girls are in some cases excluded; in others, they enter for an 
open competition with the boys; in others, ajjain, the scholai-ships 
are defimt*:ly apportioned! betwecK tlie two sexes. Where this 
last i-ule obtains, it is common tc find that three-fourths are 
reserved for the h^js, and one-fourth for the girls ; or two- 
thirds and one-third respectively. Bristol gives 36 senior 
scholarships to boys, and 15 to girls ; while of the junior 
scholarships, 90 are for boys, and 15 for girK In Loo Ion the 
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intention of the Teclmicjjl Education Board was to allot 
scholarships in equal proportions to boys and nirls. But as thai 
nuiDbers of boya competing was double that of girls, the Boardi 
decided to grant two thirds to boya and one-third to girls.] 
There wer^, howevc", a few special scholarships for girla 
only.(*) Experience will probably show what the best divisioaj 
between the two sexes is in each district, but there is no doubt 
that for girla, as for boys, sclio'arsldpa ai-e needed both (1) 
enable the cleverer girls (a) to enter secondary schools, (b) tol 
prolong their stay in them, and (o) to procef d to the universities ' 
or other places of higher education ; and (2) to serve as a stimulus 
to Secondary Eclucation aud help t> keep up the standard. 

The need of more scholarships to the universities is muc 
felt by girls' schools, more especially by the proprietary scbools,"^ 
There is also a need of some si holarships sufficiently lar^ 
in amount to cover, or nejirly covei, the whole cost of a giris^ 
university education. The St Dun stands scholarships are at 
present the only ones on this scale, and it is understood tha 
even these are not to be continued. 

90. A few words may be added here on the question of mixed 
schools. Mixture is the rule in higher grade elementary and 
ex-stimdanl schools, and mixed elementary schools are becomir 
more numerous in England. Such schools ordinarily have men 
at their he<\d ; and an apprehension has been expressed that thfl 
average quality of the elementary schoolmistress may be impaire 
by the fact that tlie pros[>ect of becoming a headmistress is, " 
this case, closed to her. On the other hand, there is at least on^ 
instance of a headmistress who has several assistant mast 
under her.(^) 

In preparatory schools, boys and girls arc not generallj 
taught together after tlie age of eight. Cases occur, however 
in which they can be very successfully taught together up 
12,(*^) or even 13 or 14.(") There lue also instances of mixe 
grammar schools. In such a school, described by one of oulJ 
Assistant Commissioners, the ages of the chilrlren appeared 
vary "from 11 to 17; there w^ero no small children. "(^) 
the 40 pupils, 16 were girh. It would appear that, though tl 
" mixed" NVbteta will iu England be usually confined to elemen*^ 
t^iry education, there i\r^ eases in wdiich it^ use for Seconds 
Education is practicable, and has been successful. In .„ 
places u considerable gain, not only in economy, hut in educ_ ^ 
tioual ethciincy, may sometimes be secured by having one school' 
Mthrr than tw^o. 
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51 1. A ptiural survey of Sm^ndary Education, as it now exio» 
m hii-lnii-l. ftpi.eara to show that the first problems to be solved 
uro tUos.. of ortraiiiwition. Urge powers aie already dlsti 
buloil among tlu* various scjmnite aj^-encies which deal \vi _ 
iwrticuloi- poiis of Secondary E<lucj.lion. It is not bo much the 
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extension of those power.-*, tis the hfirnioni:?ing of the agencies 
p-hich exerd«e them, that is urgently required. The first need 
is for greater unity of control. Local authorities are retiuired, 
which fihall be responsible for all Secondary (including Tech- 
nical) Education witliin their reiipective areas. There should 
be also one central authority, which, while leaving due freedom 
[of action to the local bodies, could supervise the general inte- 
f Tests of Secondary Education in England tis a whole. 

In regard to the provision of secondary schools, the first 
principle should be to utilise every existing element of the 
supply which is (or can lj<.^ made) good of its kind. It will be 
desirable, for exampLv, t g utiljse all those priva te scliools (but 
those alone) wliieh are rlmlly etecienX aud which accept the 
public testft of efficieuey. Where the provision of schools is 
ileficient, it is probable that existing resources would go far 
towai ds supplying the deticiency, if the funds ;now under the 
eontrol cf local authorities for the purposes of technical 
iostructioti were luaile applicable to Secondary Education 
generally. Something might also be gained if, in some cases, 
the conditions under which educational endowments are now 
applied could be made Tiiure ebstic. Schools of the i irsL g rade. 
for boys at least, already exist in sufficient number, or nearly 
so. The deficlenc v which ^eems to be most general is in the | 
supply of second grade and third grade sehuuls, at a price 
sufficiently low to place them within reach of pai^ents of limited 
means. The rapid growth and success of higher grade board 
schools, especially in gi'cat towns, indicates the extent of the 
demand for third grade Secondary Education at a cheap rate. 
The higher grade elementary schools are doiugmuch to meet this 
demand in many places ; but they cannot sfitisfy the whole of it, 
and |»roprietary schools cannot supply such education at the 
requisite price, unless they receive aid in some form. 

In rural districts the problem is |>eculiarly dithcult, and wiU 
bo considered in hiter para^^raphs of this Report. 

In organising the suf>ply of schools, it will be of the utmost 
impoi'tance to provide adequately for the literary type of 
Secon<lary Education no less than for the scientific and the 
technical. Many of tl:e older grammar schools require 
judicious aid to render them elficient. 

The means of transferring pupils of promise from a lower to 
a higher place of education need to bi* increased ; and in doing 
this care should be taken not to close the upward path against 
such pupils at too carl}' an age. 

The pmblera of securing that each kind of school shall 
perform its proper function, without unduly trespassing on 
the province of another, will become less difficult when the 
Secondary Education of a given area is supervised by a single 
local f.uthority, wliich can have recourse to the advice and 
support of the central authority. Between a lower and a higher 
school of the same type there is a margin of common ground, 
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within which a certain measure of " overlapping " is not only 
permissible but necessary. The " overlapping " which ought to 
be prevented is that which occurs when a school, or higher 
institution, undertakes work foreign to its own type. 

The training of secondary teachers should be systematic 
and thorough. At present the absence of such training is one 
of the causes which injuriously aflfect Secondary Education. 
\ In ever;^ phase o f secondary teaching, the first aim «hni^]H Ka 

-^^^ ^'^ Hllfi ftte the mmd. and not merely to ponvey information. It 
"^^ is a fundamental fault, which pervades many psu-tci 6t the 
secondary teaching now given in England, that the subject 
(literary, scientific, or technical) is too often taught in such a 
manner that it has little or no educational value. The largest 
of the problems which concern the future of Secondary 
Education is how to secure, as far as possible, that in aQ schools 
and in eveiy branch of study th^^^gjyjilj^jhfllLiCLJiot onlj 



jnstrucfced but ed ucate d. The degree in which this objecTM^^ 
be attained" win be largely influenced by the action of the 
authorities who prescribe the qualifications to be required in 
teachers, the conditions under which their work is to be done, 
and the means by which the work is to be tested. 
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Introduction. 

In the preceding sections of our Report we have dealt with 
the history and present condition of Secondary Education in 
En;;l md. We fmve now to dcfd with the e\'idence which has 
been submitted to us by our witnesses, and the changes, 
legisliitive and Jidinin*8trative, which they have suggested. 

1. We have examined 85 witnesses, who were selected 
either becaase of their special experience, or becauae of their 
representative character ; and the evidence which they gave has, 
of course, a corresponding value and signihcjince. The Charity 
Commission was represented, not. only on the side of its policy 
and action relative to secondary schools, by Sir George Young 
and Mr. Kiclimoml, but aUo, as regaids its legal status, general 
work, and administrative responsibilities, by Lord Justice (now 
Lord) Davey, by the Chief Commissioner, and by the Secretaiy, 
Mr. Fearon. Its relation to Parliament and the Education 
Office was represented by Sir William HaH-Dyke» while Mr. 
H, J. Roby was able to speak from his experience l>oth as 
Secretary to the Schools Ent]niiy Cnm mission, and as a member 
of the Endowed Schools Commission. From those engiiged in 
administrative and educational work under the Vice-President 
of the Council, we had the Science and Art Department 
represented by the Secretary, Sir Jolm Donnelly, by the 
Director of Science, Captain Abney, and by Massrs, C. A. Buck- 
master and G. R. Redgrave, Senior Inspectors ; the Education 
Department by Mr. (now Sir George) Kekewich, the Secretary, 
the Senior Inspector, the Reverend T. W. Sharpe, and Mr. Bamett. 
But we conceived that it wa.s no less necessar}' to possess ourselves 
of the opinions of men who hat! experience in connexion with 
those local authorities whose special function it was, or whose 
incidental duty it had become , to deal with education, whether 
elementary or secondary. We, therefore, appealed to the Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, and they sent to us representatives of 
important and typical boards, in Liincashire and in Yorkshire, in 
Devonshire and in the Midlands ; and to these were added later, by 
speciahinvitation,two leading members of the London School Board. 

£ 88429. F 
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We alaa heard witnefises who might be said to represent tjT>icaI 
county couhcUh, belonging to different quarters of the country, each 
with its own special characteiistics, like i:3omei"set, Surrey, Norfolk, 
Lancashire, and the Vf*^iit Riding of York.shire, and who could 
tell us of the needs and difficulties of their respective districts ; 
how tlie councils conceived the needs were to be satisfied and th*^ 
difficulties overcome, how they had distributed the excise money 
and had attempted to organise technical instruction. Besides the 
counties, we had also the educational work, both as regards range 
and methods, undei-taken by the London County Council and 
the Corporation of Manchester explained by the Chairmen and 
DirectoTs of their respective Teclmieal Committees; and what 
maybe regarded as the oiBeial o|MnionH of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Association were duly laid before ua by the Pi"esident 
We also thought it imporbint to ascertam how the newer 
univei^ity colleges ha<i been worked into the local educational 
systenij nnd how they couid be used as factors of its organi- 
sation and athninistration ; and so we were favoured wtb 
evidence bused on their respcHive and different local experiences, 
from the principals of the three colleges at Manchester, Liverp(X»b 
and Leeds, whicli together constitute the Victoria Univcrs^ity. 

While we thus endeavoured to find information and guidance 
from tlxose engaged in the public administration of education, 
both central and provincial, b^th rural and urban, we were also 
desirous of profiting by the experience of those who were cx>n- 
ceiTied with its actual management and conduct, whether as 
governors or proprietors of schtxjls, or as head or assiatant 
teachers. \Vc therefore invited evidence frum witneases such as 
Mr. W. H, Stone and Miss Gumey, Miss Beale and Miss Cooper, 
who could Hj>eak as to the work and province and claims of pixj- 
prietary schools ; from the late Mr. Brown and Miss Olney, who 
could inform us as to the nund^er, quality, efficiency, acliieve- 
ments, and claims oi private schools ; from Mr. Vai^y and Dr, 
Percival (now Bishop t»f Hereford), who were able, re&pecti\ ely. 
to represent, the on'; an endowed grammar school foundation, 
which had Ix^en dt^veloped into a complete system of first and 
second grade schools for both toys and girls, suitiible to the 
needs of a gJeat city, and the other, an endowed public 
boarding schnol of the fimt class, with a local as well us 
a nations 1 character. But the Commission was fi'om the 
fii*st especially anxious to see education from the teacher's 
]X>infc of view, and to study both legishdion and administra- 
tion in the light of the end tt> be achieved, viz., the creation of 
the conditions needed to enable t>oth mast.r and scholar to do 
the best possiLdij work. We were Jiot favoured by any repre- 
sentative from the Conference of Headmasters, but they submitted 
to us an instnictive memorandum interpreted by the report of a 
no less instructive debate. And we had representatives from the 
associations both of Head and of Assistant Masters, as alpo from 
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those of Head and of Assistant Mistinesses, from the College of 
Preeeptor-5, from the Teachers' GuiM, from the Association 
of the Headnitisters of Higher Board and Oi^nisfd Science 
Schools, aud from the National Union of Teachers, besides several 
roasters who had some special experience likely to be of use 
to the Commission. Again, as legislation and organisation would 
be helplass without an adequate supply of competent teachei-s, and 
the mriintenance of a higli staadanl of pi'ofesaional conduct, we 
also invited evidence from wttnosses like Canon Daniel, Miss 
Hughe^j and Miss Woods, who seemed peculiai'ly qualified to 
explain to us what were conceived to he the be^t methods for 
the training of teachei*sand for the creation of an adequate and 
significant register- We further took piins to find witnesses such 
as Mr, Augustus Stewainl, Mr. Halstead, and Mr. Peaker, competent 
to speak as to the beat methods of reaching and helping those 
classes who depend on scholarships fur almost everything they 
receive in the way of Secondary Education. And from the ex- 
perience of Scotland we have s^jught to learn how such education 
can be efficiently tested, as well as how it can best be given in 
districts where secondary schools must of necessity be few. And 
on these points we were informed by Mr. Craik, the Secretary to 
the Scotch Education Department, and Dr. John Kerr, the 
Senior Inspector of school •^ in Scotland. We also thought it well 
to appeiil to persons whose large and exceptional experience 
might help us to co-ordinate the facts and coiTclate the often 
rather intractably opposed forces with which we have had to 
deal, and here we lie under special obligation to the Bishop of 
London, Mr. Koby, and Dr. PerclvaL 

2. In addition to the evidence of these witr.esses, we have also 
kl various memoranda submitted fot our consideration. Re- 
sentative members of the Univt- isities of Oxford, (Vim bridge, 
Hctoria, and Durham, as well as of the colleges for the higher 
education of women, have coiitributed special p:ipers for our 
information and guidance. Memoranda have cilso been supplied 
to us by Mr. F. C. Stevenson, the Fourth or Parliamentary Charity 
CoJimissioner, on tlm relation of the Charity Commission to 
Parliament and to the Education Department ; by gt-ntlemen 
experienced in the educational work of county councils, and 
the special needs and difficultie?* of rural districts, like 
Mr. Charles Dyke Aeland ; from govenioi-s of endowed 
schools, like Dr. Michael Sadler ; from Iieaduuisters like Mn 
Glazebrook, who knows both a great grammar and a great 
boarding school ; from headmistresses, like the late Miss Buss, 
M'hcse memorandum was, we believe, her last public word 
on behalf of tlie cause she ba^^ go long and so devotedly 
served ; from tea -hers of organised science schools, like Mr, 
Scotsou and Mr. Bidgood ; from autliorities in both the science 
and the art of education, like Prof Lessors Simon Laurie and 
Jamea Sully, Mi\ Fitch, and Canon Moore Ede. For a lenrned 
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and most instructive memorandum on " the History of Endowed 
Schools," we are indebted to Mn A. F. Leach. Assistant Chaiity 
ConimiBsioner. We have received a raeniorandum by Mr. J. J. 
Findlay on ** Registration and Training of Tt^achers in Germany/' 
and one from Mr. Herbert Ward on the " Training c»f SecQpdary 
School Teachers in France *' ; and several by various friends in 
our own Colonies and in the United States of America* on the 
condition and orgnnimtion of education in their respective ^J 
countnoa Several members of our own body have also nided^f 
us by embodying the results of th^ir personal enquiries and^J 
knowledge in separate memoranda ; and hero we would acknow- 
ledge as not least important the contributions made by our 
secretar}', whether as the finiit of his work at the Charity 
Commission or of hi^ special experience as Assistant Commissionei 
in Wales. 



Topic? OP ^ ^^ propose to deal with the evidence and proposals before us 

Part 111. under the following head-^ ; — 



A. — Central Authority. 
B, — Local Authority. 
C— Schools, 
D. — Scholarsh ipa. 



K — Finance. 

F,— Teachers. 

0. — Universities and Secondarv , 

Education. 



FaoSSMa*^ 4. Tlif prolilem before us is strictly limited and defined byl 
the .stAite of things descrilied in the preceding part of our lieportf 
and its historical causes. So much Ijas been done for educa* 
tiou thiit still more must be done, a'jd the thing that most needal 
to be done is to correhite and harmonise the forces and agencies] 
already at work. We have U:> d > with a field already occupied,! 
and t!ie occupancy, ns we have seen, is of no oi-dinary s^rt. It isl 
full of resources, national grants given on the most variedj 
conditions, distributed through all sorts of bodies, local rate 
applied under maiiy names to many things, endowments, ancienft^ 
and modem, some more, uthei's less restricted in their scope, 
some devoted to mixed, others to purely educational, purposes; 
it is full of agents, agencies, institutions, authorities, local and 
nationab provincial and special, almost all independent in origin, 
unconnected in working, often occasional in purpose ; ond thej 
pi-oblem which has in consequence been set the Commission 
this: To discover Iiow all these could he so co-ordinated as to be' 
made contributorj* to a common end. In other words, How can 
the sporadically created and unorganised Secondary Educatioal 
of England be organised into an efficient and satisfactcyry sjstem I 
The limits within which we have had to seek a solution ar 
obvious enough. We could not dclilx^rate and advise m il 
the financial resources at the command of education wer 
unlimited, or as if those to lie used in its service had neverl 
been assigned by deeds of private persons or by Acts of Par-I 
liament. We could not proceed as if the varied h(Kiies con- 
cerned with it, whether governors of endowed schools, county i 
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borough councils, scliool boards or technical instruct ion com- 
mitfcees, liad no rights or interest in it, no recognised function 
and no legislative sanction. Nor could we act as if there were 
no persons who had, at their own hazard, imdtrtaken edticar- 
tional work and achieved results that even those most jealous of 
its good name would confess to be excellent. Nor could we 
frame recommendations, * r draw conclusions, as if the men who 
educate were by their verj' professioti disqualified from exercising 
any legal or con?*titutional functions on behalf of the cause in 
whose service their lives art^ spent But- if the occupancy of the 
field created our difficulties, it has also supplied us with some 
much-needed gu; dance. Wo did not le^in our w^ rk on virgin 
soil, and had ho need to labour at an d priori system. Sucii a 
system would, under the actual conditions, have been in the very 
degree that it was theoretically perfect really impracticable. But 
Secondary Education, e?ipecially as it exists in England, is not a 
thing which suggests or permits building in the air, even had we 
been so inclined, and in the experiences of the very bodies which 
created i>ur difficulties we found, ai* we have just indicated, 
excellent counsellors. Ihe bodies were too varied to have a 
uniform, or equal, or even consistent experience, and so their 
counsels were a-i often d scordant as hai-monious. The 
experiences, indted, of highly specialised experts, who yet <Uffer 
in office, function, standpoint, aud aim, can hardly lj>e expected 
to yield so peaceable a frail as an identical policy or plan, for if 
doctors difftfr in their diagnosis they are cot likely to agree in their 
lemedies. But, happily, in this case tljere was helpl'ulncsa in 
the very diflVrences ; they cinupelled us to deliberate and discuss 
t eveiy step in our progress, to have the quality of caution as 
well as courage ; to feel that to eviry conclusion, however well 
weighed or carefully focm d, various alternatives were possible, 
while the re^pm^ibility, alike for the whole and f'»r all iti 
several parts, was all the more niabifestly that of ihe Commission 
alone. Yet we gladly recognise the benefit we have received 
through having had to study our problem in the mixed lights of 
80 many and so varied f-peeialised exj^eriences. 



r 



A, — The Ckntral Authority 

5. This authority, so far as it can be said to have any existence, 

18 at present reprL'seuted by the various Depart menls whose 
spheres and function*^ have ahcady l>eeii de-cribed(') What we 
have here to recognise is mainly tliis : These Departments, 
because of their occasional origin, of the difftrent and not always 
compatible functions conferred upon them by occasional legisla- 
tion, arid of the want of organic connexion and action, have 
an ilUdefined relstion to Secondary Educatioti, involving as 
the too frefpient result an inconsistt-nt and expermive policy. 
Hence our problem here is : to evolve out of tlese inde- 
pendent and overlapping Deftartments one properly eoustituttd 
and organised Central Authority, sufficiently strong and en- 
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lightened to secure the effective and intelligriit supervision of Ic 
bodies and institution.^ tukinj^r part in Secondary Instruction, 
cnaiue the |)r jjkt application of public funds, the conservation 
and atlaptation of edneatioiml endowments, the adjustment 
conflicting' cLdms, the due recognition of existing agencies. tJi« 
supplying of clearly ancertained deficiencies, the co-ordinatic 
of the univei'fiitiea, colleges, and schools of various grades, the 
assistance of local authorities needing information and advice — 
in a word, to effect tlie harmonious development of a wel)<i^| 
halancetl system of Secondary Education, nutionalised without^ 
centralisation, organised withi^ut uniformity. 

The evidence we have received points to a Central Authority^! 
composed of two constitutents, the one an admitiistrative-^l 
department directly Cf«nneeteJ witli the executive, the other a 
more independent jirofessional bofly. These, as is eWdent from- 
the terms jn«t used, nre not C(»nceived as thi\>ughout coincident 
and coextensive, but as capable of being combined for certain 
purposes while remaining separate and distinct fur ceitain othe 

The Minister of Eduaition. 

6. There has been a remai^kable consensus of opinion on thiafj 
point :■ — That m order to constitute nn efficient and satisf actor 
Central Authority there must be a Miidster of Education, tha| 
head of a Department, responsible to Parliament, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, a Minister wlio, as Sir Willinm Hart-Dyke said^ 
would be a Secret uy of State,(') Un this matter witnesses of 
all ordei-s, Charity CommissioiiersX') Covcrnment oft5cial8,(* 
schoobiKisters,(*) representatives of local autliontieB,(^) and states- 
men ,f') wei-e agreed. They were agreed, also, that as he w^as to j 
be responsible he must be !^iipreme,(') though his snprenincyj 
was not always heartily rr \\illingly aeeepted. This general I 
agreement w^as made the more f.ignifioant In' an occnFir>nal voicaj 
of protest, or of dii-isent more or less ciualified. Thus Mr, BiowTiJ 
one of tlie representatives of the private sehools, would allow tlie 
Minister to bf* President of the Council of Elucation only provided 
he were *' to take the advice of that liody and to act upon it."(* 
The Bishop of London, whose position was one with w hieh man^^ 
secondary teac! ers W' uld proljahly ngree, thought that the cen- 
tral authority would be better "dissoeiated from nny particular 
** Ministiy ; " its " p^jlicy onjibt not to change with the Ministn 
of t"ie day.'X^*) Later, indeed, he recognised, in ^igi^eement 
wdth his own reading of the Roporb of the Schools Enquii: 
Commission, that were there a Minister of Education it wti 
*' inevitable " that *' he should be President of the Central 
** Authority /V^**) but while flunking it out of the question 
** exclude tlie iip[>ointnjent of a Minister of E<lucation as tliinj 
'* were now going,"('^) he yet saw the tibvions disadvantage ot 
through him ** letting in upon educ ition, winch ought to be 
*• steady thing, all the fluctuations of political parties.' (*^) And 
he verj^ much deprecated the possibility of Secondary^ Education^ 
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if placed under a Minister, ** being managed on the same een- 
traliged systom as prxniary/'(*) This is a poasible though a 
remote risk, balanced by an immediate and permaoent giiin* 
For we believe that education has more chance of a vigorotia 
and a beneficent life if treated as a pubHc question than were 
it allowed to become the concern of a special order ; and it is 
of the very essence (4 our problem to find the means by which 
public control and educational policy » instead of counteracting, 
may BUpplement and fortify each other. 

But b'^si ies the educational, there was another objection to a 

Minister based upon considerations of a mure distinctly political 

charactei*. Thus the Bishop of London did not approve the State 

1 aid that had as iL^ inseparable adjunct parHaiitentary control^ 

H though he recognised the need of rate aid(-} for certain purposes, ^'^ 3839^ 

^ such as scholarships and buildings ; and he ht3!d that Secondary 4oJ^' *^^^' 

Education was ''something to be paid for by the |jarent3,"(^) But (») 3732, 387 

»the representatives of the private sclioals were here more ^^^^* 
rigoi'ous. They thought tlmt Secondary Edmation should be 
self-suppoiiing, except so far as maintaiiicd by endowments 
already ex^isting. and because of the control they exercised(*) (\l 9351-5, 
over such endowments they objected to what they termed " the ^^^^' 
'* iiTesponsible pL»wers *' of the Charity Commissionera.(^) Such ^'^ 9340,3345.' 
powei*s, it was held, ought not to belong to a body charged with 
the care of those endowments which are a national concern, for 
1 ihey have been dcdicatfd Ui a national good. But if in this 
lease respoiisibihty be so needful, it surely fullow^ that as tlie 
ims from national taxes mid local rates now bfiog spent 
secondary and tcclniiaU institutions exceed in aiijuunt the 
icome of our educntional endowments, a responsible Minister 
^of Educiition is an even greatei necessity than a responsible 
Chai'ity Commission. And iii this connexion we may recognise 
le fact that the Ministers powei's would, as the Bisliop of 
judon admitted, be much limited by the interposition of the 
authorities, and of the govcridng bodies, between him and 
fie sdiook(^^) On the wliole, then, it is well, in the face of (') 4988, 
what in now actual fact, to recognise, with Sir Henry Longley. 
that political control gees neeessardy with the bestow men t of 
public money ,(') (^} 

' T. It was suggested that the Department should bo organised OaoiyraATioK 
ider this Minister, he being assisted by a parliamentary under n^nr^e' 
cri-etary, and '* a permanent official *' or ** common secretary/* '>t?cATiojr* 
^ho would be the head of all departments.'* with "under (") 11,749-57. 
Dretaries at the head of each (separate) departinent.'*(^^) He (^ Dwtinct. m 
jht to have the charge of education, lx)th primary and lii^^Ss^^a^i- 
condaiy, though there was division of opinion as to whether, Mo^-fied d^ifltJ?: 
lile the Minister was one, the Depirtnents ouglit to ''^•^aio ^^J^'p^j^/^i^^^^ 
.tinct(^) In every ca,se it was held that tlje Minister was to }V''"*'*°'J' V'*"^' 
the centre of unity, and generally, though not universidly, Th^eee* however. 
unit]cation of all the boilies concerned with ?ent diflfeJ^*'^*^ 
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lio be accomplished were very varied, but the nece4*aity was 
admitted almost quite universally. The i*eafionfl for it were 
economy ,(1) efficiency, (^) liaroiony of idea and purpose, as well 
as of legislative and administrative controL(^ 

The organisution of the Department under tlie Minister raised 
many most complicated questions, and this complexity was duly 
reflected in the evidence of our witnesses. But we may sum up 
the results as to the constituents of the proposed Department 
under the following heads : the Charity Commission ; the Science 
and Ax-t Department ; the Educatioo DepaHmenK 



The Charity Combossion 

Analysis of Evidence, 

8. The jurisdiction, procedure, functions, and policy of 
Charity Commi&sfon have alrendy been d^cribed,(^) Here it 
is enougli to sa^r that it has lx*en, so far as endowed schools are 
conceiTied, the nearest approach w^e have as yet had to a Depart- 
ment oi Secondary Education, not only because it has acted aa( 
the guardian of their funds, and issued and revised schemes fori 
their better goverament, but also because it haa attempted a 
measure of inspection, wliich is necessary as a meanii of ascer* 
tainirig *' the wrrking of schpnien already established under the 
'* Eodowctl Schools Acts.'\^) It has been explainc*d to U8(**) that 
under the Chnri table Trusts Acts the Commi'^siori may be regartied 
as a kind of extension of the Court of Chancery, a judicial 
body apiiointed, as it were, to woik with delegated powers i 
in a particular region, yet with administrative function 
as well, which indeed are in a de;;ree the consequence or| 
application of tlie judicial ; but under the Endowed Schools 
Acts it is ] ather the delegate of Parliament, and so its functions 
are more largely legislative than judicial. Out of this twofold! 
origiti find lonstitution has come the usual crop of anomalie^J 
and difficulties'. The legishitive functions have been affected, on 
the one hand, hy their too intimate association with the judicial 
body, and, on the other, fr>m their comparative independence of 
the Ministry and the mouve furce it could have supplied. On. 
the iiist point Mr Roby's evidence was specially significant,! 
The original Elndowed Schools Couunission was " the agf ut of UiJ 
" Government uf the day," apj^ointt^d to carry out Uie ibinistena 
policy, able to <lu its work only "in agreement witli the views 
'^ of the Education Department " ;(0 but the Act »if 1874 bj 
attaching the Commissiont-i-s ** to a body which had a certaii 
judicial charaet^r," gave them *' naturally a more indi ; * Li 
po3ition."(*) This change had as its consequence an " exi 
liuiited and fettere^J" }.ower in the Minister, the Vice*Pre»ideiiJ 
of the Council, who had come to feel only a sort of r/(/<i« 
responsibility for tchemes he hati yet formally to ** appixive," 
On the ifecoiid point Sir Hejiry Lon^^ley and llr. Fearon w€ 
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alike emphatic (^): the Commissioners hafl increasing difficulty 0) iM^i, 
in getting their endowed schools work done, more driving-power ^ *'"***'* 
was needed, and I his could only come through closer relations 
w^th a Minister, On all hands it w^as agreed that some change 
was necessary, and that this change must be effected through 
an alteration in the relations between the Commission and the 
Minister of Education* 

9, The \iew8 of our witnesses may be reduced to four types or 
classes: the Cliarity Commission ought to be placed imder the 
Minister, either (1) so far as concerns its powem and jurisdiction 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, as distinguished tVom the 
Charitable Trusts Acts ; or (2) so far as it has educational, as 
distinguished fiom legal, functions under either set of Acts ; or 
(3) so for as it has concern with educational endow^ments under 
either set of Act^ ; or (4) simply as a whole. 

(L) The powers and jurisdiction which the Commission 
possesses un<Jer the Endowe i Schools Acts should be transferred 
to the Department of Secondary Education. 8ii* George Young, 
one of our most impiortant witnesse.^, thought that *' the work 
" would be lietter tione if the centred agency, ibr the purposes 
*' of organisation, were sepirated from tlie Cbarity Commission," 
and he held that as the endowments w^ould be '* no longer the 
** sole or even the principal financial basis of organisation " it 
was better to reverse the policy of 1874 and " dij-sociate tliework 
** of organising Secondary Education from thr se eleemosynary 
** associations which ]>roperly belong to the Charity Commis- 
** 8ion.'X^) The Bishop of London seemed to approve the 
separation of the jtiris action under the Endowed School--^ Acts 
fronr* that under the Charitable Trusts Acts, and the closer con- 
nexion of w^hat he termed the ** educational side " with the 
** Department of Education. (•*) Mr. Fitch wished toste the Com- 
mission *' fused, so far as the administration of the Endow^ed 
" Schools Acts is concerned, with the Education Depart- 
*' inent/'(*) though even for the more distinctly legal iiuestions 
he desired closer relations than at present.(^) Sir William Hart- 
Dyke considered that *' it would be belter to transfer only the 
work*' w^hich the Comuiission now carries oyt ** under the 
" Endowed Schools Acts, '(*') but he admitted th:it "the whole 
'* question was full of difticulties/'(^) and the course he suggested 
only '* the minor eviL'X^) 

(2.) Sir Henry Lougley's line of division was different from 
the above ; he would draw if, not between the two orders of 
Acts which havu cunstituted the Commission, but between the 
two kitids of work it lias been set to do, the legal and the 
educational The fonner he would retain, the latter transfer. 
This means that all the legal work, under whatever Act, would 
remain w^ith the Commission, but aU the educational, under 
whatever Act, w^ould go ti» the DepaHmentC^') He would 
" deftr absolutely on all matters of education to the Depart- 
but the C^jiiimissioners w'ould deal with all lega] 
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mnttera* touching educational enJowmente, iaeluding euch dis- 
tinetl)' Endowed Schools Commission wurk a^'*scheme-inakmg."(') i| 
He recognisefi tlie difficulties, which he thought, however, 
admitted of the solvitur ambudando, but he waa anxioiiB not 
•' to state his view dogmaticaUy/'(') and only as one that " on 
" the balance of advantage and disadvantage," was in bis, 
judgment the better.(^) 

(3,) Lord Davey proposed t' e complete separati<m of. edm 
tional from non -educational charities, leaving the latter to Uie 
Charity Commissionei's, transferring the former bodily, with 
all the legislative and adiuiuistrative powers and responsibilities 
involved to the Education Department. As things are at present 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, once the C^otjimissioners have 
made a scheme for a school or endowment, their functions cease 
unlil occasion for w fresh echenie arises; nnd meanwhile the 
foundation remains, like any other charity, under ihe ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Commission. (*) But Lonl Davi-y thought 
it would be better that there should be complete transference of 
all educational en^lowments, and '* that the Alinister of Education 
'* should have the whole contix)! over ihe admiuistration of the 
'* schools as welL'X^i Whilst he thought that it would not ** Ije 
worth while " to give the legal and the educational work to 
difierent Wlies. he would yet i^etain a reference to the Charity 
CommL*?aion of " questions involving judicial acts or the exercise 
of ju<licinl discretion "(*^) But his general opinion was that 
** when a trust had been declai-ed educational, the Chaiity 
•' Commission should have no a. ore to do with it ; " that, he 
held, *' would be the simplest system*" (^ 

(4,) The transference of the Charity Connnit^sion as a whole 
to the Department of State connected with education wna 
strongly urged by Mr. Fearon and Mr. Roby. Mr. Fearon held 
such tranferencc to be neeessaiy for reasons both adrnini- 
stralive and educational Themlministrative reasons were based 
on the principle that all educational endowments are charitable 
trusts, and in many ca^es so *' closely intermixed " with non-educa- 
tional that any attt^mpt to separate tUem A\'oiild create *" confusion 
and difficulty." ( -) The result wouhl be tu o Charity Commissions 
instead of one. or the Education Office dealing with endowments 
administered either by the Charity C<»iiimission or the Court of 
Chancery. Thus there are a multitude of mixed endowments, 
some so intricately mixed that separation would be impossible, 
e.jr*, one charity has seven alternaiive ways of spending it8 
income, "two of which are educational, aud the other five non- 
educational" And as in such cases "the trustees are under 
" legal disabihties at every turn of their work and piT^cedure " 
administration under dual control might easily become praoti- 
cally impossible. It is necessary, therefore, '* that for adminia- 
** trative purposes, the legal and education^ administmtion of 
'* an educHtional charitable trust ought not to be widely separate. 
" but should be more or less combined,'X**) Without this " rhe 
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in educational trusts 



** new Department will be bereft of all real power in contixilling 
** and directing the endowments," Then, as to the educational 
reasons; they are based on the principle that, if a trust be 
•* dismtegrated and resolved into its constituent clonients, 
** namely, the legal and tlio eductitional/' '* it will gividucally be 
*' found that the real power lies with the leyal authority," while 
the legal authority. " divorced from the odueational," will simply 
become tiie nurse and guardian of the charity, considering what 
was good for it rather than for the oVjjects it wa^* meant to 
serve. He did not think that there was any insuperable 
difficulty in placing the Charity Commission, so far as it is a 
judicial body, ** under live control of an administrative depart- 
ment responsible to Farliament/'(^) for while the '* appeal to the 
" Chancery Division of the High Court " would remain, it 
would be entirely consonant with tiie custom and practice which 
prevails in other Departments (e.g., the Inland Revenue iu its 
relations to the Treasury), for the Commission to appear without 
any formal appearance of the Minister himself as a jiarty. Com* 
plete transference seemed, therefore, the most reasonable and 
satisfactory way. 

With this position, though he did not 
and illustrate it, Mr. Roby siibsbintially 
"keep the whole of the Wiirk togettieri" 
would not divide the legal or judicial from the educational j^ides ; 
he would create a cential cliarities Itoard, ijlace it under the 
control of the Minister of Eilueation, and transfer to it '*al] 
trusts/' whether educational, n'>n- educational, or mixed, (*) 

(5.) We may add to tliese four alternative schemes a tifth, 
eclectic in its character, prop md by Mr. F, S. Sk^ven.son, M.P.(^) 
His suggestion was to transfer the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners to the Education Department, to continue the Conimission 
as constituted under tlie Chaiitiihlc Trusti* -Acts, but to appoint 
the Minister^ the parliamentary serretary, and the chief perma- 
nent secretary to seats on the Board, rijc advant?iges would l>e 
these : The Minister iiod his subordinates would be in a nuijurity, 
would therefore have the " predominant voice ^' en the Conmnssion, 
and would thus bring its policy and action int j iKHn.ony with the 
Department witliout over-burdening the Minister witlt respon- 
sibility and attention lo detail, while efficient repreFontati' n in 
Parliament would also be secured and *' the separate identity'' 
of the Commission w«>uld be retaJnefl. 

10. In addition to these proposals which were all contained in 
evidence or memoranda directly submitted to us, wc considered 
two others contained in two recently published reports concerned 
with the Charity Commission* The one was the report of the 
Departmental Committee apjfuinted by the Treasury in 1893, 
and presided over V>y the late Sir Roljert Hamilton, the other 
two members being Sir Francis Mowatt and Mr. James Anstie, 
Q.C. The other was the repoi"t of the Select Comndttee of the 
House of Comm<ms, appointed April 1894. It wjts presided 
0%'^^ bv Mr. Jolui Ellis, and consisted of fifteen members. 
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(a,) The Departmental ComiDittee was asked to ad>aae the 
Trei^ury. among other thm*^, as to whether the work of tlje 
Department was of such a character that it Bhoulii be adminis- 
tered by a commission rather than be placed under the ordinary 
system of depai-tmental organisation, 1he C<iiamittee con- 
cluded that it was not desirable that the general operations of 
the Depcurtment should be placed under the control of a Minister 
of the Crown ;** and recommended its continued adrjinistrat'on ' 
by a BoarJ. 

Tins rec^>mmendation was ha^^ed upon their view tliat " the 
** direct control of a Minister of the Ci-own is not applicable to 
•* the work of the Chanty Commissioners wlio-e functions 
" partake so largely of a legal an- J quasi-judicial character, and 
" whnpe operations do not therefore lend themselves to the 
" direction and control of a parliamentary head to the same 
** degre^* as those of an ordinary department of State." 
Speaking with s}>ec'al reference to the work of the Com- 
missioners under the Endowed Schools Act, they considered that 
their action wns so *' minutely regulated by Act of Parliament 
'* thnt it wa^ difficult to see what control a responsible Minister 
" could exercise," 'J hey admitted, however, that ministerial 
control was actually exercised over schemes made imder these 
Aits by the Vice-Presi<^ent of the Council in his capacity as 
liead of the Kducatinn Department, though not as a Charity 
Commissioner. 

RcfeiTing to the possible requirements if the Department, 
** if a policy \^ ere hereafter adopted of extending some dei?crlp- 
" lion of State orrranisation to the Set'oiulary Education of the 
*' countr}^'* the Cotomittre dec ined t * conteiiiplate tfie con- 
tingency of a general State stipervision over 8ccoiidMry Educ^ition 
as a whole being entrusted to the Charity Coraniisaion, "as this 
** would involve either the crealinn of that Commission ?.r an 
" independent educational authority witliout parliameniaiy 
" responsibility {a most undtsirable and scarcely practicable 
^* course j, or the }jlacii>g of the Department under the control 
" of a Minister of E<1ucati<»n." 

(k) The Select Committee was "app.»iiited to intjuire 
'* whether it is desirable to take measures to bring the action 
" of the Chanty Commission more directly under the control 
•* of Parliament ; " and the\^ concluded that if any change u as 
to be made "in the parliament iry position of the Chanty 
*' Commission,'* "one single Minister should be respoQ>jble toj 
*' Parliament, l>oth f-T Charicable Trusts and for the wori 
" under the Endo;ved Schools Act, and your Committee agree 
" that a Minister or Min'sters should be respoisible to ]\ir]?a' 
** nient for the whole work of the Commission, provided always 
" that necessary safeguards are secured for the rights, benefits, 
" an 1 privileges of the poorer classes in the trusts anJ endow- 
" raenis dealt witli by the Cliarity Commission.'* 

From this conclusion an inflnc-ntial nrinoiity dissented on tha 
ground that the ** Charity Comn^ission was to a very considerable 
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" extent a judicial body, bound to administer law and to act in 
'* accordance with law/' 

We may add that the first report is published without the 
oral evidence on which it is biased; but the second is published 
with the evidence which the Committee hnd taken. This 
evidence we have carefully conaidered independently, with a 
view to our own conclusions 
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Comparison and CHticiaiti of Proposals, 

11. These deep and vital differences of witnesses; so distinguished 
and experienced have laid upon us peculiar burdens and respou- 
sibilitiea. They represent the Charity C'Ommission both on its 
judicial and legal, both on its administrative and educational, 
and on its parliamentary sides, as well as in its liistorical idea 
and its actual working. The evidence laid before us has not 
always been consistent with the evidence given, even by the 
same witnessas, to other Commissions or Committees of enquirJ^ 
This does not mean that a witness is really inconsistent, but 
only that the difficult' es of the situation are such that he cannot 
always hold his judgment at the same level ; the difficulties seen 
in greater masSj now on this hand and now on that, change 
the inclination. We may add that the frt^cpiency with which 
the Charity Commission has of recent years appeared before 
various Commissions or Committees of the House of Commons, 
is evidence of the number and gravity of the difficulties caused 
by its composite constitution and functions, and of the need of 
organic readjustment. 

1 2, In order to complete the presentation of the case and to 
supply a standard for judging the merits of these several 
schemes, we must direct attention to some points expressed in 
the evidence or in other documents before us. 

i* The Commission created under the Endowed Schools Acts 
has, alike in its separate existence and in its prt-aent form, been 
descrihed(^) as (a) provisional both iu its jurisdiction and in its 
work, because through the absence of the Minister it has no direct 
political responsibility for its schemes and no connexion with the 
local authorities ; (h) partial, because it looked only to eudowments 
and not to " Secondary Education j»8a whole " ; and (c) isolated, 
because it has dealt with the schools "' one by one " rather tlian 
looked at '* the whole of the schools in a given area together." 
While it is this in fact, it was meant by the Schools Enquiry 
Commission to be exactly the reverse — permanent, national, 
co*ordinative, and organising. And so it is a matter of simple 
historical justice that we look at the Chanty Commiasion 
through what it was designed to be as an educational authority 
as well as through what it is. 

ii, The Schools Enquiry Commission when they proposed 
that " the central authority might l>e constituted by en- 
" larging the powers of the Charity Commission, "(*) had a 
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very different body in view from the oue which now exists 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, or woalJ exist were this lody 
separated from the Charity Commission. It was one which 
shoold (a) ** continue in diarge of educational as of other 
charities ;" (6) have the Minister of Education as president for 
eilucational purposes ; and (c) be lepresentetl and defended by 
him in Parliament In the event of this scheme not being 
adopted, and one preferred which should keep the administra- 
tion of schools independeot of political parties, " the Commission 
^* desii-ed that there should be added to the Charity Commission 
" a member of Parliament wbo would be able to explain in his 
" place the reasons for every scheme that was proposed, to show 
•' its relations to other schemes, and in the absence of a minister 
" to answer any questions that might be asked/' Ou either 
alternative, therefore, the Cliarity Commission was to be an ex- 
ecutive department as well as a judicial body, with functions not 
only of *' scheme-making," but of administration and organisation 
in a broadly national sense. 

lii. They also considered Parliament as ** the supreme trustee of 
endowments,'* and so held that its approval of schemes ought in 
" some form or other to be obtained/'(^) The notion that no 
doubt underlay this provision was the one so well expressed 
by Lord Dnvey : ** I regard the educationnl endowments aS a 
" public fund appropi'iated tu edu cation ;"(-) The endowments 
were therefore considere^l as the financial l>asis on which the 
organisation or reconstitution of a national system of SeconrJary 
Education was to proceed ; and so the Cliarity Comnussion was 
conceived as a body created by Parliament to legislate under 
its control and to administer inr the common good the funds of 
which it was " the supreme trustee." 

iv* In harmony with this conception the Schools Enquiry 
Commission were careful to say that " the power of the Charity 
•• Commissioners to deal with trusts in the mantjer *' thev hatl 
descriljed "should lie limited to educational charities," but they 
expreasly said, ** the word educational ought to be construed in 
" a wide sense/X^) They did not seem therefore to have any 
difficulty in conceiving the same body as at once legislative, 
judicial, and a^Iioinistrative, and in no respect disqualified by 
possessing special powers over educational for contininno- ♦* in 
" charge of other charitie8.*'(*) 

V. But this central authority was to be stioiulative rather 
than supersessive of local action, and so the burden of framing 
schemes %vas to be left to the local authority which knew the 
li>cal needs, while the power to resist or sanction remained with 
the centraL(^) 

vi. The actual constitution and functions of the Commission are 
thup much nan-ower tlian our predecessors proposed that they 
should be, and this hm resulted in a corresponding restriction iu 
the field and effects of its operations. Its action has been neces- 
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sarily too piece-meal and too divorced from the cdocational 
policy of the period to accomplish all that was expected and ti?uL^'M^* 
desired. For the matters in which there has been success and Fearon/ 
falhire we must refer to the evidence,(*) io,8SS-62. 

13. If we now turn to the five competitive schemes which have op'JJ^J 
been laid before U'*, and attempt a comparative estimate of their suaoEsTBD. 
respective claiius^ we tiiid we must judge them by those broad 
viewa of policy which guided our predecessors rather than by 
the limitations which have been imposed on the Charity Ct?m- 
mission by the Acts whicli have constituted it, and the methods 
under whicli it has been forced to do its work. The change in 
the whole field of education, the growing demand made upon 
the resources of the country for its organisation and mainten- 
ance, compel us to consider how the older schools, with all 
their ener;:ies and experience, can best, in all matters educational, 
be con*elated with the new, and made with them contributnry to 
the common object, the completeness and efficiency of Secondary 
Education. In order to do this the Chaiity Commission, which 
ia the botly charged with such central sopervision or contml aa 
IB at present exercised over our older scIjooIs, ought in our view 
to be so associated with the office of Second arj^ Eilucation as to 
be fitted for its part in the common work. The alternative 
schemes which we have just described are so muny ways and 
metho^is of eflecting this association, and accomplishing this end. 
Our question, therefore, is: Wtjich of these schemes seems best 
adapted to fulfil the purpose all have in view ? 

(1.) We may begin with Mr. Stevenson's scheme, and of it we 
may say, it seems to us a scljeme that would be as little satisfeetory 
to the Minister and the secretaries, parliamentary and oftiuial, 
who would constitute the majority of the Bojrd, as to the per- 
manent Commissioners who would constitute the minority. It 
would tend to relieve the last-named of tlit?ir most serious and 
regulative responsibilities, while it would burden the Minister 
and the secretaries with the most ilisagreeable of all things, 
duties they were only half expected to fulfil Besrdes, the 
"separate identity'* of a board where the permanent Commis- 
sioners could be habitually out-voted by the Minister and the 
secretaries would not amount to much. 

(2,) Paasing to the Reixn't of Sir Robert Hamilton's Depart- 
mental Committee, we cannot but feel tliat its chief value lies BEPAaxMBMAt 
in its clear and forcible statement of si>me of the leading m^tt^*" 
objections to the transference of any judicial or semi-judicial 
work to a body directly under political control, rather than in 
the cogency of its conclusion as affecting the questions referred 
to us* It must, indeed, be i^memhered that — 

(i.) While the evidence upon which it was based has not 
been fully published, yet, ha%4ng regard both to time and 
witnesses, we may say that it has been partly superseded and 
partly supplemented by the later and further evidence submitted 
both to us and to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in 1894. 
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(ii.) The question of Jepaiimental organisation submitted to 

the Departmental Committee is subsidiary to the question of a 
national sy&tem of Secondary Education referred to us. But 
they naturally followed the reverse order, and dealt with the 
educational as subsidiary to the Jepartmental question. Thus 
they say» ** to whatever edueatiunal a.ency a State supervision 
" over Secondary Education as a whole might be entrusted by 
'* Parliament, the Charity Commission must of necessity retain 
" such jurisdiction as they now possess over secondary schools 
'* enjoyin'jT charitable endowments/* 

(iii.) But exactly on this fundamental question, which holds 
the key of the whole positi^m, and is a matter of national 
policy rather than departmental organisation, they had not con- 
ducted the enquiries needed for a really judicial finding, for 
these lay oiitaide the scope of their reference. 

(3.) As to the other four schemes proposed by our witnesses 
we may say this : — 

(a.) The first appears inadequate. Simply to withdraw 
tht! Endowed Scliools C^onunissioners from the Charity Cora* 
mission and place them under the Minister, would be, go far 
as the endowed scliools are concerned » to reduce the Central 
Authority to little more than a scheme-making depai^tment, and 
this for only a proportion of the schools. It would, once the 
Bchemes were made, hand over the educational endowments as 
charitable trusts to the Commission, and would leave certain 
of our most important schools without any relation to the 
educational authority. This would be fatal to effective organisa- 
tion and co-ordinatioo* 

(h.) The second proposal, with its line of division between the 
legal and educational sides, would go a long way towards paralys- 
ing the educational authority, especially where it moet needed 
support, save i-n the condition of such an amount of influence 
being reserved to it as would reduce the significance of the line, 
CT even obliterate it altogether. 

(c.) The third scheme appears to lie open to the grave objection 
that it would create what the former Commissioners thought 
undesiralde, two Charity Commissions, a creation which would 
" necessitate the discussion of many embarrassing questions on 
** the limits of the province of each, and on the assignment of I 
** pai'ticular charities to one or the other.'XO This hi-section* 
as we may term it, of tlie Commission, would not be an easy 
or even in every respect a complete process, the mixed endow- 
ments would not be severed into their several parts without long 
and toilsome labour ; tlie educational, quite as mucb as the 
non- educational, entlownients would require the exercise of judicial 
vr 9uaM-judicial functions ; and so each body would have ' 
all the characteristics of a Commission dealing with charities " 
but their relative importance might be seriously affected by the 
one standing alone while the otlier was incorporated with a 
great and eximnding Department. Over again*,! these di8ad- 
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feel that our special duly was to consider the *|Ues.fcion as it 
affects educational trusts ; and i»n a careful review of onr evidence, 
and full discus'iiou of the principles ani issues involved, we 
came to think that it would he a rt-a! national train to place tliese 
endowments under a Ministt'V of Education. And we were wbo, 
in the ftice of th^ growing * iwinc I i nation to conaent to the eon- 
version of charities, forced to the CNnclusi-n that some s'ich 
separation as tliis mi^ht tend to an increase of confidence in ihe 
administration of the non-educitionnl charities, and in the 
acceptance of a broader policy in the treatment of the 
eiucationah 

(d.) The fuurth scheme, that of complete transference, raises 
issues that tun outside our reference ; but it vv as laid be f* are us by 
witnesses in a form which com [jelled us to consider it. We could 
not but feel that it had the consfiicuous merit of simplicity, and, 
under certain aspects it appeared as attractive as it seemed 
simjde. Tlie rollowiiig considerations appeared to us nob without 
weight : — 

i. There wen? precedents for such a transference in other 
Departments, notably the Local Government Board, in whose 
hand>j similar ** judicial or semi-judicial work "(*) has been placed ion 
by statute. Sir William Hart-Dyke admiLtel that there were no rjiodtim, Vol.V. 
serious difficulties in the way uf Miuistei^s dealing with the legal Sir^Feuroo 
side of the Charity Commission, as indeed the vice-president m,SJ>2-3. 
already had legal functions in connexion with its schemes.(-) ^^'" ^^»^^''r 
l*ur the rt-Ht, relations reflated by .statute must always be 
moi'e satisfactory both for Ministers and i officials than relations 
of semi-respunailjilitj^ This is well illustrated by the reasons 
which induced Mr Forster, when he was, as was then the 
custom, both Vice-president of the Committee of Council and 
the Parliamentary Chanty Commissioner, to decline to attend tlie 
boartl meetings. He ha<l Ministerial status without Ministerial 
power, and so he refused to incur responsibility for what he did 
not sanction, 

ii. It would be very undesir-djle indeed were the lirge 
experience in dealing U>th with schcK>ls and endowments gained 
during the past 25 years to be even partially loat to the 
Department by the Commission being divided or broken up. 

iii. It would be a very doubtful policy which divorced the 
bixly which is the statutory guardian of the accumulated 
clmrities of the country frtmi the Department winch has so 
large a pmportion of these charities in charge for a really great 
national pui*pose. Rivahies between charities, and the constant 
clearing up of their always varying and uncertain marches 
ought, if at all possible, to be avoided, 

iv. The Chaiity Commissioners themselves, in a most impi'es- 
sive and judicial statetoent as to that branch of their work 
** which deals with educational endowments specially in their 
*' educational aspect," say, *' This %vork is, in the njain, different 
•' in kind from our current* admimsti*ative work upon charitable 
£ 88429. Q 
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" Endowments generally; and, though incapable, on grounds 
" alike of convenience arifl ei-onomy, of absolute official severance 
" from it, must, we think, continue to be separately transacted 
'* within our office." This statement is the more significant 
that it comes in a 1 vepoi*t wWch is a Summarj' of their own 
experienr^e u^ider both the Charitable Tioiste and the Endowed 
Schools Acts,(*) 

V. In answer to the fear that charities under a Minister 
might be liable to ^ufier frotn political bias or control, 
we would 8U;^gest that the fre^iuen- y with which the Charity 
C »mmission has of late been subjected to Parliamentary enquiry 
may be a greater hindrance to its judicial functions than even 
inoorpoj'ation with an adniinisti*ative Department. 

vi. Two considerations may be added in conclu.sion. (a.) The 
clear responsibility of a minister would grr^atly impi^ove the 
parliamentary situation. ib,) Legal questions could still be 
determined by an appeal to a court of law. 

But while the scheme had, so far as it came within our 
province, much to commend it, we conceived that it involved too 
many things lying outside our province to be embraced in our 
conclusions. 
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Analysis of the Evidence. 

We are here concerned with this Department only in respect 
of its present action and proposed place in *^eeondary Educatior 
This limitation excludes from our purview its functions outfi-ide 
this province, notably the Museum at South Kensington and thaj 
Royal College of Science. 

14, The most significant points in the opinions expressed by 

our wit^tesse^ may be stat'^d thus :■ — (cl) The surt of instructioi^| 
the Department aided was descriled by tLe Secretary as " dis-^' 
*' tinctly secondary in>ti'uetion, except drawing in elementary 
" schools/^'*) (/>.) The form of its aid was by gi^ants givei 
as payment on results, ** except as regards the organised acienc 
schools/' which, '' under the old regulations/' received *' a capita 
*' lion grant in addition/X^) (c.) It was claimed for the mode 
ascertaining and testing tire i*esults, viz., by exaijdn;ition, tliat ii 
'* has succeeded in doing what no other system could have donei 
" caiTying science instruction all over the countr3% without en 
*' raising any sectarian difficulty of any ki*»d/'(*) But, it may 
be added, as regards science schools, inspection is being used in^ 
an iijcreasing degre2.(^) (d.) The range or held of studies is seienc«fl 
in a very iiberi^l sense of the term, and art, but not literature!^ 
This has hud two veiy notewortiiy effects, on the one hand it hoB 



(*) For what U uoderBtood under inspection and its use in OfgoEilfied Mieno 
fchdolf^ *« Mr. nuckmauter, 10,173-180; Mr. Redgnive, lO^lSI-^. 
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made ]x>s«ible the creation of kigher grade elemontaTy schools as 
organised science schools, and so has added Secondary Educa- 
tion of a peculiar and limited character aa a crown to our 
elementary Ry8tem,(*) nnd, on the other hand, it has hitljerto 
Jiiade a demand of time for science that the endowed gmmmar 
schools could not very well satisfy without unduly contracting 
their liierary instruction. (') TIjc cunsequent educational resultrS 
have not been altogether satisfactory, (i ) The organised science 
schools " which are practica.lly the higher grade schools in the 
country." have been compelled so to organise themselves as to 
live out of the grants. (^) For these schools can live only so 
far as they are indeperHleut of the local rates, and their 
education, alike as regai'ds subjects selected and method of in- 
struction, is necessarily of a kind that must satisfy the aiithoriiies 
who supply the income. (*) Hence has come a narrow cui ri- 
cuJum, a neglect of literature, and an unsuitable style of 
instruction, Le., the schools have had to cidtivate '* tho^e subjects 
" f«*r which they can be paid/" ie., those specified " in the syllabus 
** of the Science and Art Depaiiment^X*) It is indeed contem- 
plated that in organ ised >cieuce schools more regard should in 
future be had tcj literature, but this as at fiist interpreteil did 
not seem to mean much, ixs ** the literary instiiiction " would 
not be of a kind to i equire '* any large amount of inspection 
or examination/'^^ But we had later important mo lifying 
evidence which showed that new regulations were about to be 
introduced, which should allow a larger place to literature, a 
higher scale of capitation grant, lay less emphasis on reault:^, and 
make more liberal use of inspection. (^) (ii.) There lias also lieen 
an undue exclusion of schtxjls constituted for a more liberal 
system of education.(^) *' Up tD now it has not been really 
" the function of the Dqiartment to aid the secondary 
*' instruction whicii is giveu by the grammar school.''^*) 
(c.) But a no less significant matter is tl.at s^j far as higher 
grade elementary schools, not being organised science Kch*x>ls, 
are concerned the present system duplicates inspection and 
introduces a double scale of grants. On the one side are 
those below the seveuth standard, whom the Education 
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(*) In the use af the term ** organised f^cience school/' tb<;re has betn con- 
siderable latitude. It has beeo HDmetimes used as the «qiiivaleut of '* higher grade 
tcbooU" but tbi*, of course, i* incorrect, for a grtimmar sehrtol mn/ be iii^ rt'i»lly 
a higher grade as au " organised ^science school," The phriise in the text does not 
^^L meao that this kind nf Hchoo] h n part of the elementary sjAtem, but only that it i§» 
^V in the words of Sir John Dounelly, ** the step above the eleuieutary achool.** 1104, 
^V (•) Cr. 1108, 1216*1217. For niodificatioos ae tu ally introduced, cf, 10,374-8. 
^H^We TTouid here, however, call special atteniiou to the evidence of Dr. Forgyth, 
^K S27^t jf.f as ahowing the spirit und aim in which an organised t^cieuee school may be 
^V conducted. Sir John Donnelly termed the Leeds school ** a Fplendid school of its 
^ kitid/* 1104, 

(•) See Captain Abncy*a s<K:oQd evideoee, 1K972-12,019. And the new rulea for 
organisied j>eieriee aehooU, These are explained in Sir John Donijellj'it lute evidence, 
17,308, /f. He there deBcribea the orpmised jeiencc tehool as ** n achool fortoulated 
** on a bajtis of distinctly scieotific iutttruclion, with a sufficient flavour or amount of 
** litermry initnictio!!*'* 17^14. 
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Department knows, but not the Science and Alt ; in the nuddle 
th' se in the seventh standai'd, v^hom both Depaitments know; 
and on the other aide, thtise alKjve it, whom the Science and 
Art Depaituieut knows, but the Education Department does not 
85,y857. kiiow.(') And hence corners this mischievous consequence: — 
^^ Schools suffer from a chronic examination fever, and are ever 

^ft being preparcil either for the inspectors, who may, for esiauiple, 

^V come in Novemlier, or the examiners, wliose papers appear in 

^B) 1445. May.(*) (/) In dealing with schools, the Science and Art is 

^■L much more independent of legislative control tl>an the Exhuatlon 

^r Department, and so tends to hai*ass them l>y a to<j fiequent 

t>) 9857. change of rules. ('*) 

^MRiTicrsM BY Di. This, however, ri-pie-sf nts only one side of its action, its 
^Tp^sllfx*^-' rlealin^s with education t! P'Ui^h the j;ch*>oU\ * >n the other side it 
^f^ArPBCTfl"^ has relations with those wlio g<jvern schools or locally assist and 
^BlBOAstBATios. control some kinds of instiiiL'tion. Tiie Science and Ait Depart- 
(*)5«»ra,p.28. nient, as the only" teotml authority for technical education,*' (*) 
oome.s into varied and couiplex relations with ]oc>d authorities, 
county councls, technical eommrttees, sclux*llw>ards. and bo He>of 1 
various Mirt who have cha' ged iheoiseheis with some functions 
in regard to special hrar^cljes of Secondary EilucatioiL But 
while the Education Department and the school boards stand in 
(trganic niui ^letined relaMons t ► each other, there is in thec^se of 
the Sci*^nce and Art Department no such clear and regulated con- 
ncxi>»n between the ctiitral and the l c^i! !*nthorines. The subjects ' 
aided are similar, and indee«l r4'ten identical in kind, but the aid 
is not alway*< given with full and exact knowledge by the givers 
of tbe grams they r* spectively and severally allow. TIi- central 
and local authorities, besides, frequ- ntly subsidise "'n kindly 
ignovaicc tin; sann* schonK(*) It is complaiind, too, that the 
Department oflTe's seholaii^hips which attract I oys from those 
oflered locally, tl e action of the centres thus making work in the 
prov'nces at once more difficult and more expensive,(^*) On the^ 
whole it may be said that, in the view of our witnessei', thereof 
was overhipping and confusion at bi>th ends of the ^cale,(^) Le,, 
__. . alike at the c« ntre, betw^M^n the Education and the JScience and 

1^853. 77^0, ^^^ De|iartments as well as the Clarity Commission, And at 
|o,87»-8K ^j^^ ciicomference, where these Departments louch die local 
I authoiities and the schools. 

•*— — ^ ..- IQ In i\^^ f^^.^ Qf i\^i^ evidence as to the working of the Science 

and Ai^t Department as a Depai tment of Secondary Education, we 
fult Ixiund to enquire as to whetlirr it ought not. t<i be lombined or 
co-ordinated with other EcJucational Depajtments. Its prest-nt 
connexion w-th the Education Depar linen t is only a personal 
one, through the Vice-President of the Council, '* in every other 
respect," it is ** indep^ndt^nt/' Sir Jolin Donnelly saw^ *' no neceasity 
" for any amalgamation ;*' all that was necessary was systematic 
"itll- " co-opeiatioih'\; ) The work *" udght be co-ordinated more than 

" at present '* with that of the Cliairity Commission, but he did 
not see ^*hosv it could be (co-erdinated) more closely with tl 
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"Education Departnient."(*) In this view he atood quite alone. 
Sir George Kekewieh advocate*! that the Science and Xrt and his 
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plaine<l meant " suboniinated "(^) to the new Department. Fuaion (*) n 932 
was axlvocHted by the represenbitives of the National Union of (*) ^'^oh ' 
Teacher8X'*)<^f^li^ Headmasters of the Organised Science Schools,(^j ^l^ ^'*^*'- 
of school boartLsX**) of the county councils,(»; as well as by 9857^9871 
independent witneaseaO®) The grounds on which this union or (*) ^372 
incorporation has been urged are, («) etheiency both aa regards ^^^^ ^^^\i 
ins[>ection of wchools, metho<ls of instruction, distnbuiion and 
range of subjects ; (6) economy iMjth as r'?gards inipt rial and local 
funds ; (c) unity uf spirit and aim in education ; and (d) harmony 
of relation in all tactions of work between the central and the 
local aut^orities.(^') 



DiBCUsmon and Criticism of the Evidence. 



actual working 
of llie divided 
IVpjirtroenU, 
9Sj7, 9096, 

) 7, Now there are two points of view fi-om whicb the evidence ai 72!? selo^ 
thus submitted to us, and the policy it recomuiended has to be ei^J^-s! 
stiidietl. the educational, and the political and financial, Undt-r Advaittaojw 
the first hea 1, the question is, whether tlie Department, a? now 
situated and organised, is alequateJy serving the cause of 
Secondary Education ; and under the second, whetlier it is 
using, or causing to h^t u«ed, to tlie best advantage the resources 
intended for the studies it directs. 



M*T|<j?r WtTR 

Bi>i7CAna 



(1.) We g!adly recognise the servicen which the Depart- 
ment has renrk-red tr> both science and e^hieation, and iuileed 
to the whole field of knowledge. It luts enrou raged studies 
whi'h our traditioiud methods; of education h-id completely 
ignored ; fostered institutions that without it could never have 
lived ; created an interest and an attitude of mind whicb has 
been a I'eal culture to multitudes of our English people. But we 
feel that the objections, based on the experience alike of managers, 
masters, and inspectoi's of schoo s to its continued existence as a 
separate department, are very serious indeed. Its defects are not 
those ofjidministration, but they are, ns it were, inherent in its 
constitution It is Ukj centraltHed and too specialised, tf)o little 
able to iulapt its<.df to the changes it lias been a main factor in 
etfectin^j, while also too irresponsible in its mode^ and times of 
adaptation. It was not ori^'inally intended to be, in the strict 
sense of the term, a department of echicition, i.e, its functions 
were not those of the creation, tfie control, the inH[iectioia, and 
the development of schools; but it was designed to encourage tl^e 
study of subjects which the orlinary curricula of schools did 
not recognise, and which seemed to lie mainly outside their 
province. Hence it was not so much education it lifid in view 
as it»struct»on in special feubjecta» especially those that promised 
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to be of most use for our arte imj industries ; and ifca cxami* 

nations were, alike as regunls forms nnd time, tuoi-e adapt^l to 
adults than to school boys.(') But the course of events ha-a made 
it what it was not intended to be — an education deparimeiit» 
supplementing in some re-^pects, duplicating in others, the 
Department properly BO*eiilled. And now, in order to meet the 
new conditions, it needs to be more liberal in its r*'* '' ti 

of literary sulyects, to feel that tliey are essential to- n, 

and not alien to science ; to have regard to schools as wholes, and 
not simply to sections or subjects; to judge scholars a-s it judges 
fichools, iuid te*^t more by inspection and less by examination. 
We need, too, less of the disturbance which comes to education 
from the multitude of nuthorities which have to do with it, 
and more of the feeling of responsibility to a single head. La a 
ii word, it appears as if we ciin secure unity in admiinstration 
only by a united department 

(2.) The political and the financial considerations are evan 
stronger. Two things seem to chnracterise the present situation, 
(i.) the variety of the sources, national and local, whence 
money can be fli^awn for scientific and technical education, and 
(ii.) ihe multitude of hodiea through which and by which it can 
be spent. Now economy mil not come simply by masdng the 
money in the hands of a central authority ; for that would mean 
its distribution by an iron uniformity of method that would often 
make expenditure equivalent to waste. What waa needed at 
the extremities would not be always known at the centre, and 
what the centre enforced would often be more injurioua than 
beneficial to the extremities. Hence the mrst mivantageous 
aid economical line of policy is for the central authority to 
«pcnd in an incrensino: degree through the local; but in order to 
regulate and harmonise their nim and policies, the central must 
be a united authority* For only as it is this can co-ordination be 
pi*oinoted In the provinces or educational distiicta. The rise of 
the local authorities has increased, as it were, the centrifurjal 
tendencies in education, and has shown how easily " y 

rigour of the loc^d life may become creative of in ig 

interests and aims. Tlius we have at Manchester the Grammar 
School under its Charity Commission sclieme, the Organised 
Science Schools under the school board, the Technical Schti<»ls 
under the coi*poration, and the Owens C'Ollege,^''^) all at certain 
points rivalling rather than supplementing each other, while th^ 
science grants encourage and increase the confusion rather thio. 
repress ami reduce it The new powers, too, for the guidrtuce 
of local authorities, with the exceptional ri^spDmsibilities they 
involve, which have come to the P " ugh the 

grants to teclmical education, greatlj caae for 

incorporation. The Department is the only central body which 
exercises any guidance over the expenditure of the local taxa- 
tion giants 80 I'ar as they aro appropriated to what wo may mil 
our new Secondary Education. And this should help to define ite* 
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place and work witbin the new depai-tmeni While the Charity 
Commission re()resents the endowments whicli are our inherited 
educational wealth, South Kensington represents in gi'eat part 
the taxation which is our current educational income. The one 
thufl conserves the accumulations of the past, but the other distri- 
butes and re;^dates the resources of the present. And tlie correla- 
tives of tlie means they possess are the schools, or the tlopartments 
in schools, they respectively control, the one mainly the older 
schools with their classical traditions, th'5 other chiefly the more 
modem schools or depjirtments, with their more practical aims, 
with the result that the one influences largely, though by no 
means solely, the more literary learning, the other the newer 
and the more scientific. And these are so many reasons for the 
eo-ordination of these two offices. The accumulated and the 
current wealth of the nation ought n<it to be, as here, divided in 
idea and use, but so combined as to bring about a more excellent 
result For our witnesses Iiave frequently complained that 
technical instruction has been hindered or even made useless by 
a defective early training.(') Then it would be more econoinicul, 
especially in the more neces-*itou3 districts, to work through the 
older than to create new sehools,(-) and it wuuld be more 
statesmanlike to lielp inexperienced local authorities by con- 
cordant advice from the centre,(^) instead of perplexing them by 
counsels which are always independent and often inconsistent* 
Thns the Charity Commission and the Science and Art Depart- 
ments would, wi re tliey co-or<!in:ited, form an office capable of 
fultilling the functions of husbanding educational resources and 
making it easier to harmonise etlucational ideals. 
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The Education Department, 

18. The evidence analysed and the discussions pursued in the 
previous sections have involved almost all that need he here 
reported as to this Department. Its relations to Secondary* Educa- 
tion have already been indieated(*)as also the eiddenceas to what 
its future connexion with the central authority ought to be.(^) 
We may repeat that this evidence has, as a whole, been in favour 
of unification, the note of dissent only helping to accentuate 
the general agreement. But the unification is not to be under- 
stood as implying an identity or even uniformity of admini- 
strative methods in all branches of education. Greater variety 
and freedom are necessary in secondary schools thnn the old 
uniform codes allowed in elementary. Teachers (^) and other's (*) ^^46, 
interested in the ideal of a more liberal educ:ition have 
shown a proper and becoming fear lest the hard reign of these 
codes, wliich has, indeed, of late years been, with ha[)piest results, 
gradually made lighter, should be introduced into secondary 
schools, or lest all spontaneity should be ground out of them by 
the iron maclnnery of "payment by results," It would certa»nly 
be most calamitous were any methods and rules, similar to those 
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which ill tlieir former rigidity proved so mischievoua to ele- 
mentary education, to be applied to secondary. But we believe 
that the preeisely opposite result would follow fi'om the establish- 
ment of a closer relation between the elementary and secondary 
departments, the Minister and the office woidd have to survey 
the whole field, and to think of it as a whole, and not simply of 
its several parts, while the influence of the liigher education 
would penetrate downwartls and enorinotisly increase the forces 
that work towards the higher ideals. Then, too, as the different 
degrees in which the schools of the two classes depend oa 
Imperial and local funds creates an almost fundamental 
ditference of relation to the central anthnrity, the most pro- 
bable result of a united office would be that nuich of the 
consideration extended to secondary schools would find its 
way into tlie treatment of the elementary. On the other 
hand it is necessary to remeod>er that a good deal of Secondary 
Education is given in the higher grade elementary schools, 
that there are districts of the country where one of the cii^iest 
methods of providing for it is to use these schools, while in 
not a few places endowments exist which a united department 
would be more able to make avaikble for it. Again, too, 
the paBsage teth of qualified teachers and scljolars from one 
kind and grade of tschool to another will be made more easy if 
the various central agencies can be so co-oi'dinated within a 
sini^de office. Any tendency to umlue expansion it may show 
will be checked and connterbahinced by the enhanced import- 
ance of the education ii aas to administer, the profession which 
has to conduct, and the local anthorities which will have to 
control it. It may fairly be expected tint the department which 
speaks with one voice in Parliament will have a systematic and 
well-considered policy throughout the country, though this policy 
ought to be Ciipable of adaptation to all the varied ctrcum- 
stances of the counties and county bornuglis. And this policy 
will have a larger and niore liljcral spirit when it has to reckon 
with Secondary, than when it had to deal with Elementary 
Education alone. 
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The Council to assist the Minister. 

A'iialysis of Evidence, 

19* We found on the part of those who appeared l)efore us, 
either as teachers or as their representatives, remarkable 
unanimity of opinion as to the need for a Council or Board of 
Education ; but there was the utmost variety of views as to its 
phice and powers, how it should be related to the Minister and 
to Parliament, and how and after what model it sliould be 
constituted. Much of this variety proceeiled from insufficient 
acquaintance with the iiitiicate administrative problems involved 
or from inadequate knowledge of the institutions or departments 
in which Analogies were sought; but the significant thing was^ 
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Dot the rauge aod variety of opinion as to what the Council ought 
to be and to do, it waa rather the strengtii and imanimity of 
the ft^elin^ that some such Council or Board w^is neceesnry* 
Tlu* Hf»/i< I masters' Confurenee,(*) the HearlnmftteiV AHSOciation,{^) 
f : '-ge of Pre€e[>tt^rs,(") the Representatives of the Teachei-s' 

( , } of the Private Sch<"nlniastci'S,(''*) of the National Uniun 

of Tca<-*her8.C^) of the School Boards.^ ) of i-epi-esentative School- 
masiersf*) were all agreed as to the need for forming such a 
( Vj jtu^il, and in thin they h*td tlie support of so expeiienced an 
\' r af* Mn Fitclj. On the other hitnd, doubt of its ex 

I y, nr anxious restriction of its scope, or explicit objection 

to it under any form, proce.^ded from official8,(^j politicians,(^^J 
or jorifits//^) 

20. On several points, over and above the need of the Council^ 
there was tolcrab!e unanimity of pixyfessional opinion, 
(ei.) There was general agreement ms to its constitution; the 
>rnmon view being that it ought to be composed of represen- 
>e8 of the Crown, the universities, and ihe tene.hers.('^) 
{fc^ It waa admitted, even by witnesses who were dubious as 
to it*4 fexpfdiency, that it would have a very distinct function 
i_in making and keeping a register t>f teachers, and in main- 
^^jiimng some form of disci| 'line within the profe^ssion,(^''') (c.) It 
liS'tm aW generally recognised that the regulation of exami- 
nations irdght verj^ properly fall witJiin its province.(^*) But 
lurhen we paHsed beyond these points radical ditterences of 
^view l>egan to appear. The mo^t fundamental point was the 
relation to (he Minister. The Headmasters' Conference recom- 
aended that '* the central authority consist of a statutory 
commbsion composed to a great extent of persons experienced 
** in educational matter rs, independent of any other depart- 
** tcient, and responsible to Parliament through a Minister of 
'* the Crown."('^> B^^ ^^^^y ^^^ ^^^ explain how this Commis- 
Lsiun was to be constituted, what was meant by '* persons ex- 
jiertenced in educational matters/' how its independence was 
be understood and maintained, how it was to be raspon- 
pible to Parliament, how related to the Minister who was to 
for it, whether in the ense of disagreement he was 
*» have tht? power of over iniling it, or it was to have the power 
"dispenstnn^ with him, or whether Parliament was to be called 
1^^ to a<^ between them, and, if necessary, dismiss both. 

ipriw.: .jolmaB^ers were of opinion that tUe Minister waw 
'to take the advice of the body (ie., the Council) and act 
njion it/'(**) which apparently meant, to use the words of 
AOllier of our witnesses, ** that the supreme control of 
idueation slionlJ rest with a VKjJy largely professional "(^') 
otv as a rule» the [»rop*:)sals were of a much more moderate 
cter. Supremacy was to remain with tbe Minister('*) the 
• 1 to be con?s^ultative or advisory ,<'^) and in all cases 
his will wa^ finally to prevail The administrative 
lie^s ordinarily used aa types were the Medical Council, the 
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Indian Cotmcil, and, in rarer ca^cs, the Adrairaltj and the Board 
of Trade. The two former are, indeed, the only serious 
cotnparis >ns ; the two latter have no real points of analogy. 
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CriiicUms and Conclusions, 

21, We could nob but feel that the views of so many im* 
portsmt witnesses, all intimately and practically acquainted with 
education and vitally concerned in it^ prosperity and progress, 
were entitled to tnir most serious consideration. It is evident 
that HO large a body of capable and experienced men, repre- 
senting, too, so many and divergent ideals and interests, 
could not be so unaDimous on thi.s point without some 
strong reason ; and it is no less evident tlmt we were bound' 
to caisiiler the reason in their deuiimd ami the mofle in 
wliich it could be most justly satisfieJ. The position will be 
gGnerally con&^ded that it is impossTl4e to organise Secondary 
Education simply as a Department of State, were it only 
this reason, that it has never been, is not now, and, unde 
present conditions, cannot possibly be made a Government 
monopoly. It has been largely dependent on individual enter- 
prise ; it ha?i been served by men whose genius has been the 
passion to instruct, and by their invention and enthusiasm, 
which no Department could have created, education has profited 
richly* Schools, too, have been founded by private or voluntary 
energy out of nobler motives than the struggle for the 
means to live, and those who have founded, built up and 
adorned them, liave an experience the State may most wisel 
tiike a*:l vantage of. Then, the men who carry on the educa^ 
tion of the ctmntry occupy a very peculiar position. They are 
a profehsion rather than a service, but they difler from other 
professions in this : that so many draw almost their whold^J 
income, directly or indirectly, from public funds, while many 
more fil! posts under f^chemcs which have received express 
legislative sanction. But a profession which holds so exc 
tional and responsible a position is one that ought to 
careful, both as to the competence and cliaracter of those who 
enter it, and as to the conduct of those who belong to it. And 
though these are largely professional questions, they are not 
questions for the profession alone ; they cosicem no less the 
Minister who embodies the public care for eductition, and is in 
charge of the public funds to be used in its su[*port. And so it 
seems as if somebody were needed, on the one hand, to organise 
the profei?sion by seeing that only the duly qualified wei-e 
enrolled among its recognised members, and, on the other 
hand, to keep it in some sort of organic connexion with the 
central authority. Moreover, education is not a mere policy 
which a department can direct and aduiinister : it id a 
living art, and to practise it, skill nnd discipline are re- 
quired. Science is ever discoverirg for it new methods and 
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new subjectH, experience is ever improving it, wl»]le the 
growing cnmplexity of our social and mental conditions are 
ever making demands (or some new element or field for its 
enterprise. The conclusion, tlien, may be stated thus : the 
highest authority for education ought to be an f.diicaiional 
authority in the highest sense. Le„ an authority which nnder- 
standa it, not only on its legislative and a<l in in i strati ve sides, 
but also on its actual and practical, ix., as it is in tlie schools. 
and for the masters, and in the »iasociations and institutions 
which gamer their experience, shape their minds, and 
formulate their idea*:-* Hence ailses the problem wliich the 
tL^chei-s liave so uniformly and so persistently urged upon us: 
I How may the State, i.e., the Minister who hero impersonates 
lit, be best informed and aided in making education itself* 
as distinguished from the machinery needed to its oi'ganiaetl 
existence, more satisfactory and efficient, without liaving his 
authority in any way restricted or his responsibility lessened ? 

L 22. The Board or Council largely *' composed of persons experi- 
r *• enced in educational mattei's," is the mode of dealing with this 
problem, which has, as we have just seen, been strongly recom- 
mended to us by witnesses whose experience and competence 
we are bound to respect But, of course, such a council may he 
so constituted as to lie open to obvious and serious objections. 
There is the want of precedent ; the Medical Council* though it 
has a great and statutc^ry function within the profession, has 
no place under the Crown as either the legislutive or con- 
sultative council of a Minister. The Council for India is no real 
parallel, because of the simple fact ihat it is Indian, and India is 
not Kngland, with the relations and mutual obligations of the 
central and h^cal authorities governed by English law and 
custom. Indeed nn expedient for goveraing a Dependency can 
hanlly be a fit analogy to a Home Depaitment concerned with 
the matters about which Eiighsh feeling is most sensitive and 
the English mind luost justly jealous. Then it is in con- 
tradiction to our ideas of polirieal responsibiUty that a 
Minister should be advised in matters of liigh policy by a 
Statutory Commission which he did not appoint and cannot 
dismiss, yet may be lx»und to disregard* It wouM l>e as if a 
Prime Minister had his Cabinet created for litm rather 
than by him* and were set to administer affairs hy means of 
agents with whom he did not agree. And as iu this case the 
majority of the council might be without responsibility to the 
Parliament which would hold the Minister responsible, the 
anomalies would be vjistly increased. Then the control, how- 
ever carefully disguised or qualified by a non- political Ixxiy, or 
a body with only the most limited political responsibility, of 
what is perhaps the most serious question in our domestic 
politics, would teem to be oppased to the most famihar yet 
most deeply-rooted principles of our public order. Finally, it is 
contended that the action of a body without financial experience 
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within a province which very closely touches, on the one hand» 
both national anl local finance, and, on the other hand, the 
interefits of certain among its own members and the chisaes they 
represent — is one which could not co-exist with our ordinary 
principles and methods of government- 

23. But though the statement of these ohjections is enough to 
show what the council <2annot possibly be, yet they do not prove 
that any or ever^^ council is impossible. A council, either 
superior to the Minister or co-ordinate with him, is a proposal 
that cnnnot bear discussion, but this does not mean that every 
kind of council is to be excluded. If there is a sphere for it 
and it can be so constituted as to Ije adapted for work within it's 
sphere, the objections just stated will lose their force. On these 
points we have t/O submit the following consideration*?. 

(a.) As to sphere (i.) there is a 1 irge and important province in 
education, which lies quite outside the tit* Id of parliaraent:try 
politics* In tills province lie the questions as to the terms on 
which men are to be a<lmitted and to remain members of the 
teacliing profession, as to the most efficient methods under w^hich 
schools can l:ie inspected and examined, as to the means by which 
educational ideals am l»est be rna^le to penetrate the educational 
machinery, scholastic nnd politicnl Ui^re a bi>dy of edueationa) 
advisers to help in such matters it would tend to correct the rigid 
habit of the official mind, and to modify the equally rigid riiles 
of a State office. It is significant that the tSchooIs Enquiry 
Commission proposed the ci^eation of a coun il lor purposes 
akin to these,(/) (il) Local authorities, especially at the 
critical moments of creating new schools or initititinij new 
schemes, are oft*^u in need of skilled ad\4ce other than an adminis- 
trative dapartment can supply, and it wou^d be of iinmense 
consequence that there was a rt^cognised and responsible public 
body to whom they could appeal for wdiat they needed, (iii.'^The 

Minister, who cannot alwav^^ lie a master of all mattei's eduea- 

» *■' 
tionsd, may be as often in need of advice as the liMsal authorities 

themselves, and it is better thnt he have this from a regularly 
constituted body> acting deliberate!}^ and after discussion, than 
from persons called in for the occasion and hidden from public 
criticism, (iv.) In any system of examinations that may be in- 
stituted thS existence of a Ixnly at the centre related i\s well to 
the schools on the one hand, and to the universities and similar 
examining bodies on the other, as to the Minister, would be of 
advantage in preventing the abuse and securing the beneficial 
use of any such system, (v,) Certain schools, as non local in 
character, will he outside any local system, but ought all the 
more to Ijc within the iiationah And so far as these schools may 
fall under the centrnl authority, a council would be the fittest 
body to conf<ider and decide their peculiar questions, (vi,) In 
the local administration of education, questions affecting many 
interests, educational, prof^i-ssional, and public, are certain to arise; 
and it would be a mutter of the utmost importance if there 
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were a duly coiw^tituted liofly, which was not simply an udminis- 
trative or executive office, to whicli schools or localities could on 
such questious appeal for advnce or decision. If, then, the sphere 
within which the council is to move be so defined, there ia 
evidently both a place and function for it. Most of the mattei-s 
8pecified ai-e non-political in character, and where they touch 
policy, the supremacy of the Minister must of coursse be secured. 
But clearly it would l>e a distinct gain were he in so immense a 
field relieved of those responsibilities Avhichare of a non-political 
and strictly professional or scholastic character. 

(t.) As to conatitutitm, we have seen that almost all our 
witnesses were agreed ; the council was to be composed of men, 
however appointed, who could be regarded as representative of 
the Crown, the universities?, and the teachers* No one of these 
elements could be omitted, (i.) The Crown must of coui-se have 
ita nomineej^, who would naturally be persons of adequate public 
or administrative experient-e. By them the council would be kept 
in t<:>uch with the Mimst^T, and the Minister with the coimcil. (ii.) 
The universities are proper bodies tn be represented. For them 
Secondary Eklueation is largely a preparation, by them secondary 
schools will prolmbly be in a large degree examined, in them 
their masteis will mostly be trained. Their relations to Secondary 
Education «re thus organic and vital. The schools need to feel 
the influence of tlie univtrisities and the universities o*' the 
schools. The only thing that can give unily to our education is 
continuity of spirit and i<lea. The quality of instruetioii given in 
the schools determir es the degree of culture realised in the uni- 
versity, while the ideal of the univei-sity penetrates and elevates the 
work of the schools. The greatest interest of the universities is 
thus the schools ; the greatest interest of the schools, is the univer- 
sities, and their co-ordination in a central council would tend to 
the happier development of our educatiomil system as a whoh'. 
(ill,) But even more do those who teach in the schools them- 
selves need here a plue-e. There is no prufession which 
exercises a mori:^ potent influence on cur national cluiracter and 
destinies than the seholustic, or throngh which and on which our 
legislature is acting more powerfully* It may be a most mis- 
chievous and indeed disintegrative thing to make a profession 
an imperium in iinperio, hut legitimate influence within its 
own province legislatively^ recognised tends to dissolve tlie smaller 
into the larger imperiinn. Only gocjd, it seems to us, would 
follow were the teachers through members of their own body 
made to see education not only througli the atmosphere of their 
profession and scliotjl, but nlso from the standpoint both of 
national policy and of the administrative aims and difficulties of 
the Depariment, And it is no less important that the ideals 
and perplexities of the educators be interpreted to the Minister 
of Education, (iv.) And this Minister would require for certsiin 
purpose'^ to he not only a member ot the council, but also 
its presidi-nt. It would never do to have two co-ordinate 
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authorities legislatiug and a«Jministering within the same province, 
but while there is a distinct p^ov^nce ttr the Minister, ther^ is 
a no less distinct province for the council ; and even where it 
acted, and ought to act, independently of him, those nominated 
by him would yet remain constituent fnemb^rs of it. We feel, 
however, somewhat doubtful ris to whether these three elements, 
however important and necei?sary» be exhaubtive or sufficient. In 
the organisation and direction of Secondary Education the local 
anthorittes arc destined to play an even greater and more im- 
portant part than the centra), and play it under greater difficulties. 
To secure their mutual intelligibility and go*jd understanding 
seems, therefore, n necessity of the situation. To see the local 
probltfm at the centi^ from the local point of view, to see the 
national question in the province from the nalional standpoint^ 
would tend to the happier relations of the tuo authorities on 
whoso wise and concordant action the future of education 
depeiida^ And so we believe tliat if souie scheme could be 
fraiijed by which tlie local autliorities could he represented on 
the central council, tl»e organmiition of Secondary Education 
would be the comjileter and more efficient. But in view of the 
necessarily hmall size of the centnd council and the large number 
of the locrd authoiities as well as the peculiar difficulties 
attending every attempt to form them into a special electonil 
body, such a scheme appo.irs impracticable. However, the 
desired connexion may be cst^i Wished in another way by tlie 
representatioti of tlie cential on the local authority, a qiieMion 
which falls more naturally to be discussed in the next section. 
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Its Place and Purpose, 

24. On no point were our witnesses more entirely unanimous 
than on this,— the necessity of local authorities to a national 
system of Secondary Education. There was, indt ed, almost every 
possible variety of opinion as to how they should be constituted ; 
over what area they ^houid reign ; what they should be em- 
powered to do ; what schools they fdiould have to do with ; and 
what they should have to do with the iichools ; but as to some 
form of local authority Ixfing a neceasity of the situation, there 
was no difference of opinion whatever. There was, however, a 
well-marked distinction of intellectual r.ttitude : on the une side, 
professional scholastic opinion was, on the whole, though by no 
menns unanimously, fearful of local authorities, and inclined to 
propose that they should be if not muzzled, yet so constituted 
and conditioited as to be made as innocuous as possible : (*) on 
the other side, what we ujay term the administrative and 
political mind loi>ked hopef\illy to such authorilies as the most 
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potent and proiniBinc; factors for tlie soluti*m of the proble 
Each attitude is explicable enough. The schoolmaster, the 
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!!>inpeteut he is and the more aesrjred in position, wants the more 
to be let alone. What he needs in order to attain the lje»t results 
is, on the one side, coinniand of means and possession of pupils, 
and, on the other, freedom of hand and method ; and so he 
desires what lie conceives to be the simple conditions of success. 
But the adminietrator sees the other side of the question :^the 
necessity nf creating and maintaining the niacldoery which the 
school 1 1 master has to work, and he knows that this can best be 
done by evoking pupuhir interest and allowing parental or 
family care for posterity to inspire the edtirational work and 
agencies ot the present. It would be a seriouH evil if educa- 
tion wei*e allowed to become the business of the schoolmaster 
alone ; the more completely it grows iuto the concern of the 
whole people, and is made an integral part of their common life 
and civil policy, the moie will it Houri^h and the better will 
it become. On this point we may refer to the remarkable 
evidence, already alluded tu,(*) of the late Lord Lyttelton 
before a Committee of the Htmse of Commons in 1873, as 
quoted, endorsed, and emphasisad by Mr. Richmond before 
another Committee in 1894.('^) Lord Lyttelton, speaking as a 
member, first, of the Schoo's Enquiry Coinmiasion, and, next, of 
the Endowed Schools Commission, lallrd attention to the fact 
that the former had proposed, over and above a central authority, 
a local or provincial authority, and that whilst the central 
had, though in a defective form, been created, the local had 
not come into exi>tence at all " They intendrd to rest 
'* the wliole fabric (of tlieir report) on two great equal 
*' pillars — a central und a local authority,* '(*'*) hut while the one 
pillar had been built in a fashion, the other remained not only 
unbuilt but even unit tempted. He stated cmphaticall}", as a 
result of his experience as an Endowed Schools Commissioner, 
that the want of lo';d bo<iies had seriously nampered the 
central authority, had maue its work fur more diffieuU, and at 
times altogether ineffi ctuaL And so he conceived that without 
the local authority it would I e idle " to lonk for more than 
*' an imperfect reidisation of the Report and of the Act, at 
" least for a long time to cotre/' And when we turn frou) his 
evidence to the Scliools Enquiry Report itself, wlnit strikes us 
is not so much the wisdom of the particu!ar recommendation as 
the cogency of the reasons adviincL^tl U ho Commissiouer.-j held 
that "No skill in organisiition, no careful adapation of means in 
" hand to the best ends can do as mncli for education as the 
" earnest co-operation of tLe people," (*) and bo they pmpose a 
board '* for the provincial management " of schools. Such a bt^ard 
'• would, no doubt, be much more likely to make mistakes, would 
'' represent not only the popuLtr wishes but the popular preju- 
** dices : would, perliajlte, delay many excellent arrangements ; 
'* but in whatever else it might be deficient, it would not be 
** deficient in force, and if it rcade mistakes it would be much 
" more likely t^o find them o it in time and correct tliem/'(^) 
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The local autliority which the Schools Enrjuiry Commiaiiionerg 
proposed had some inteiesting featui'es. It was to be eith*^r a 
provincial or a county board. If provincial, " tlie Registrai- 
Geiierals divisions*' were to be taken as a basis, and the 
board was to be constituted of an " Officii*.! District Commiis- 
sioner** appointed by the Charity Commisfiion, and *'six or 
" eight unpaid district commissioners appointed by the Crown 
" from the residents in the division." ('i But this was only 
recommended as a pis aUev ; what the Com mibsi on really desired 
to see was a much more popular and representative boaixL 
They shrank indeed fi^om proposing " the compulsory formation" 
of such a board in every county, but suggested that it^ existence 
was a point which might be left for local decision. (^) If a 
county determined to liave a board then it might be constltute<l 
either by indu-ect or direct election. It' by indirect, tliey pro* 
posed " to take the cliairman of the boards of guardians, and to 
" add to these half their number nominated by the Crown.*' 
But their deeidtd prefeience was for a bonrd " constituted by 
direct election" with the "members elected by the mtepayers" 
balanced by ** half as man}^ more membei's nominated by the 
Crown '* and the official district commissioner as a member 
€X officio. (') *' Tol^^ls of 100,000 inhabitants or more *' were to 
be allowed " to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the provincial 
'* boai'ds and rank as pix)vinces of themselves." These urban 
boards were to be formed of " a certain number of niember^s 
** nnmed by the trustees of all the larger endowed schools and 
*' an equal number added by the town council/' together with 
the ex-ojficio commissioner^^. 

We may further mentioa iis a matter of more than mere 
hi^torlc'd interest that a similar view as tj the need and value 
of local authorities had been expressed sixye^rs earliei» in 18G1, 
by the Commission on Popular Educatiun pret^ided over by the 
Duke of Newcastle, They recommended(^) that in every cuunty 
or division of a county a county board of edTication should be 
appointed, and(°) that every Lorj>orate town of more than 40^000 
inhabitants might appoint a borough board of educuti n which 
was not to exceed six [ersoiis, not more than two to be ministers 
of religion. This was pi\>posed in the interests ol' dtcentmli- 
sation. and to escape from ** the eiitirmous complication in the 
" (London) office due t'> tlie centrnl system*" A^atn, in l"^"-' 
the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction hhuI, in ti„ 
ment with their predecessors, '* It is to be dt*sired that in the 
'* proposed re*>rgnniaation of local governmt*ntj powers should be 
" given to important local b dies, like the proposed county 
" boards and tlje municipal coi-porations, to origiiiate and 
" support secondary and technical schools in conformity with 
" the public o^*inion for the time bein^ of their c'on8titueDts.**(*) 
We are warranted then in saying tliat a local authority w«s the 
ideal of successive Coaimi&sioijs dealing with elemeotury, 
technical, and secondary educatiou respeetively, and to this 
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authority they looked for the organisation of oducatioa and its 
adaptation to the special needs of each district. And this 
expectation is one well justified fay experience. Here we need 
only call attention to the report of our Assistant-Commissioner, 
Mr. Findlay, on " Secondary Education in the United States. 
*' and in Canada/* especially in its illustration of the position 
that, "while elementary education may projjerly be imposed 
" upon a nation, the higher education ought only to be organised 
*^* in response to the people's demand, and lience it ought to be 
^* mainly under popular contr(il/'(^) He sliarply points the 
moral by noticing the evils which have l>efallen over-centralised 
Germany, and the eksticity and adaptability which have been 
attained in America under " popular control and popular 
support'/' He farther thinks that the centralised S3^stem tends 
to tlie prcluction of men disqualified by their education for 
absorption — or disinclined to it, even where it is most desh*able 
— into apy form of manual industry, but that the experience of 
America shows that Secondary Education popidarly organised 
and administered avoids this unfortunate result. 

25* We may assume, then, as conceded b}^ univei'sal consent, pRoutsMstdi 
that local authorities of some kind are necessary, but it is when 
-vve come to consiJer of whatkmd tlrnt our difficulties begin. We 
liave here repeixted many of the problems we met with in the 
case of the central authority; but their solution is a still 
harder task owing to the much greater complexity of the factors 
which have to he employed. Thus a local autliority must be suited 
to its locjility, and localities differ in many respects, especially in 
such cardinal matters as aggregation and distribution of popu- 
lation, social and industi^ial condition, presence or absence of 
great towns, the character and traditions of public life, the 
^ease or the difficulty with which this life can he expressed 
and realised, the paucity or abundance of schools or edocatioual 
-endowmenti^, the accessibility of schools or possible school situa- 
tions to tie outlying districts, the homogeneity or the difference 
of the various parts or pojiulations of which it may be composed. 
Tliese were matteiN which had to he patiently analysed and 
considered lie fore we could articulate even the skeleton of a 
possible local authority And this done we were confronted 
by difficulties of an altogether diflTerent order. The Schools 
Enquiry Commissioners were harassed by poverty ; we ai-e 
embarrassed by riches. They could find no local Ixnly sufficiently 
representative in character and important in function that could 
be made the nucleus of the organisation, and so they had, as it 
were, to extemporise one. And we have it on Mr, Richmond's 
authority that it was because there were then " no representative 
'' bodies covering sufficiently large ai*eaSt"(^) that the provision 
for local authorities was omitted from the Bill of 1860. But 
now we find the field occupied with representative bodies which 
<fither have had educational functions thrust upon them or have 
voluntarily assumed such functions, or have been expressly 
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created for tlieir exercise, now* in a re^ti'ieted and now over & 
more extensive district. Hence come a variety of questions, 
such aa how and out of what materials can local authorities 
beat be creiited ? What ought to be their area, composition, 
functions ? How can they be so constituted as to be adapted to 
their several widely differing localities, able to organise their 
resources, evoke their po.ssibil;ties, satisfy their needs in the 
matter of Secondary Education ? Tliese are the questions we 
have now to consider in the light of our evidence. 



26. The main pmposak which were under this head 
submitted to us may be said to fall into four(^) classes, the area 
of the local authority ought to be determined by (I) the par- 
liamentary division, (2) geographical considemtions, such as, e.g., 
spring out of suitability of a district for educational grouping, 
(3) population, (4) the existing municipal and county division. 

(1.) Tlje parliamentary' division. This was proposed by various 
witnesses for districts lying outside boroughs, and was designed 
to get rid of the unwieldiness of certain counties like Devonshire^ 
or still more the West Riding and Lancashire, with their great 
variety of interests, their immense areas, and the many important 
towns within tliem which just fall short of being county 
boroughs,(^) 

The olyections to this proposal are obvious enough. A 
parliameot^-y division has nothing permanent about it, is a 
recent creation, easily made, easily unmade, of no local adminis- 
trative significance, intended only as a rough method of 
proportioning political representation to population. Manifestly 
a division so artificial and unstable, and possessLng no rating 
authority, could not be used to define the area of a permanent 
and efficient local authority, 

(2.) The geographiciil grouping. The simplest and most 
satisfactory form in which this grouping was proposed had an 
excellent representative in Sir George Young, who thought that 
the educational districts could be arranged upon a somewhat 
larger basis than the small counties, and he illustrated his idea 
by proposing to " treat Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and 
Barrow-in-Fumess *' as one district. So, too, on the east 
coast he would associate " the North Riding of York, or, at all 
** events, the Cleveland district of it/' with the southern district 
of Durham.{^) We had two further adaptations of this idea to 
the case of county and county borough areas presented by two 
witnesses, the one of whom, in the interests of schools and 
their constituencies, would merge all boroughs in couDtie8,(*) 
the other of whom, in the iaterest of municipalities, would 
*' supersede the school boards by the municipal authorities," and 
make **each county boixjugh an independent authority for 
*' some purposes over education/* even preserving the autonomy 
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of the non-county lK)roiigh8 '* in reference to their own local 
education " ; but would group '' all the boroughs, along with 
'' the county in wLnch they stand, into a provincial area 
'* governed by a provincial authority.'^) 

Of these schemes the fii-st would give a symmetrical district, 
with all its parts lying well together and supplementing each 
other, capable of being happily handled by a scheme-making 
authority. The second would eliminate the local element 
as much as possible from the authority, which, if thus con- 
stituted, would, it might be thought, be likely to leave schools 
a freer hand. The tliird would secure to boroughs the double 
advantage of independence, and a commanding voice in 
the councils of the county. But when the pix)]x>8als are 
broadly, yet closely, considered, they are seen to be impractic- 
able. They would add to our already perplexing multitude 
of local bodies another which might have to be fused out 
of conflicting interests by an organising and delimiting com- 
mission. They would involve a complicated, system of election, 
of cross-voting, of assigning the rate when levied, which 
might beget the suspicion that the 8ti*onger localities were 
being satisfied at the expense of the weaker. The very 
attempt so to limit local feeling would intensify its force. 
Westmoreland would complain that it did not compete on 
equal terms with well schooled Bttrrow-in-Furne9s.(-| Barrow 
would complain that it was shut out from the numeixjus 
and rich scholarships of its own county, Manchester might 
say that, judged by history, all Lancashire might, in matters 
educational, be with advantage put under her, but that she 
could never consent to surrender to any new body the authority 
she had so long and successfully exercised within her own 
borders. And we may be sure that nothiug would pei'suade 
the West Riding to accept a system which gave to boroughs all 
the advantages of independency wilh all the privileges of cor- 
porate being. We feel, therefore, that we must dismiss the 
attempt at geographical grouping for one which keeps nearer to 
the order, social and political, which is actually at work. 

(3.) PopulaUon. This was used in a twofold way, to determine 
(i.) the total area to be covered by the local authority, and 
(iL) the size of the l>«3rough that was to have its independence 
secured, (i.) Whether the area was to be a county or group of 
counties was to be fixed by the population being, said one, 
*' something like one million or two millions,"{^) or, said another, 
" about half a niillion."(*) (ii.) Here the standaixl was more varied 
A county lx>rough was to remain an independent authority, if it 
liad, said one, a population of *' alx>ut half a niillion/"(^) or, said 
lOther, "exceeded 1.50,000, or possibly even 100,000,'^ («) ''the 

latter figure is the best," said a third, quite decisively^^) 

The objection to such a classification is its arbitraiy character, 

land the difficulty of uniformly and rigorously applying it 

ere are counties and boroughs that fall just below the line, 
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yet are yearly approaclnng it ; that* therefore* would be all the 
more jealous of their position ; and that could not be add€;d to a 
neighbour or merged in a district without rai&ing its population 
above the line. Then the institutions, or agencies tkrough which 
any Dew educational authority niuBt work, have not been fixed Ijy 
population as it now is, but by older and more historical cause«^ ; 
and if a new authority ia to work well, it will have to create as 
few croes divisiony, and do as little violence to local feeling m 
possible, i.e., it must be as much ndapted to the means it has to 
employ as to the ends it haw to serve. 

(4.) There i-emains the f oui*th method of delimitation, viz., that 
which accepts the existing municipal area of the administrative 
coanty or county borough. ( *) It lias certain conspicuous con- 
veniences ; it in a defined electoral are^, with a public spirit of its 
own, acquainted with its available representative men, and already 
organised alike for purposes of rating and allocation of national 
grants. Its inconveniences are also obvious : the area may be too 
small or too large, too thickly or too thinly populated, or its line 
may be drawn through a dense population, with the well-endowed 
and equipped scho4:>ls on one side of the line, and the greater 
body of the people on the other. But tbese inconveniences may 
be obviated by a less burdensome and revolutionary measure 
than the special creation of educatioual areas or provinces, with 
all the electoral, fiscal, and administmtive readjustments it 
would involve. Almost all the witnesses who had special 
knowledge have recognised that, in certain cases, considei-ations 
of geography, population, distribution of endowments, or stxjial 
and economic unity, may make it desirable that counties should 
be allowed to combine with counties, or boroughs with counties 
or with other borouglis, and in this matter the central authority 
might fitly enough have something to say. Grouping, io short, 
may often be effectually secured without being made compul- 
sory, and it will work the more happily that it comes from 
witliin rather than is imposed from without But this is a 
point where the central authority may be able to inter%'ene 
with excellent results. Combination for special purposes is a 
separate question which will be noticed in a later part of oiu* 
Report 
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Constituenta of the Local Authority. 

27. There was no question we more anxiously considered, 
and on which we more carefully and constantly examined the 
witnesses competent to speak upon it, than this : — How ought 
the local authority to be constituted ? In this, three distinct 
questions are involved. (L) Of what elements ought the 
body to Ik* composed ? (2.) In what relative proportion 
ought they to exist? and (3.) How are they to be obtained 
or appointed? As regards (1) our witnesses showed remark- 
able unanimity of opimon ; as regards (2) their opinions varied, 
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yet without serious difference ; and as regards (3) they showed 
both a remarkable variety and diversity of opinion. 

28. It was generally, though not universally, held that the 
local authority ought to consist of representative and of expert 
iuembei-s,(') or, in other words, of representatives of the rate- 
paj^ers? directly or indirectly elected, and of persons skilled in the 
conduct of schools and the work of education. We have no need 
to argue the case of the representative members, it goes without 
dispute ; but a« to experts the matter in altogether different, and 
^Biust be dealt vnth more in dotail. Ex]>ertB may be said to be 
of five classes : — (a) members of learned Ixtdies, such as univer- 
sities, (h) teacheis, (c) managers of schools, (d) inspectors, (e) (more 
especially with reference to technical education) persons 
possessing special knowledge of the conditions of industry. 

(a.) Impoi-tance was attached by many witnesses to the repre- 
f sentalion of the universities and university colleges, (^) Of these 
llattiT there is now a cunsidei-able number, fairly well distributed 
lover most part of the country, in t«juch with many counties, alive 
[to their needs, organiseil with a view to their satisfaction, with all 
their promise and possibilities bound up with the local education. 
These colleges, too, as aided by national fundn are part of a 
national system, their teachers form a learned corporation, and 
are men at once of academic culture and experience and of 
local interest and knowledge. The experience of Wales also 
seems to *«how that these colleges are eminently fit ♦xjdies to 
be represented on any local nutliority in education. The case 
of the univei'sities is rather differeni(;^) They are, of course, 
at once local and national, and in the fonner character 
would have a distinct and legitimate part t(j play within defined 
areas. Certain, too, of the colleges of the older universities 
have ancient and intimate relations to certain localities as, for 
example, Ebteter College, Oxford, with Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and Queen's with Yorkshire nnd Westmoreland; and these 
relations might be most titly maintained and extended by repre- 
sentation on the local authority. But the difficulties of general 
university representttion are serious. The representatives would 
have to be either local men or men still in residence. K the 
former, thei^ is a danger thatr they might be repmsentatives only 
in name. Their knowle^lgenf the university might be slight and 
alt<^ther out of date, its knowledge of them still iJighter; 
what was done in its name it might never know, what wrafl 
learned by its representative it might never ascertain ; and so the 
Very end desired — ^mutual influence of school on university and 
univereity on school, exerdsed through mutual knowledge, would 
not be gained. If, again, the men in residence be taken we are 
met by difficulties of another order, those of expenditure, both 
of men and means. Tlie already overburdened working membeis 
of the university would be scvei'ely taxed, and the scrdce would 
be a costlj^ one to render both as regard's time and money. 
It ta probable that, except in the case of neighl^urin^ loealitaei. 
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or wher^ there e^ts some special connexion wiib more di^tan 
parts of the country^ the universities would usually prefer to 1 
representeil by graduates not ia residence, and it might we 
deserve to be considered by the universities whether the objectioi 
to this alternative would not be largely removed if they were to 
convene annual meetings of those appointed to represent theui 
on the local etlucational authorities. Such conferences, especially 
if they were held at the vai'ious univei-sitiey in tura, would l>e 
an effectual way of bringing the experience of their repre-j 
sentatives before the universities, the views of the uuiver-sities 
before their representatives. If, therefore, a way could be found 
by which the universities could juin in the work of organising 
the schools, thei*e would l)e gain all roimd. There would bd 
more unity of spirit and aim in all the branches ajid stages oJ 
our educational system. The knowledge the univei^ity gains] 
by examination it could use in administration ; the experience 
it got in the schools it could apply to the ordering of its own 
studies. With such an iaterchange of experience, regular, 
systeiuatic, and continuous, we might l)0|>e that education would 
cease to full into a multitude of Jiections and would become a 
single complete cycle. 

(6.) Teachers. Most of oui' witne&ses were agreed on the 
need of teachers being present on the local authorities.(*) 
Without in any degree anticipating the question, which is discussed 
below, as to the mode of electing teachera, we may say here that 
education could not be well-orgjinised and admimstered unless the_^ 
mind and method, the difficulties and aims of the educators, w^erafl 
known. Teachers ai*e a skiUed and experienced class, and it is 
not good for the commimity that their skill and experience 
should not be utilised. Misunderstaudiog is the fruit of ignoi^ance, J 
and only as the administrator sees education through the teacher,™ 
and the teachei* sees administration through the problems and 
res ponsilj ill ties of office, will they be able, competently and 
intelligently, to work tugether foi* a common end. All blmidei-s 
are costly, and tlie costliest blnndens ai^e easy to bodies j>ossessedJ 
of large constructive powers ; and it would certainly be a safe-™ 
guard were men who knew the kinds and qualities of schools, 
the methods and standards of education, ma«le in a constitutional 
way. to share the rtrsponsibilities of the authority wliich hiis 
these tilings in charge. (") 



(c.) There was not the same agreement as to managers an 
governors of sel<ools.(^) As a mutter of fact, managei'B catf 
hardly be bi-ought into the category of experts in education; 
they represent much the same type of intelligence an 
experience that wo have in locally elected boiUes, and d 
not stand in this matter on the same level as either tin 
universities or the teachers. It is, nevertheless, very importaui 
that the local educational authority should be kept in close ton 
with the managei^ of secondary schools within its district, bui 
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this may be effected by repi'esentatiojis of the authority on 
managing bodies as well as by the converse plan. 

(d.) Inspector.^. The cn8e for them was strongly urged by 
several iiiflueutial witneases ;(*) and was also advocated l>y the 
Schools Enquiry CommiHsioners in their Report* The inspector 
was to be the expert par excellence for the guidance of the 
provincial or county authority. It was argued that ** he could 
** supply all the special knowledge that was necessary, and in 
'* return he would probably learn a great deal that he could not 
" otherwise learri of the tet rniMJe of disarming prejudice, of 
" conciliating hearty support, and of overcoming interesteil and 
** short sighted opposition. "('*) It may be added that he might 
be of value a.s a medium of reciprocal intluence and informal 
communication Ijetween the central and the local authorities, 
a position and function which will gain iii importance the fuiiher 
the process of decentralisation is carried. 

But there are two points which it seems important to bt*ar in 
mind in determining the relation to local bodies of an official 
representative of the centiul authority. Though he may under- 
take also such inspection as the State may find necessary, he 
will be useful at meetings of local authorities as an assessor 
rather than as inspector ; and he should be there, not to assert 
authority, but to give a<.lvice and infoi*mation.(^) In the second 
place, if liis advice is to have due weight, and if ho is to be a 
satisfactory link between the central and local authority, or 
between one local authority nnd another, he most not imperil 
his character of impartiality by too close contact with questions 
involving purely local or pensonal considerations. This rlanger 
may best be avoided by his not having a vote. 

(e.) Persons with special knowledge of the conditions of 
industry. It is evident that an authority- which is entnisted 
with the provision or supervision of teclmiciil education will, in 
many cases, need a full knowledge of the special conditions of 
local industries. It has not l>een suggested to us, nor does it 
seem necessary, that the presence on the local authority of 
persons so qualified sliould be made a matter of statutory 
obligation. Such persons will often be found among the 
members nominated hy representative bodies. But it is a 
merit of the system of co-optation that, Iwhere an authority 
finds itself without such special knowledge, there is a way 
provided of selecting persons to supply the deficiency. 

We may then conclude that, in the opinion of our witnesses, it 
16 most desirable that the local authority should be so con- 
stituted as to be able, not only to know and repi*esent the mind 
of the people, but also to know what suitable and sufficient 
education is, when it is being provided, and how it can be 
extended and improved, 

29. The ideas as to the proportion of the various elements were 
much leas definitely expressed, but the geneml effect may be sub- 
stantially stntedthus: — Almost all admitted that the representative 
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members must be in a majority, which some would have made two- \ 
thirds, while others would either liaTc prefeiTed or hove been 
satisfied with less. The proj>ortion of experts was conceived in 
a correspondingly varied mauuer. Some wei*e anxious to have a 
larger, otbei's were ready to be content with a smaller number 
of skilled or specially selected pei*stons,(\) The varying 
'•^ooi opiinonB of the witnesses may be largely explained by the 
/t^hiTs fact that some regarded the question moi^e from the point 
of view of rates and representation, othei^ more from that 
of the teaching profession. Of coui-se. the pm-pose of both 
classes of witnesses was the same, the sufficiency of the education I 
provided, and the eflficiency of the educational means ; and the ] 
l*^!iSJ"to proportion between the two factors, the r**presentative and the 
"^^ professional, ouglt to he decided on the ^-^ that they are 

;}▼« 0* rather complementtir^^ than either com y or mutually 

exclusive. The repi^sentative member Is ail the Ijotter for Lieing 
aided by the skilled experience and cogent criticism of the profe-s- 
Rion, The profession is all the better that it feels itself in the hands 
of those whose intellifjcence is disciplined by adn ' nvej 
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from the co-operation of these two classes in the organisation i 
and administration of schools. Oulj* it is obvious that ifl 
education is to be organised by the State and aided out of taxeB^I 
and rates, it ceases to be the affair of a p^ ' i : and the pi-o- [ 

fession must accept with the increased <i_ uul emolament 

the supervision of an authority whose power is rooterl in the will I 
of the community. And this super\^sion will \m all the completer j 
and the more helpful that it is informed by educational interest 
and experience. 

30. The variety and diversity of opinion elicited by the question 
as to how the local authority was to be appoint^ was at one 
intelligible and significant. If the positiou be gi^anted tbatfl 
the local authovity i.s to consist of lepresentntive find expert J 
memT>ei's in given proportions, two further <)n merge, (A. 

How are the representative members to K .__ I / and (B.)J 
How are the expert, or professional, or specifically educntioKUll t " 

As to (A.) two modes for election of representative^ tOftm- 
bera were aiUocated, (1) direct, (2) indii-ect. " 

(1.) Direct. This fallw into two forms : (i) an election a4 ^c 
i,e., a boai\l directly elected by the ratepayers for the purpose o| 
the local organisation and administration q\ Secondary Educatioc 
It wa6 also urged by some *' that the m i ' ' ' ' Ml 

r. Robywowur " ha vc cxtenial cou I rol overall rccogii. 

^ area/X") i.^-t he the board for both iiiemeutary an^ 
Edacation. This scheme, it was argued, would do tin 
(a) by increasing the impoitance and dignity of the fM^sitioc 
induce able and distinguished men to bee ' ' ^ fo^ 

election ; (h) Ly making tlie function p'l' it 

1 M attract only those interested in ^ 

IiiT(<l hi adthiliishT' It: jiii«l (*) by i ,.^^ 
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Secondary Education m the mme haada* it woaW bricg the two 
into organic relations, in a ward Bystematise education righl up 
to the university. 

There i8,no doabt.much thiit is attractive in tliis funn of electii>n. 
It has the merits of simplicity and a certain consistency with pre- 
cedent ; and would seem to have iiomething thoroogli and final 
in it. especially were it combined with the proposal tbat "elenien* 
*' tary, intermediate, secondary, and technical education :*hould, in 
" every district, be under the unmagement of one body or anthority 
" so far as such e<iucittion may receive aid from the local ratesL"'(*) 
But we feel precluded by the terms of our reference fn>m 
entering into the consideration of this propoeaL Were we to 
consider it we should Ije bound to examine and discuss the whole 
local organisation of elementary as well of Secondarj- Education ; 
and tins precisely is what we have neither the means nor the 
power to do.* Whatever, then our feeliogSj may be as to the 
need of unifying the various* authorities, central and localj 
Conceme<l with education we have no alternative save to 
confine ourselves to the questions, whether tbe local authority 
for Secondary Education ought to be constituted by direct election. 
But however abstractly desirable direct election may be, the 
practical objections to it are irresistible. («.) Tlie electorate 
is already ov^erbiutlened with elections, and is growing restive 
under their combinfd annoyanc** and Qxpense.(-) In rural ai'^as 
parish, district, and county coiuicils, members of Parliament, and, 
occasionally, school boards ; in urban areas, vestries, boards of 
gunixlians, councillors, school lx)ards, and members of Parlia- 
ment, — make up, especially when taken along with tlieir different 
electoral areas and monies of election, a rather anxious bunlen for 
both electors, and candidates. And it becomes us to consider 
well before abiding another item to this over-full programme. 
. 'This is the more necessary as it is certain that the increase in 
>'the number of elections tends to beget carelessness in the 
electors, who begin to feel that what comes so often requires 
little thought when it does come. Then the law of pai-siniony, 
the need for doing with the least expenditure of energy and 
- -i^source what has to lie done so often, tends to thi'ow all these 
• »^varied elections into the hands of single organisations, which am 
IT ^- ' '\' the organisations of the gi'eat political parties, and so 
'if y results in turning a question which ought to be in its 

essence non-p:>litical, into a distinctly political question. (6.) 
The school lx>avd, at any rate in small areas, can hardly be 
regarded as a satisfectory institution. The mode of election 
to it was frequently condemned, and seemed to be without a 
friend among our witnevsses. The present school board area in 
counties, viz., the parish, would, of coui'se be far too small for a 
boai'd concerned with Secondary Education, and any change in 
the area would involve a multitude of other changes which 
would radically affect the character of the board. It would, 
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therefore^ be too serious a responsibUity to advise that a board 
which satisfies so few should be duplicated, (c) The board is 
Dot as yet universal ; indeed it seems to have taken vigorous root' 
mainly in the greater boroughs* and not even in all of these, 
while thei-e are whole countiea in wliich schoolboards are neither, 
numerous nor popular ; and though it may seem possible to 
make secondary boards compulsory, even where elementaryj 
boards are unknown, yet it would not be a very statesmanlike 
procedure to give direct control over secondary schools, which 
concern only a very few of their children, to ratepayers who are 
without any control whatever over the elementary schools, which 
concern the whole community. If school boards were universal 
and compulnory, the case for direct election would stand on a 
different footing, but as matters now are we do not see how it h 
could be made pmcticaVjle. ^ 

(ii.) The second form was to confer educational functions upon 
the directly elected council, whether of county or borough, as 
the body best fitted to deal with it(^) This view in its baldest 
form received but little support, and as in any case the council 
would naturally ommit the administration to some selected 
members, i: really falls over into our next division. fl 

(2.) Indirect election. This term as here used means election i 
by a body which has itself been directly elected, and which 
is possessed of full powers for this purpose. There are 
three directly elected bodies already existing which may be 
either, severally or jointly, so empowered; county councils^ 
borough councils, and school boai^ds. Each of these has found 
amongst our witnesses its advocates(*) and each its opponents, 
but the general state of the case may be represented thus : — 
(a.) All the three are in a more or less regulai- form, and in a 
Idgher or lower degi^ee autliorities in Secondary Education, 
The measure in which it is true as to county councils has been 
already described in our Report,(*^) and has been abundantly 
proved in our evidcnce.(*) As to the councils of our great 
cities and county borouglis we had, in addition to what is else- 
where stated,(^) most impres.sive evidence of what had been 
attempted and achieved in London,(*') Bjrmingham,(^) Man- 
che«ter,('*) and Sh^"Hield.(^) As regards the non-county borough 
councils, though these have, in common with the other urban 
district councils, [>owers of rating for technical instruction, yet all 
these authorities practically form part of the county for the 
administration of the funds at present applied to the purposes 
of Secondary Education, nnd are each represented on the 
county council itself. In the face of these facts it is 
impossible to deny to the county and county borough councils 
the character of being already, in a seDse, educational authorities. 
And the school Ijoards, especially in certain of the greater 
boroughs^ have organised schools that must under any definition 
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be classed as second [uy» a poiat on which it is enough to refer 
to the evidence of their representatives, of the Science and Art 
Department, and of tlie mastcrH cf organised sciiuce schoola.(\) 
(fj,) The duties and functions of these bodies in connexion vnih 
Secondary Education, while iiTegular in their exercise and 
incidental in their origin, have yet either been created for them 
by the direct act of the Le^ishitui-c, or liave prrown out of the 
administrative necessities of their position. The hjcal taxation 
grants threw a new duty unexpcH?teLny upon the couuty and 
borough councils, and compelled them to advance further into 
the field of education than they might otherwise have been 
inclined to go; while their own success, the growing demands 
of their constituents, and the temptation of the South Ken- 
sington grants made the 0|>portunity which the school boards 
were forward to seize. (t\) Tlie Mork which these bodies 
have already done and the experience which they possess, 
constitute a distinct and, indeed, an indefeasible clahn to con- 
sidemtion,(-) It woid*l be both a serious and .superfluous thing 
to ci-eate new constituent bodies when Wlies which can be 
used for this purpose already exist, (d.) There are, of course, 
differences in the areas occupied. In county lx>roughs, with 
but few exceptions, councils and school boards exist on what 
may be described as faiiiy equal terms, but, as we have already 
seen there are counties where school boards are to a large extent 
wanting. And this pnietical difference between counties and 
county boroughs necessitates, in the two cases, a difference in 
the bodies that may be used for constituent purposes. 

31. As to (B.) the mode for the election of expert or educationid 
menibei's, opinions wei"e much more mixei], nnd as a conse- 
quence more difficult to analyse. But they may be classed under 
three heads: — (1) co-optation, (2) nomination, (3) election by 
biklies specially recognised and Dnfranchised. Each of these 
suggestions covered distinct ideas as to the elements that ought 
to V>e incoriX)rated in the constitution and character of the local 
educational authority. 

(1.) Co-optation was to be the act of this authority itself so far 
as it had been created by the constituent body or bodies ; and 
its purpose Wii& conceived to be to secui-e pei-sons competent to 
deal with educatirai who were yet not within the ciixjle of the 
directly elected,(^) nor would Ije likely to oiibr themselvei* for 
election. This is simply to invest the educatioual authorities 
with the same sort of power as is possessed by our county and 
borough councils. The co-opted members would be as it were 
the aldermen of the looil council of education. In this matter 
two alternatives were possible, either to leave the choice entirely 
free, or to define the classes from whom the choice was to be 
mada If the right to elect is granted to a class like the teachers 
or to academic bodies, definition of special classes might be an 
undue restriction ufKjn the liberty of tlie local authority. If, on 
the other hand, the election uf teachers is not otherwise secured. 
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it may be necessaiy to state in express fceiins tlmt a certain- 
number are to be co-opted, and this applies also to the election 
of women, 

(2.) Nomination was, as a rule, regarded by our witnesses as 
the pix>per form of securing that the central autlioiity should be 
represented on the local, or l>e helpful to it ; (*) and was conceived 
as a means by which it might place at the service of each locality 
the knowledge of some highly experienced oflScial or eminent 
authority in e^Iucation, 

(3.) Election was i-epresented as the method likeliest to secure 
the presence of influential persons belonging to those lx)dies or 
classes sj^cially concerned with educatioa, which have been 
ali-eady speciti>d, viz.. (a) universities and imivereity colleges, 
(3) teachei-s, and (y) managers or governors of schools. But for 
reasons already stated (7) need not be discussed, 

(3) Universities and university colleges are evidently 
qualified and competent electoral bodies, though it must be 
granted that the competence is lessened in the degree that the 
bcdy is distant from the localit}'', and so without local know- 
ledge and feeling. Hence it might be necessary' to inti*oduce a 
distinction, and allow a full or a qualified electoral power aa 
the uni\'ei'sity or college had or had not it« habitation in the 
locality. 

(?) As to the teachers two modes of election were suggested : 
(i) by the body of registered teachers,(^) (ii) by recognised 
representative oi-ganisations.!^) (L) Could not become actual till a 
register had been formed, and even then it would have to be 
detennined, whether all teachei's or only secondaiy teachers, and 
whether all of the latter, whatever the kind of school in which 
they held office, or only those under the local authority, should 
be for this purpose enfranchised, (ii,) Seems easier, but has 
diflScultien of its own, organisations are many, and, were each to 
elect, the numbers might come too near those of the representa- 
tive memliers. Further, organisations tend to multiply, and the 
new would ever strive after equality with the old ; they tend, too, 
to encourage corporate rivalnes and sectional interests, and so 
they might bring into the council conflict of educational partiea 
rather than unity of educational aim. 

32, On the whole, then, (i.) seems a more practicable scheme than 
(ii.) ; it would carry out in the local authority a principle which 
would make teachei-s not only instructors in schools, but factors 
of educational jjolic^^ would give dignity to all branches of the 
profession, and by the promise of exceptional pri\nlege, become 
a stimulus to general pmficieney. On the other hand, we cannot 
conceal from ourselves the objectioas which may be held to lie 
against the proposal. It would l>e argued tliat it was not only 
without precedent, but a dangerous innovation ; that it was the 
representation of a special class or profession on a body that had 
to do with the distribution of National funds and with the 
le\ying and spending of local rates ; that this class or profession 
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would be directly intereated in the objects to which the taxes and 

Piteii were to be applied; and that it might result in the choice 

^f persona with whom conaiderationH of economy would have 

little weight. To obviate these objections, the force of which 

^would be lessened by an hoaoumble underBtanding that a 

teacher should abstain from voting on a matter affecting 

lis peciiniaiy interest, two alternatives to the election of 

eacbers by teachers have been either proposed or considered. 

{(l) The local authorities might be instructed to co-opt a certain 

miml>er of teachers. By this mean.s it would retain a certain 

control over the election, while the teachers would know how 

;^to make their mind known, (b.) The central authority might 

'nominate, possibly from lists submitted by the registered 

teachers or their organised representative bo*lies. This might 

be a I'ecognition, not only of the teachers, but of the right of the 

central authority to repr»3sentation on the local body because(^) iui^b^^o^' 

L of the large sums the latter receives fi'om the Imperial Exchequer. Slny^b^h^ 

33. It is perhaps unnecessary to say, in conclusion, that an yo^j^'^** ^H 

authority constituted mainly, or even solely, by intlirect election 

*18 yet an independent authority. It would not in this case be a 

mere ci'eature of the principal electing body, whether council 

or school board, but would have an existence and executive 

powers of its own, with its province, powei^p and functions 

defined and secured by statute. The power to elect would 

not involve the right to control the policy or throw out the 

measures of the educational authority. It would be a body 

-elected for a specific purpose, able to accomplish its purpose, but 

Teteadied thi-oughout by the sense of its responsibility to the 

lultimate source of its being. The ratepayers would have control 

• over it through the council or board they returned ; the council 

or boanl would have control over it by the persons they elected, 

and thus the ancient relation between representation and rating 

would Ije nmintained* Yet as the presence of the expert would 

also be secured by statute he would be there neither by the 

favour nor by the sufferance of the council or board, but by 

precisely the same right as its own representatives* A body so 

constituted would seem to have the promise of fitness for the 

work to be laid upon it- 

Lmdon. 

S4, We could not but recognise that London is so immense and 
tceptional as to require special consideration and treatment. 
Mr Richmond described its schools as in a condition " not 
** improperly called chaos." ** There are, under the Endowed 
*' Schools Acts, nearly 50 secondary schools for boys and girls, 
'* and these schools are governed by about tliree dozen separate 
'• governing bodies^X*) Besides these there are certain schools (") 384, 
of city companies,(^^) many excellent proprietary schools, a (*) 494, 
multitude of private schools more or less efficient, and a large 
number of technical institutes, and, under the school board, 
two oi^anised science schools, and a few reckoned as higher grade 
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elementaiy schooLs* Sapermdueed upon the top of all, and begin- 
ning to affect all, is the Technical Education Board of the county 
council, with its large funds and extensive operationB. What 
ought to be tJie area and the composition of the body which 
will have to grapple with the complicated problem presented by 
this state of things? We had submitted to us two theories 
OS to the area, and three as to the constitution of the local 
authorities for London, 
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Area. 

(a.) Mr. Richmond proposed to divide London into 10 or 
12 districts, each with a population of about half a million, 
grouping the endo^Tuents w ithin the district so as to secure a 
fairer distribution of resources, and co-ordinating the schools 
so as to avoid competition and meet the wants of the different 
localities.(^) And then he would co-ordinate and comprehend 
these in a ** metropolitan area/* which " should extend beyond 
*' the limits of tlie administrative county of London," and 
ioclude ''parts of Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent" He 
would do this because it is almost impo.ssible ** to limit the schools, 
" which ought to be largely upon the fringe of the metropolitan 
" area, to children w ithin the area."(^) Under examination he 
recognised ** the difficulty of founding ourselves upon any other 
" linea than these which exist in the limits of the administrative 
*' county *' ; but he was sHIl inclined to think bis own scheme 
simpler and more complete.(^) (Jx) Other witnesses specially 
connected witli London were strongly of opinion ** that the 
'' adminiBtrative county of London must be the educational area 
** with regard to the metropolls."(^) They were alive to the 
difficulties which tempted Mr. Richmond to propose the larger 
area, but, thought tho.se could be best ovei'come by voluntary 
arrangements with the neighbouring authorities. To bi-eak down 
the limits of the administrative county for this one special 
purpose would create greuter difficulties than it would surmount 
In this matter the instincts of the London repreaentatives seem 
to us substantially right. 

Caisiitutimi. 

Here we had three schemes submitted to us: (a.) Mr. 
Richmond's local authonty, like his area, was twofold, divisional 
and metix>poHtan. He would have 10 or 12 divisional l»oan:ls^ 
corresponding to the districts, into which he would divide the 
metropolitan area.(^) These boards would be, within their 
respective districts, the governing bodies of all the public 
secondary schools, except thase of the fii*st oilier, like St Paul's, 
Westminster, and the City of Lcjndon.C^) He would thus concen- 
trate the power which is frittered away over a large number of 
small governing bodies, and also the endowments, which would 
thus become those of the whole disti-ict rather than of a restricted 
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Iocality,(^) The metropolitan authority, on the other hand, 
would have to do with education aw a whole, and be constituted 
on a different basis. The district authorities would he constituted 
after the type of governing l>odies ;(-) with the exclusion of 
teachers,(^) wliich is usual in schemes. But the metropolitan 
authority would consist of representatives elected by the county 
coQucil, the contributory counties (these together being a 
majority of the whole), the Univen^ities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, the school board, and the teachers in secondary 
schook.(*) (L) Mr. Webb and Dr, Garnett proposed a single 
authority, whicli should be formed by the county council being 
required by statute to delegate its functions in Secondary Educa- 
tion to a uiLxed committee " the composition of which would 
" necessarily vary from time to time." (''^) In it there ought to 
be " a fair dilution of external experts ";(®) but, while their 
opinion was in favour of outside bodies nominating or approv- 
ing, they seemed to feel that some power of confirming nomina- 
tions should be reserved to the couuciL(^) (c*) Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley and Mr. Diggle were at one in substituting the school 
board for the county council pi the pi-evious witnesses, and 
putting under it technical, secondary, and elementarj^ instruc- 
tion.(*) Mr. Stanley thought the Ijoard miglit be made fitter 
for this work if it had **some power of creating aldermen, "('') 
and, though his preference was for " a body chosen entirely for 
** educational considerations,'* yet he would accept a compromise 
which admitted, by ** cc»-optation or nomination," the " non- 
*' educational popular element of the county council,*' and also 
" a very substantial body of educational experts, "(^^) 

These three proposals are alike in this : the emphasis they 
give to the representative element. In e%'eiy case it forms 
the majority. But they differ in their notion of what may bo 
called the constituent factor: in (a) it is a number of co-ordinate 
bodies ; in (b) the county council ; in (c) the school board. The 
claims of (h) and (c) can hardly he maintained in this exclusive 
form. Both bodies equally represent the ratepayers of London. 
The County Council also receives and superintends the dis- 
tribution of the Local Taxation gi'ant, and thus exercises a 
considerable influence over secondary schools. It has proved 
its willingness to constitute its technical education board in a 
generous spirit, and t^> include representatives of the principal 
educational agencies at work within its di^trict. In this respect 
the board, so formed, occupies a unique position among the 
committees dealing with teclmical instruction thmiighout 
the country. Its vigorous action, though restricted to only a 
portion of the field of Secondary Education, has yet been 
sufficient to sbow its capacity to deal w^th a wider sphere. Its 
history is, however, too brief to be a basis for induction as to its 
permanent policy. On the other hand, the school board has a 
longer history, but its connexion with Secondary Education has 
been too slight to give it a claim to be entrusted with the whole 
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of it Nevertheless, as representing public agencies which 
prepare pupils for the secondary schools, it should have some 
measure of representation on the new local authority for 
Secon^lary Education. But here, as elsewhere, our witnesses 
recognised with us that other elements than those of the con- 
stituting bodies would be necessaiy such as the universities, 
the teachers, and the tiiistees of certain great charities which 
have been used for educational pui*poses, 
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35. The functions of 
witnesses may be said 
coni?titutive, whidi has 
their organisation into 
which has to do with 



the local authority as conceived by our 
to fall into two great clas^ses ; (a) the 
to do with the creation of scIiooIb and 
a system, and (h) the administrative, 
their maintenance and management as 



thus created and organised. The qualities and powers needed 
for the fulfilment of these two classes of functions ai*e so 
different that Sir George Yomig proposed to entrust them, after 
the model of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, to two 
distinct bodie3.(*'> The distinction wa.s possible in Wales, for 
there the work was clearly defined and the field comparatively 
free ; but in England, where the work is so much more extensive 
and difficult, two Wlies would needlessly complicate a situation 
too complex already.(^) Indeed, these two things seem to be 
necessary to a satisfactory local authority ; it ought to be one 
and it ought to be within its own province suflScient. Unifica- 
tion is even more necessary here than at the centime. ('') The 
variety of local bodies which have to do with Secondary 
Education — councils, school boards, committees, all able to act 
independently of each other — tends directly to extmvagnnce 
and inefficiency. What is needed is such a local concentratiou 
of power as will bring b.ome responsibility to those who exer- 
cise it. The evils of centralisation have been strongly presented 
to us,(*) and the hopeless impotence of an overburdened 
Ministry of Education.(*) The only possible way of relieving 
the central is to make the local authority sovereign within its 
own domain, yet sovereign in a strictly constitutional sense, 
with all its powers limited and guarded by law, and all its 
actions performed in view of those who gave it being* By its 
relation to the centi*al authority, the schools it creates and 
administers will be made pans of a national system ; by ii*j 
relation through the eleet<:)ra1 lx>dies to the ratepayers, it will 
be bc»und to adn]»t the national system to the local needs. By 
these means we shall have at once the unity of the whole and 
the adaptation of each part to its place and specific purpose. 

What, then, ought to be the functions of this single local 
authority? The briefest, if not the completest, enumeration 
was given by Sir George Kekewich, '* to supply, maintain, and 
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" aid Bchools/X^) The supply of schools was regarded as a (') 11,685. 
primary function. ("-) Sir William Hart*Dyke ** would so con- (-) Sir Qeorgt 
" stitute the loc<il authorities that they must undertake the J^^^^k^J^ 
'* task '* of *' securing an efficient supply of secondary schools," 207/ fl 
and woold even *' make it a statutory duty that they should " 

** do so."('^) This is a point which needs no elalx^ratioo ; our O n,886-7. 
witnesses w^ere here, with a few exceptions, practically unani- 
rcoua But " to provide an " efficient supply " did not mean 
that in ever}' case the schools were to be new creations. Old 
schools might be enlarged and adapted to new conditions. 
Proprietary and private schools might, under proper safeguards, 
be di-awn into the public system ; and by a process of correlation 
overlapping might be prevented, and each school Ije made to 
supplement all the other schools in the district. In other 
words the loca.1 authority was to lie chiirged with the duty of 
supplying and controlling Secondary Education within its ai'ea, 
and this involved the exercise of certain functions of a vaiied 
and extensive character as regiirds schools, funds, scholars, and 
^teachers. Only when we have discussed our evidence as it 
relates to these subjects, will the functions of the local autho- 
rities, as well as those of the central, have been completely 
reviewed. 
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36. But before taking up these questions there is one to which 
we must briefly allude here; viz., the proposal to insert between 
the local and the central a provincial authority, • Two locax akd 
witnesses, in particular, developed what we may term proWncial apthorii 
schemes, Sir George Young and Mr. Fearon. Though these are 
r elassed together yet they were really altogether different. Sir 
1leoi^ Youngs was designed, if not to supei-sede the county 
authority, yet to possess functions and exercise a jurisdiction 
that would render it superfluous* Mr, Feai*on's implied the 
county and borough authority, and, indeed, could neither exist 
nor act without it. His scheme was peculiarly deUuled and 
detinite.(*) He would divide England into five provinces, give 
to each province an educational council, constituted in equal 
paiis of nominees from the local authorities, tlie teacbers of 
schools recognised as county schools, and universities, or uni- 
versity colleges within the province. He would assign to 
it cei-tain impoi'tant functions, 6,(/,, the power to administer 
general endowments, such as Betton*8 charity, ty provide for the 
inspection and examination of schools and the iiaining of teacliei's, 
to establish a system for pensioning teticher^i, to create a joint 
board for conference on educational matters, and to report to 
the central authority annually on the state of education within 
the province. However excellent some of the features of this 
scheme may be, it is open to certain serious objections. The 
more the machinery can be simplified, the more smootldy and 
effectively is it likely to work ; and it seems to us that the 
creation of a third authority between the local and the central 
would, however well defined its formation, t^^nd to the increase, 
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rather than a decrease, of friction. Intermediate authorities, with 
special and exceptional duties, would raise questions or enjoin 
duties which thelocaJ authorities would carry to the central, and 
the central would refer to the local. And it would involve five 
subordinate education offices, with the inevitable growth in an 
expenditure for which there is no adequate pro\nsion, and in 
the range of an activity to which it would l>e hard to set a 
clearly-marked limit. Then, of the dutie-s assigned, certain^ 
snch as the training and the pension syflteni (if carried out), 
are better in the hands of the central authority, while others, 
like the annual reports, ctin best be discharged by the locaL 
On the whole, then, we think that a careful appoHionment of 
these functions between the central and local authorities will 
render the provincial superfluous, and t^nd to the easiir and 
more efficient working of our Secondary Education ^v^tr^m 
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0. — ^The Schools OROAxiSAnoN of Secondary EnuCATidy: 

37. The questions which belong to this section may be described 
as, in general, concerned either with the organisation and 
development of Secondary Education, ur with the creation, 
CoiTelation, and administration of secondarj^ schools. The special 
problems that hence arise are these : — How may the local autho- 
lity l>est provide for the educational wants of its district { How 
may ediools be classified ? What kinds are mont needled I Ought 
the}^ to stand in any exact proportion to population ? How 
ought they to be organised, managed, and maint^iined in effi- 
clency ? What use may be made of existing schooh, public, 
proprietary, or private ? What functions ought to be aasignod 
to the centml and local authorities respectively ? 
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Wliat Seeondm^ Education ie. 

38. But here we are met by a question which has been 
followmg us through all our discussions, viz., What is Secondary 
Education ? It has of course been variously and often vaguely 
conceived by our witnesses, and a clear or coherent idea of it is 
by no means easy to fonnulate. It is the less easy that oui* 
idea of what Secondary Education ought to be, may be very 
different from our idea of what we must for the purposes of our 
inquiry conceive and hold it to be. The definition.'^ or descrip- 
tions in the evidence were all of a rough and ready kind, 
occasioned, for the moat part, by the experience of the witness- 
or the need of enforcing some special point The most common 
standard was age, the education given to boys and girls between 
14 and 19 was held to be secondaiy.(^) By another class ot 
witnesses the line was departmental ; Sir Jolm Donnelly regarded 
''all the instruction aided by (his) depaiimcnt" as in a certain 
sense distinctly secondary instruction,(^) Sir George Kekemch 
drew the line between primary and elementary education at the 
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poiBt "where the elementary stages of the Science and Art 

Departvuent begin.(^) By other witnesses subjects were taken 
a« fleterminative, Secondary Education being ?*tron^Iy divided 
and difitioguished from teclinical/^ What seemed tlie most 
comprehensive description was the education which lies between 
tJie elementary school and the university, but as the universities 
ai'e the goal of only a few secondary schools, and are by no 
means so organised and equipped as to cover tlie whole field of 
secondary injatniction, the description can scarcely be regarded 
as adequate 

What, then, is Secondary Education ? The Schools Enquiry 
Comniission discussed tliis question most elaborately by means 
of what may be termed the external standards then available. 
They divided it into three grades, the grade in each case l^eing 
dctemiiued by age, '* or the time during which parents are willing 
" to keep their childi-en at .school/' The educMtionof the fii-st 
grade was continued till 18 or 19 ; that of the secoiub ended about 
10 ;that of the third stopped about 14.(^) " These distinctions 
" corresponded roughly, but by no means exactly, to the grada- 
" tions of society/* The bulk of those who wialied for *' first grade 
" education consists of two very diflerent classes *' ; " ptirents of 
ample means/' who are "identical, or nearly so, with those whose 
" sons are in the nine (public> schools '' ; (*) and ** parerits of goofi (*) u, ijl 
education, but confined means, who wish to cheapen education. *'(^) (,j ^^ ^^ 
Education of the second grade was desired by parents also of 
two classes, well-to-do parents, who " intend their children for 
" amployraentSj tlie special preparation for which ought to begin 
" at 16,*' and "parents of straitened means,'* who "require their 
** boys to begin at 16 wholly or partially to find their own 
" living."(") These two grades met '*the demands of all the 
*' wealthier part of the community,' while the third grade 
*' belongs to a class distinctly lower in the scale, but so numerous 
" as to be quite as important as any ; the smaller tenant 
" fanners, the small tradesmen, the superior artisanj8/'(^) (T)/^.-!, 
Passing from social classes to school cuiricula, they classified 
" the subjects of insti-uction under three heads — language, 
*^ mathematics (including arithmetic), and natural science. "(^) 
Of these they held language to be '' distinctly '' the most 
educative,(^) and ma^le it at once the difierentiatincr note of the 
several grades, and '* the leading study '' which could seiwe " as 
" a link between the thre©,"(^*^) tliough the lower gi-ades were (u\ ji ^ 
not intended to prepare for the highest, each being regarded as ^i- 
the final school stage in three distinct types of education.!^') mn^M 
** Except for education of the first grade^ Grct-k cannot be 
usefully taught," and even h^re it *' should not be considered 
aKsolutely essential,*' though " there was a very j^a'eat prepon- 
derance (of opinion) in favour of Latin; '(^^) In schools of the 
Dnd grade there was to be Latin, but no Greek ,(^'*) in those of 
le third there was to he ** the elements of Latin or .some modem 

lage.^C*) English literature and history and political ^^^ ^,^ ^^ 
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economy were oomniended for schools of all grades, and modem 
languages for those of tlie fii'st and second. Arithmetic was 
*' simply indispensable/' but '* the branches of mathematics which 
follow arithmetic" were important rather than neceasary*(') 
As to the place of " natural science in schools *' there was a veiy 
eai*ei'ul discussion, ita neglect was regretted : and certainly 
difficulties in the way of teaching in it recognised. In some 
second grade schools *' natui'al science would be the pi-epon- 
derating subject/' while schools of the fir^t giude and the 
universities were gently advised to co-operate in its cultivation.(") 
We mny conclude this brief statement of their views by giving 
their answer to the questtons " whether schools should endeavour 
** to give general education, or as far as possible to prepare 
" boys for special employ men ts.'X') " There should be no 
** attempt to make sclux)! a substitute for apprenticeship, but 
" that a school i>hoiild teach %vhat might fairly be considered as 
" likely to be useful to all it^ scholars, whether its mental 
" discipline or ay valuable information/'(^) 

39. The question which the Schools Enquiry Commiasionei's thus 
fully considered, has been wince their day seriously affected by 
the rise of other studies and other ideaa in education. Amongst 
the factors of this change, we may enunierate tlje Entlowed 
Schools Acts, the Elementary Education Acts, especially so far 
as they have occasioned the foundation of the higher grade and 
the oi^ganised science schools, the Technical Instruction Acts, 
and the Local Taxation Act (®) It is, therefore, necessary to 
consider whether and in what sense the idea of education in 
secondary schools requires modification. 

(L) The standard of age is not exactly what it was. For first 
grade schools it tiiay seem to stand where it did, but the limit 
of age, 19, set for college scholarships appears to favour the 
higher yeur as the normal end of the school course.("J For 
second and third gi^ade schools, the limit of age has distinctly 
advanced in tlie one case to 17 or 18, in the other to 15 or 
16.(^) On the other hand, there has been a fall in the average 

(J) The evidence on this poitit is difficult to tAbulate, as techotcal mBtitutoi snd 
organised science sehoolH, which Ate places of sopotidarj eiucatlon, affect the 
average age in seconci grade schools. The Charity Commissiouerj* fix the nge of 
IcAviug ji^uch schools ** Hi a rifgotar standard of 17^ mth power to e^ctend in sp>eeiEil 
caaei to IB." Sir George Young, 2»7-e. In the Drapi*rfi* School at Woodford, 
boarders from the public t*leraeiitary schools stiiy *' till about 17." Mr. Kichmond, 
719-20. lQ**hij5her grade board achools/* Dr. Forsyth said the practice ^ai to 
keep hoj» and girb " up to 16 or 17." 8346, ^£63. In his own »cboot he bad 126 
between 15 and IG, ^6 ht4ween 10 aud 17, and 21 abovi' 17. 8578. Iliscnrriculam 
wuB BO pkuned us to give to a child who had passed the Seveuth Standard a course 
of " four yeari* longer." 8583-8. On the other hand in the organised science school 
at MancbeKter there are 155 at 1 4, 75 at 15, 22 at 16. Mr. Wyatt, 10,028. In rh« 
King Edward Gmmniur Sohoolf*, Birmingham, the education terminates at 16 or 
thcrcHhoutB, Mr. Vardy. 1748. As to technical education Mr. Sharpe thought it 
8boiild begin ** at about 14," but Mr. En-terbrok sjtid it ought to begin in fecoudafv 
achools, *' not before 15 certainly, and I think even a littk- later perbap«s.** And this 
agrees with the experience of the municipal school at Manchester itr. Keynolda, 
3546. Dr. Percivai tbooght attention should be paid primarily to the need of the 
locality* and the type of school to be e8t«bli»^hed» and that the ipiestion of age would 
adjust itself. See ah© MeDJorandnin by Mrs. Sidgwick, Voh V. ^ 
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age at wbich tlie more capable children pass the standards 

in the elementary schools and tliis change has contribnfced to the 
rise of the Higher Grade Board Schools.(^) Whether the higher 
age be a gain to Secondary Education as a whole is a matter 
open to doubt. Where the university follows the school and the 
profession the university, some of our witnesses thought there 
was room for still graver doubt. But, without rliscusaiiig this ques- 
tion, we may recognise that the extension of the time at secondary 
schools is due to many causes, social as well as educational Men 
enter the universities and they probably begin business later 
than they used to do. But m the rise in age is most evident in 
education of the second and third gravies, it is there that we find 
in most potent operation the causes wliich may be described as 
educational. The curriculum has been extended beyond what 
the Commissioners would have thought desirable. New subjectSp 
dealing with problems they would have considered too compli- 
cated for a secondary school, have been introduced to gi^^e what 
they termed ** special prepariition for employments.'* Schools 
of a new order have been founded. In a word, technical 
subjects have been introduced in the secondary schools, and a 
whole system of technical institutes and colleges has come into 
being. And so the school curriculum has been enlarged and 
scholars have in consequence tended to stay longer, and this is in 
many cases made possible by the amount of money fix>m both 
local rates and imperial taxation which is now being spent on 
these new forms and subjects of education. 

(2.) Their gradation of social cla«=ses in relation to their educa- 
tional grades requires to be modified The legislation they recom- 
mended has done something to open schools which lead directly 
to the universities, to the sons of men who fall into the categories 
neither of the rich nor of the educated.(") We have convinced 
ourselves that in ceiiain selected colleges in one of our older 
universities, such men formed a considerable proportion of 
the scholai's on the foundation ; in one case an actual majority. 
And we may here cite as typical cases the success which has 
attended the effoiis of fii-st grade scliools like King Edward's, 
Birmingham, and the Bradford Grammar School, to attract 
children from the board schools.(^^) And we t>elieve that the rise 
of certain great urban schools, among thera schools under the 
management of the school boards, is tending stOl more strongly 
against the association of a distinction of class with the 
difference of grade in education. (^) 

(3.) The growth of special and technical studies in schools has 
created a branch of Secondary Education which, while not ** a 
" substitute for apprenticeship," is yet as distinctly a preparation 
for it, or for an industiy, as the old iirat grade school was for a 
profession or the university. By a perfectly natural process, 
this type of Secondary Education has become in a quite 
exceptional degree what we may term a civil concern. The 
large funds which Parliament has placed for its encouragement 
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in the hands of local authoritieH, these authorities have, as a rufe, 
been \^Tl]ing to use in -whole or in part in its Bervice, The 
technical college, while in the stricteet^^sense a school of applied 
science and art, yet supplies what is so distinctly a propsedeutic 
to industry that its encouragement may well seem a primary 
duty of the Ixjdies specially charged with the care of both our 
wealth as a State and our well-being as a people. And its rise 
has no doubt modified our ideas as to Secondary Education. 

(4) This modification has, acting along with older and less 
obvious forcen, created conditions that need to be reckoned w4th* 
For one thing it has tended to make what the CommissioneiiB 
of 1864 termed " a general education/* at once more difficult, and 
more nccessjiry ; more diflicult, because the premium placed U]>on 
proficiency in special studies has thrust the preparation for 
them back to a too early st?^e in the educational process ; more 
necessary because special, ^v^thout a broad basis m general, 
siiUdies are both mefleotive and narrowing. And this tendency 
has been intensified by the use wliich has been t(x> often marie 
of scholarships and exhibitions. It has indeed been the 
prevailing opinion of our witnesses, that the primary education 
which prepares for secondary should not be more restricted or 
special than the elementary which is. as it were, an end in itself ; 
but that it ought to be broader, more liberal both in what 
it includes and what it attempts. They seemed to feel that no 
more serious danger threatened modern education than a too 
early specialisation. It is instructive that witneases representa- 
tive of technical aud classical education were agi^eedin regarding 
instiniction in their special sulyects as ina<lequate by itaelf, and 
in holding that Secondary Education su tiered from a toonarmw 
early curriculum, and we may add a too utilit^irian spirit. Thus, 
Mr. Bothamley compUuned that in teclinical instruction they 
were ** constantlj^ hampered by the want of mathematics and the 
want of foreign language.s."('> Mr. Reynolds said " that boyg 
" came, especially from the private and public schools, singularly 
*' ill-prepared to take advantage of the curriculum " in a 
technical college.(^) And in some of our Univemty memoranda 
the same note was even more dearly sounded. Thus, the 
President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, deploiNis the 
tendencies that limit ** the student to a narix>w curriculum and 
** frequently render hi^ intellectual growth stunterl and partial/' 
"A boy of tender years is trained for a school scholai^ship, and, 
*' no sooner ha.s he won or lost this object of his parents' ambition, 
" than he is run through a similar groove for a college scholar- 
*' ship. He had thus hardly any opportunity for independent 
*' intellectual development, and, as the college scholarships are 
" usually confined to some special class of subjects, classics, 
** mat!iematics, science, or the like^ he is ' specialised,* as it is 
** called, long before he leaves school, and thus cut off from some 
" of the most useful and stimulating branches of scIhjoI education. 
*' A boy may win a classical scholarship, even with considerable 
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distincfeiou, though he is entirely igaoruut of scienee, knows 
nothing of mathematics* beyond tha meagre luinimain 
which is re(jiiiix*d for resjjonsion^*. and is limite*! in his 
acquaintance with literatui^?, histoiy, aoid geography to his 
recollections of early lensons or the sci-aps of information 
which he has recently had resort to for illusti'ating bis 
essays. *'V) With this severe judgment the Rector of Exeter 
allege agrees. " The competition for endowments/' ho says, 
froui the time boys enter a preparatorj^ school, or even earlier, 
certainly produces a disastrous effect on some minda. It 
prevents them tliroiighout their lives from feeling the indepen- 
dent attraction of any branch of knowledge or study, and it otJten 
narrows their views of life. Thei*e are many boys whose whole 
energies from a very early period in life, are turned to the 
pursuit of entlowments^ nnd at the end of their univeraity 
career they have no desire except to go on in the same gnx>ve. 
As the^e endowments in Oxford are chiefly bestow^ed for 
proficieney In clasiaics, a large number of men drift into the 
calling of teacher, not because they nre specially qualified for 
it, but because their aims in life have been contracted."(^) 
Phese are very serious charges against our methods of giving 
riiat ought to be a liberal education ; they signify that " the 
keen competition for scholai*8hips " is, just when the spirit is 
aost sensitive^ turning our old humane studie>s into '* bread and 
butter sciences/' the means and instruments of a new academic 

40. We have spoken as if technical and classical instruction 
ike fell as subordinate or co-ordinate division's under the 
mmon head of Seconihiry Education. We are aware that there 
re some who would limit the term education to the discipline 
f faculty and the culture of character by means of tlie more 
umane or generous stu<.lie8, and who would deny the name to 
"instruction in those practical arts and sciences by means of which 
*7iiian becomes a draftsman or a bread-winner. But this is an 
impossibJe Umitation as things now stand. We have just seen 
that the training in classics may have as little liberal culture in 
't as instniction in a practical art ; modem literature may be 
lade a field for as narrow^ and technical a drill as the most 
formal science. Education inevitably becomes more and more 
practical, a means of roriiiiDg men, not simply to enjoy life, but 
to accomplish something in the life they enjoy. We may, there- 
fore, describe its general idea thus :• — All education is develop- 
ment and discipline of faculty by the communication uf know- 
ledge, and whether the faculty be the eye and hand, or the 
reason and imagination, and whether the knowledge be of 
natui*e or art, of science or literature, if the knowledge l>e so 
communicated as to evoke and exercise and discipline faculty, the 
process is rightly termed education. 

Now, Secondary Education may be described oa a modification 
of this general idea. It is the education of the boy or girl not 
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simply as a human being who Deeds to be instructed in the mere 
inidiments of knowledge, Imt it is a proeeas of intellectual training 
and pei-sonal discipline conducted with special regard to the 
profession or trade to lie followed. Plato(') draws a distinction 
between the man who leanis the arts of the cri*animarian, the 
musician, or the trainer as a ci'attaman, ^»i f *x»'^, for trade, and the 
man who learns them as a private person or fi*eeman, ^t* ira*^</^,for 
education or culture. But even culture is not an end in itself, 
it makes the private person of nioi'e value to societ}* and to the 
State. All secondary schools, then, in so far as they qualify 
men for doing something in life, partake moi*e or less in the 
character of institutes that educate cmftsmen. Every pi*ofession^ 
even that of winning scholarships, is a craft, and all crafts are 
arts. But if Secondary Education be so conceived, it is evident 
that under it technical instruction is comprehended. The two 
are not indeed identical, but they differ as genus and species, 
or as general term and particular name, not as genus and 
genus or as o|}posed terms. No definition of technical instruc- 
tion is possible that does not bring it under the head of 
Secondary Education, nor can Secondary Education ]ye so defined 
as absolutely to exclude from it the idea of technical instruction. 
Under the common head there are many specie?, each distin- 
guished by the imrticnlar means and itjsiruments employed and 
faculties exercised, but all agreeing in method and end, viz., the dis- 
cipline of faculty by exercise. Technical instruction is secondary, 
%£., it comes after the education which has awakened the mind 
by teaching the child the rudiments, or, as it wei-e, the alphabet, 
of all knowledge, and the better the whole of tins nlphabet has 
been mastered the better and the easier will the later learning 
be And secondary instruction is technical, ie , it teaches the 
boy so to apply the principles he is learning, and so to learn 
the principles by applying them, or so to use the instruments 
he is being made to know, as to perform or produce something, 
interpret a literature or a science, make a picture or a book, 
practice a plastic or a manual art, convince a jury or perauade 
a senate, translate or annotate an author, dye wool, weave cloth, 
design or construct a macl>ine, na\igat? a ship, or comma-nd an 
army. Secondary Ed\ication, therefore, as inclusive of technical, 
may be described as educiition conducted in view of the speciid 
life that ha^ to be lived with the express purpose of forming a 
person fit to live it. 

Secondary Schools, 

41. But now we come to another question — the schools needed 
to supply the various branches or types of the education which 
we have just described. Of course, the firat duty of a local 
authority w^ould be to examine and classify the sccondar^^ schools 
already existing witliin its area, especially with the view of dis- 
covering the adequacy or inadequacy of the supply to the local 
needs ; and in the one case ascertaining how it can be used to 
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the best advantage, or, in the other ca^e^ how it can best be 
supplement^tl, developed, and uiade sufficient. Now a double 
classification of schools in here possiljle, (L) oae based on their 
constitution and ongin ; (ii.) another based on their educational 
function and character, 

(i.) Secondary schools are, as regards origin and constitution, 
either public, proprietary » or private. (1.) PubHc aecondary origin A!f& 
schools fall into three classes ; (a) endowed schools, {b) municipal 
or county council schools, (c) public elementary schools founded 
for subjects that lie beyond or outside the standards. (2,) Pro- 
prietary schools are either (a) owned and managed by public 
companies ; or (^>) held by private trustees or shareholders 
wliether conducted for profit or not; or (c) the property 
of some denomination or some religious or other society. (3.) 
Private schools are schools where the proprietor is also the 
manager, though the property may Ixi held either singly or in 
partnership. Schools of the latter two classes are currently 
characterised as ** schools conducted for private profit/' or 
" schools in which the headmaster has a pecuniary interest/'(\) 
The phi-ase is invidious, although it has a certain technical 
accuracy. The public school, whether endowed or rate-founded 
and Bupported, is the property of no man, and as a property does 
not yield profit to any man ; but this cannot be *so tmly said 
of it when viewed as a school conducted 1>3" men who have made 
teaching the business of their lives. The headmaster of 
a public school may benefit, in his own way, quite a^ much as the 
master of a private school, by the schools success. In the case 
of boarding houses, or under that most undesirable state of 
things in which schools are farmed by tlie governors to the 
master, there is no distinction in principle between public and 
private schools, as regards the financal interest of the master. 
It is, therefore, hardly just to lay suggestive emphasis on a 
point whii'h may be common to many kinds of schools as if it 
rwere peculiar to one. But it is evident that the attitude of 
a public local authority must be very different to a school 
possessed of public funds and working under a scheme publicly 
?>anctioned, or created and supported out of local rates and 
national taxes, and managed under a public constitution, from 
iwhat it will be to a school founded and equipped by the 
means and energies of one man or several men. Public 
interests and public law give rights and impose duties in the 
one case which are necessarily withheld in the other ; and the 
difference ought to be recognised, as much with a view to the 
protection of private rights as to the promotion of public 
interest?. 

(ii,) Secondary scliools are, as regards educational function 
and character, very difficult to classify ; and we do not propose 
to introduce any new descriptive nomenclature which might 
only add to the confusion, and be no mora accurate than the 
old. Without l:>eing at all satisfied with the terminology of the 
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Sehools Enqmry Cjinmlssioners, we shall yet continue to warn, 
as the more coavenient coui'se, their classificatk»n into schools 
of the ** first/* '* second," and ** third grade: ' These gi*ade8 are 
distinguished by the kind of education they respectively give, 
the age at which it terrainates, and what it is meant to fit for, 
but they differ thus : — (1) and (2) are usually held to imply a 
broader primary educatiun thau without such a sequeut would 
be necessary, while (3) may be described oh the continuation 
and completion of our public elementary system, 

42. ** Ell's t Gmde ** Schools are those whose special .u 

is the formation of a learned or a literary, and a pi ^ i d 

or cultui^ed class. This class comprehends the so-called learnod 
professions, the ministry, law, medicine, teaching of all kinds, 
and at all stages, literature and tlie liigher sciences, public life, 
the home and foreign civil service, and such like. This is the 
class whose school life continues till IS or 19, and would naturally 
end in the universities. The more highly oi^anised our civilisa- 
tion becomes, the more imperative gi-ows the need for men so 
educated and formed, the more generous ought their education 
to become and the greater the necessity for recruiting their 
ranks ^vith the best blood and bmin from all classes of society. 
And we conceive one of our functions to be to save this higher 
education from becoming the prerogative or presei-ve of any 
special order, and to make the way into it, and into all it leads 
to, more open and accessible to capable and promising minds 
from every social class. 

These *' First Grade Schools *' fall into two classes, Boai^ding 
and Day Schools. Into the relative merits of these two classes of 
schools the Schools Enquiry CouimLssioners rather elalx>rately 
entered, Tliey thought it '' probable that the boartling school, if 
*' it be good, is the more efficient instrument of teaching/' (i) 
That is a question very hard to discuss, and possibly incapable 
of detennination. For one thing, perfectly equal and explicit 
terms of coniparison camiot be obtained. It is much easier to 
define those uecessaiy to a good boai-ding than to a good day 
school ; for the conditions of efficiency and success are largely 
contained within the one, and lie largely outside the other. The 
tone and character of the home, the ruling interests and am- 
bitions of the parents, are much more potent and constant factors 
of the result in the day than in the lx)arding school Ideally 
the day scliool may be the moix^ perfect system, for the presence 
of the child is as good for the home as the influence of the home 
ought to be good for the cliild. &ich educates the other ; and 
tJie parent may lose more from being without the responsibilities 
and restraints imposed by daily contact with a quick and 
oritical buy or a sensitive and observant girl, than he or she 
loses by being withdrawn from parental supervimon and 
care. Besides^ a system which, as a fundamental condition 
of the educational process, postulates the complete separa- 
tion of the sexes, is conducted without some of the more 
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refining influences which nature supplies. But this onJjr 
shows how hard it is to create equal terms between the day 
and the boarding school In the fonner ease the master has 
to do his work under the direct help or hindrance of home ; 
in the latter case the home is more remote, and, though it in 
ever in the backj^round, exercising a favourable or unfavourable 
intlueDce, yet the pupil is much moi-e completely in the masters 
hands. He haw, therefore, an opportunity such as seldom cornea 
to the day-school master, though that opportunity has draw- 
backs of its own. The individuol scholar is a greater force for 
good or evil in a boarding than in a day school, but then the 
very function of a master an<l the distinguishing quality of 
capacity for his plane, is ability to neutralise and overcome the 
evil influence of the bad, and to use and enlarge the ameliorative 
influence of the good. And along with this potency of the indi* 
vidua] goes the power of the school, the action of its traditions 
and its history, the memories of its heroes, the pressure of its 
public opinion, of its established customs and iixed habits — in a 
word, tlxc corporate feeling, or espHt dc eorfts, which at once 
enforces discipline and produces characters of a specific tjT>e. 
On the other hand, the day school is in things educational a 
stronger local force ; if it feels more easily and deeply the 
influence of the home, the home is in turn more susceptible to 
its presence* It stands open to the neighbourhood, visible to its 
eyes, accessible to its ambitions ; what it can do for the com- 
petent is manifest to all, every success achieved in it and 
thi'ough it being a challenge to imitation or emulation. For a 
school to }>e non-locnl may mean that a locality hainlly feels the 
presence or the meaning of the school, while the more a school 
lives in and tlirough and for a locality, the more it enables the 
locality to achieve. Thus the day school exercises a more direct 
influence on its neighbourhood, is les^ respective of class and 
more common to the whole people, and, in order to its healthy 
life, needs a keener and more widely distributed interest in 
^Jucation. But the neighbourhood is, as a rule, very different 
in the two cases. The fit home of the Boarding School is the 
country, or the country town; but the Day School needs a 
population around it, and so has its proper seat in oui' greater 
cities or towns, (^ 

From this difference between the two classes of schools it 
follows, that a school which is so without local character 
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does so little local service, is no proper object for the help or lo^oojwi. 
supervision of the local authority. Local claims and responsi- ^^^jj^Jj*^^ 
bilities must always be in proportion to the local duties per- 
formed, and where these latter are almost or altogether absent, 
formal connexion were more likely to be a weakness and an 
irritation to b<3th than a pleasure or a benefit to either. On the 
4her hand, the schools that most need to be cultivated, and 
,t the local authority can do most to help, are precisely those 
^hools which are by their very form and constitution compelled 
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to serve their several localities. The great non-local schools are 
not likely to lack support at the hands of those classes which 
the Schools Enquiry Commissioners so well described ; but the 
local schools cannot live without the favour of their own neigh- 
irt.i-i3. bourhood. The Comraissioners of 1864(^) said that "classical 
'* education of the highest order is every day quitting the small 
" grammar schools for the gi'eat public schools/* and so men can 
no longer find such an education, " as they could in the last 
** century, close to their dooi's." It may not be possible or 
indeed desirable to re-create the small classical Grammar School 
— for the revival would under modern conditions tend rather to 
ineflBciency than success^— but our aim ought to be to restore as 
far as possible the reality which these old schools symbolised, 
viz*, the accessibility to all the competent of tlie education, 
whether classical or modern, which fits for the service of God, 
whether in Chuixh or State. How much the Endowed Schools 
Commiasionei^s have, by means of reforme<l and reconstituted 
Endowed Schools, done to restore it we shall presently, by an 
example or two, indicate,{-) and we trust the local authorities. 
which it is proposed to constitute, will, by means of a well- 
conceived and administered system of scholarships, as well as 
by stimulating local interest in education, do still more. And it 
may be well to add, that as places of the higher education, the 
local schools, which for this pur|X)se must be those mainly used, 
need le no whit inferior to the gi^eat boarding schools. History 
since 1868 has here a moral of its own. The Girls* Public Day 
Schools have proved what " an efficient instrument of teaching "* 
the day school may be, and we have only to submit in further 
illustration of the same position, some statistics from boys' 
Grammar and High Schools, Thus, the Bradford School in the 
10 years previous to 1871, had sent only five boys to the tmi- 
vei-sities, and gained only one scholarship ; but in the 10 years 
previous tj 1893 it sent 108 boys, took 73 scholarships, 44 first 
classes, 4 fellowships^ and 10 university scholarships and prizes. 
And a vast proportion of these honours were taken by boys who 
had been at public elementar}^ schools. 

43. The ** Second Griide" Schools are those whose special 
function, although it does not at all exclude an ideal of 
culture, Ls the education of men with a view to some form o 
commercial or industrial life. The variety of means and instru- 
ments is here of necessity much greater than in the pi^xHous 
class, but it may be represented as, roughly speaking, threefold : 
(a.) Concerned with the subjects necessary to the mercantile or 
commercial side of trade, modern languages, geography, ethno- 
graphy, arithmetic, economics, in a word, the varied studies 
needed for the intelligent conduct of business, whether on the 
exchange or in the counting house, with persons or firms at 
home, or with peoples and countries abroad, (h) Concerned 
with the sciences which underlie our industries, whether mining 
or textile, w^hether agricultural or mechanical, and are necessary 
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to their progress and devcjlopment Into the list of subjects 
that ought to he taught in this conaexioe principles or elements 
and sections of almost every physical science enter, yet not in 
the same form and degree as if they were branches of academic 
culture, but only as so far helps Uy the understundin^^ of the 
material with which the man will have to work, (e,) Concerned 
with the application of these scientific ideas to specific arts 
or industries, as of chemistry to dyeing or to agncultui'e, or 
of mathematics and mechanics to engineering, we may terra 
scliools of the type of (a) Modern, {b) Science, (e) Technical; hut 
though thej' are distingiiishahle, they have necessarily much 
in common, and may often with advantage exist in combination 
rather than in independence. Adaptation to the locality is a 
main matter in schools of this kind. Each ought to reflect in 
its organisation the industries of the distinct The modern, or 
the scientific and the technical subjectfl emphasised in Lancashire 
or Yorkshire will be different from ihone most cultivated in 
Norfolk or in Devonshire. But while this tendency to variation 
and adaptation ought to be as far as possible encouraged, one 
thing should characterise all alike, the schools ought to remain 
schools and not become warehouses or workshops, Lc, their 
educational value will depend on their being much more than 
mere makers of human instmments for the industries. Thus 
the niodem languages are not mere media for commercial corre- 
spondence ; they have literatures that may be made almost as 
educative as those of Greece and liome. The sciences are not 
mere catalogues of materials that may be used in trade, or 
abstracts of principles regulative of their economical use ; they 
are systems or symbols of great ideas that may be used to 
exercise the reason and fill the imagination. The arts and 
crafts are not mere methods of producing cej-tain effects or 
results ; they are opportunities for the cultivation of taste, the 
exercise of constructive skill or inventive faculty. If these 
scliools can so teach their subjects, they w4ll become homes of 
the humaner studies, the parents of a new culture in no way 
lower than the classical, and this they have the more need to do, 
as their purpose is to send men, not to the u Diversity, but 
straight into the work of life. Schools of this type have a 
function so imix>rtant, and may have a range of studies so 
extensive, that the leaving age may easily be forced up to the 
higher limit. From this point of view we aan see the reason in 
Sir George Young s advice, *' to give up the distinction of first 
** and second grade schools altogether, and confine ourselves 
" merely to the distinction of a clajssical and what the Qennans 
« call a R*alsehuU.X) 

Schools of the kinds here meant have in our evidence three 
excellent representatives, tlie Modern in the King Edward 
Grammar Schools, Birmingham, the Organised Science in the 
Centml Sehu'd at Leeds, and the Technical in the Municipal School 
at Manchester These are all creations of public bodies; and 
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the namee are in each case fairly descriptive. The Gramma: 
Schools are excellent representatives of the older f^- ide 

education, though on a higher scale than the ConiU] sof 

1864 ventured to conceive it The curriculum is at once modem 
and literary, languages — Latin, French, German, and English — 
compete on favourable terms with natural science and mathe- 
matics. 

What 18 aimed at in the Birmingham schools is a *' general 
education/' terminating at about 16, given at a fee of 3^ per* 
annum, but at a cost of 101. 10s. for boys and SL for girls, and! 
drawing 02 j^ei^ cent of the buys and over 50 p??* cent of the 
girls from t'lementary schooK(*) Tlie organised science scliools 
are, as their name indicates, less literary and more scientific, 
largely, we may add, for reasons that concei*a the central rather 
than the local autliority. 

At Leeds the secondary course is foui* years, i,c., after Standard 
VII. has been paased, and terminates atatout 17.(^) TJie purpose 
of the school whs defined by its master as "culture and training/' 
or, as at once ''educational and practical/' the practical being 
"to tit children for the special occupations of the district,'* and 
the educational was by means of such literary instruction as was 
now possible under the new rule« of the Science and Art 
Department/* In this school there were 2,200, Ix^tween 1,000 
and 1,200 Ijeing in Standai\l VIL and above it,(*) as against 
1,757 in the seven King Edward Grammar Schools. It had a 
classical as well as a science 8ide,(^) and was ideally a ** secondary 
" school of the first gi'ade pi*eparing children for the univer- 
" sities/X^) but the *' clas:»ical education " aimed at was limited 
to such requirements as would be needed for the Victoria or 
London raatriculation/'('') and the degi'ee it prepared for was 
the B.Sc. rather than the B.A.(*') What was true of the Leede 
School was true of '* many other schools *' of the same type>(*) 

The Manchester Technical School is one of "the higheat 
class/X'*') It ^^^ 3,731 students, of %vhom al^jut one-sixth attend 
the day school Of the total, 1 ,970 belong to Manchester, and 1 ,76 1 
come from the syrrounding di8tricts.{^^) The age of admission 
to the day school U 15,(^-) and the work implies such a *' prepai*a* 
" tion as may be got in any gooil secondaiy school,'X*'*) though 
as a matter of fact its V)est pupils come from *' the higher gi-ade 
schools/' but oven theii' time would be better spent were it 
given ** mainly to Elnglish subjects/' and not to getting " a 
*' smattering of a great many sciences. "(**) It may be pi'operly 
described as " a specialised industrial school/' not *' an open 
door '' to any college, but as it were an educational " end in 
itself/'V^) It i^ thus less literary than the grammai- school, less 
theoretical than the science school, and distinguished fiom both 
by its functions being mainly industrial 

These very distinct types of schools may be regarded from 
different points of view. The King Edward Grammar Schools 
were the work of governors who, because of their lai^ endow- 
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menta, were enabled to realise with a comparatively free baud 
their own ideal of a second gi-ade edue^tion. T!ie Leeds school was 
Uie creation of a board which coulrl build but could not maintain 
out of the rates, and had thus to organi<?e its fitudies so as on 
the one hand to earn the necessary grants, and on the other to 
}*upply an education for whicli there was no adequate provision. 
The Manchester Technical School owes its exiHtence to the 
Jlanchester Corporation using powers it has under the Technical 
Instruction Acta and funds it has received under the Local 
Taxation Act. The Hchoc)Is reflect, too, the needs of their 
.several localities, and are types of the sort of adaptation we may 
expect at the hands of local authorities, but of coui-se with the 
impoiiant modifications which we hope to see follow from the 
changes we shall later propose. We must here recognise that 
there is a function for all these ty|>es of scliools, though their 
scale must l»e determined by local needs. In the case of the 
specialise*! scii?nce and of ** the specialised industrial school " it 
is desirable that the education of the one become less rigid and 
more liberal, and the pupils of the other be more thoroughly 
prepared for their work. 

44 The " Third Gratle Schools '* are those whase special 
ftmction is the training of Ixiys and girls for the higher 
handicrafts, or the conmiei'ce of the sliuj> and the toMH. 
Tins can best be done by continuing and enlarging the 
education of the elementary school, with, of coui"se, such addition 
of manual instruction tvs may be needed to educate the hand 
and eye of the craftsman, and at once dt^fine and illustrate the 
principles lie lias learned. We have an example of the type 
required in the higher grade board schoob(') which lias lietn 
described as a school wliich ** simply puts the completion on 
*' to the primary school course/' as ** a sort of cul de 8ac.**{'} 
'* The pride of the higher grade school is that it has 
" engrafted a sy-^tem on the system already in existence in 
'' connexion with, and in continuation of it."(*) They are 
held to be *'an absolute necessity in any efficient system fo 
" Secondary Education, Pixiperly orgaiused they would become 
*' the crown of the elementaiy school system.*' (*) They 
wei'e also described a^ *' the connecting link with secondary 
** schools^C*^) as having stepped into the province of what '' the 
Schools Enquiry Commissioners ** would have considered strictly 
Secondary Blucation/X*') They were judged very difleix^ntly by 
different witnesses. Sir George Kekewich i bought that " the 
" system worked exceedingly well/'{') The council of the 
Teachers' Guild "are against the development of any more than 
** there are at present '' but Mr, Garrod s own opinion was that 
•*they ought to l>e maintained and developed. 'C^) But one thing 
was admitted generally, viz. — that such hCuuols were necessary 
to the coruphnion and efficiency of our educati' nal system. In 
Manchest-er there are six such sdiools, acconuuodating 7,104 
children, though •5>102 of these are beh^w the sixth standard 
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For boy» and girls whose education will cea,se at IG, in the 
opinion of Mr. Wyatt, these schools supply the secondary 
instruction best suited to their wants.(^) ** The denmud for 
'* these board secondary schools " *' has increased year by year 
" in volume and intensity in the large centres of popula- 
" tion " ; and it is held that " no Governinent would venture 
** to recede from the position which popular pressure has 
" required the various administrations since 1870 to ajssume in 
" this matter.'X^) We may hold it as certain, then, that these 
schools have risen to meet a legitimate demand, and admit of 
correlation and development, but not of abolition or even 
repression. 



The Local Authority and the Public Schmls. 

45. So far we have been concerned with the several varieties 
of Secondary Education and the distinct types of public school 
in which it is being ^ven. Our next question concerns the 
relation of the local authority to these schools as agencies for 
giving this education. The question is an intricate one; for, as 
the schools differ in constitution and history » their relation to 
the local authority can hai'dly be made one and uniform. The 
endowed schools work, as a rule, under schemes framed for them 
by the Charity Commission, i.e., the central authority for 
Secondary Education ; and these, of course, no local authority 
can at present either supersede or overrule. On the other hand, 
the municipal and board schools have been created by doly con- 
stituted public bodies in the exercise of their legitimate and 
recognised functions ; and these bodies are at once the de facto 
and de jure governors over the schools they have created. 
Councils whose main interests are industrial developments may 
well feel that they are more competent than a strictly educa- 
tional authority to govern technical schools ; while the secondary 
board schools are so distinctly offshoots of the elementary 
system that it may be cogently argued that that system will 
without them lose much of its efficiency and all its completeness. 
It is thought by many that here the largest policy would be the 
simplest and most effectual, viz., a single authority for both ele- 
mentary and secondary education*!^) But we feel, for reasons 
already stated, precluded from considering this policy, and so we 
are shut up to the question — in what relation ought the local 
authority to stand to these older and newer public scliools ? 
This relation will be twofold: {a) to the schools as public 
institutions, and {b) as places supplying a given kind or grade 
of Secondary Education. But as {b) wili be general, i.e., common 
to all the recognised scliools in the district, it is with (a) that 
we are at this point more particularly concerned. 
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46. Endowed schools, it has already l>een noted, are, for the 
most partj mannged under schemes framed by the Charity 
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Cooimissioners, and these schemes are fro)ii time to tiaie altered 
so a^ to adapt the school tj new edue^itiotial condifcious, or to 
any changes in the locality. The Hcheme making ia thus a sort 
of re-cnnsfituting authority, an agency fur the creation of new 
efficiencies in old inatitutionn. Now, one of the most important 
suggestions made to us was that the local authority should, in 
the words of Mr. Fearon, be empowered to make proposals to 
tae central authority for schemes deahng with educational 
endowments, with certain exceptions/' (^) Sir George Young 
would *' loolc to the [>ro\"incial boards as having an initiative '' 
in the matter of scheme3.(-) With this tiie Bishop of London,(^) 
Sir William Hart-Dyke;(^) Lord Da%^ey,(^) and Mr, Roby,(®) 
Agree'i. Sir Albert KolUt, who had "special knowledge of this 
"subject in the case of Hull/* gtive it as his experience that 
local opinion is far better on the question of endowments 
either as to their transfer or their use, than any central 
opinion/X") It deserves to be noticed tlmt our evidence here 
, but repeats a pjoposal of the Schools Enquiry Commissioners. 
They were *' of opinion that the duty of framing schemes should 
" nut rest eh iutly with the ('li^irity Commission as it has hitherto 
'* done, but with the provincial l30irds.'\*') 

And the reasons for this opinion are cogent It would 
relieve the central aiithority f rom the excessive pressure of piece- 
meal scheme-making, would secure the furce ntiedcd to cany 
forward work which is often hindered by local prejudice and 
[resistance, would save the schemes from tlie uniformity wliich 
' 18 insep!irablo frotji a centralised system, and introduce more 
iiexibility and adaptation to i^pecial conditions. For the local 
[authority would know much tetter than the central what are 
the local needs ; it would, too, be less suspected, and so more 
ible to deal broadly with endowments without provoking 
prejudice.(^^) Mr. Feamn furtljer pointed out how desindjle it 
would be that the bo'Iy wliich is to frame the scheme should be 
so constituted as to be capable also of admirnstering it.(^'*) Sudi 
an alministrative supervision of endowments would include the 
i right to see that schemes were properly carried out;("j the 
power to appoint representatives on the governing bodies ;(^^) 
and in some cases, even the direct control of the school by the 
local authority as govemoi's.(^^^) In the view of Mr, Fearon 
there would require to be three exceptions to this jurisdiction : 
[(a) the non-local schools within the area; (6) denominational 
chools, such as the cathedral schools ; and (c) general endow- 
[tnents, like Betton s (-'hanty.(/'*) Of course, all tliese witnesses 
[recognise the need of requiring the local authority vrhicli they 
invested with suc!i extensive powers to submit its schemes or 
its' pni|iosals for schemes to the central office. Upon the 
^lucal body, with all its special knowledge and responsibilities, 
[Would lie the onus of proposing the idea or poUcy of the scheme 
{which it would have to realise ; upon the central would be the 
duty of sanctioning it('^) 
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47. There was little or no difference of opinion as to the main 
outlines of the relation to be established Ivetween the local 
authority and endowed schools within its area. With regard 
to otlier |iiiblic schools and classes, however, the problem was 
more complicated. These include higher grade elementary 
schools, evening science and art schools and claiises, municipal 
and other technical schools, and evening continuation schools 
untler the Education Department. The nature of the questions 
raised, and of the difficulties to he overcome, is well exenipUtied 
in the case of the higher gmde elementary schools. We have 
already expressed our concurrence in the opinion that these 
schools form a part of the existing supply of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and must be i-ecognised as so doing in any organised 
system which may be establisLed. But this being so, ho%v are 
they to be cori'elated with institutions established solely for the 
provision of Secondary Education ? We are unable, as we have 
said, to accept the solution offered by the plan for a local 
authority which would l>e a development of the existing scliool 
board, or in which the school board would be nierged,(/) The 
remaining suggestions are in favour either of leaving tilings a^ 
they are, or of an absolute transfer of higher grade elementary 
scln Hills to the local authority for Secondary Kducation. 

The first alternative is advoc:ited by some on the giv>und that 
these schools are the proper continuation schools for tho^e who 
can ordy spare a year or two for education after the ordinary 
elementary school course, and that to require them to ]^ass so 
short a time under a new system would tend to discourage them 
from prcJonging tbeir education at all.(^) Othei-s despair of 
obtaining the transfer of these schools, but think the authority 
for Sec<>nd*U'y Education should nevertheless undertake the same 
kind of work and endeavour to prave that they can do it 
l»etter4*) Thi-' plan, by whatever argurKent it may be supported, 
appears to cut at the ix>ot of any s^^stem of co-ordination of schools. 
It must be remembered that the ehinientiiry schools are being 
resoiied to by an increasing number of those who can afford to 
prolong their education foi* more than a year or two ; and that 
thete is no well-defined limit to the age to which scholars may 
stay in the schools or to tlie curriculuin which may be offered to 
them. To those who urge that the schools should be let alone, 
because under tlie present syslem they can best do a particular 
kin<l of work, it may be re]Jied tliat tliere is no guarantee that 
they will confine thenjsi'lves to that work. Least of all wou'd 
they be likely to do so if they were ta be pi*ovoked to competi- 
tion with new schools established avowedly for the purpose of 
beating thcnn in their own field. In such a rivalry their con- 
nexion with the chmeiitary schooln, and tlie fact that they can 
offer education either actually free or at an inconsiderable cost 
to tho parent, would give them im indubitable advantage* 
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The alternative of transfer(|) to the Secondary Education 
Authority has much in the abstract to i*ecommend it. If the 

^^I'ound were clear, no one would wish to have public Secondary 
dacation conti'olled by two distinct local authirities, especially 

I if the one which had the smaller interest of the two in the 
matter were to be in a position t<j undersell the one which hod 
the larger. But the practical difficulties in this cnse also are 
very serious. The ground ia, in many parts of the country, not 
clear. School boards have, in many gix*at centres of population, 
endeavoured to <ill up a serious gap in the educational supply, 
and arc .justly proud of the success they have achieved. The 
schoola in question are conducted in buil lings parts of which 
are often required for the work of oidinary elementary schools. 
Again^ the schools contain varyiug propoiiiioos of scholars i^ho 
would projterly be clasHilied as primary rather than secondairy, 
and experts dilier as to where the line should \ie drawn. One 
of our witnesses would meet this difficulty by transferring only 
those schools or parts of schools which are managed a.s orgfinised 
science 8choo]s.(") But this expedient would leave behind a 
considerable amount of secondary work, and would not remove 
the other difficulties to wdiich we have alluded. 

There remains a third or middle course, which on the whole 
seems to offer the best solution of these dilticultiea. In order 
to avoid a breach of contiuoity between the elementary schools 
and those schools to wdiich elementary school chilili'fcn most 
naturally and easily pass in continuation of their education, 
arrangemeots might in many cases be made for allowing the 

^practical management of higher grade elementary schools to 
i^emaia in the hands of the existing authorities. EHective 
co-ordination and organisation w^ould be secured by placing 
general powders of sui^ervision in thehand^of the Local Authority 

' for Secondary Education. But it does not fullow^ tliat this 

.or any one plan will he alwivys the best, and cases may arise 
in which the Centml Authority may be usefully called in to 

. adjust any differences between the Local Authority and the 

I existing managers. 
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The Relation of Private aifid Propritiary Schools to 
Ed ucational Oryanwa lion. 

4S. The position and claims of private and proprietary schools* A^RHEaiusT , 

IS a subject w^hich has demanded a considerable share of our Claims to- 

attention, on account both of the difficult questions involved 

and of the anxiety tVdt by those interested in such schools lest any 

I organisation of Secondnry Education should tend to destroy them. 



* The proprietjiry schools heru referre<l to are Ihose oontlucted by a company of 
»hiireboldcrs, aod aiming nt paying? iotorest outhc share capiml. 7'IiOfte prri[irieuirjr 
»choc>lH wbit'li, like the Livtrporjl Institute^ are conductel in buildiug^ dedienlfd to 
M public uii«, are more like endowed B^hoots. 
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A large pi^oportion of the Secondary Education in the country, 
especially that of girls, is given in private .schools. There are 
private schools of every grade, and giving education of almoat 
every kind and at ahuost every variety of fee. There are private 
schoolfl, too, of every degi^ee of merit, from tha^e which, conducted 
in excellent buildings Ly an excellent staff' are in the van of 
educational progress, to those which, caiTied on in ill- ventilated 
rjoms by ignorant persons with no qualifications as teachers, 
represent the lowest depth of educational stagnation from which 
we have dui'ing the past 30 yeai-s been emerging. Th^Te is, 
howexer, a goud dt^al of evidence that private schoi^Is have 
(I) Bifthopor inmroved since 1869 ; (') that there are nioi-e of the better scIjooIs 

London, 4704-2.1 ; r r. i i i t« i i i - • •n 

Mr. Hod^wnantj qjjJ feW'Cr ot the ba*i oues than rornierly ; and this is still more 
cnnsp'cuously the case if we include proprietary with private 
schools. There is an almost universal agreement among our 
witnesses that it w^ould be a misfortune ii good private and 
proprietary scIiot>Is were to cease to exist^C^^) that they are doing 
much good work, that they fill a place which cannot be altogether 
taken by public schoi>ls, and that they ought therefore to be 
reckoned as part of the educational supply of the country. 

In one sense, they must inevitably be so reckone<i, for, as is 

shown l>y the experience of other countries,(^) private schools 

would certainly continue to exist and tlourish to meet the 

certain parents, even if public schools w^ere free. 

But it is sometliing more than a mere recognition of their 

6 existence that the proprietors of private scliools. or many of 
them, desire. All seek to have some protection against competi- 
tion from scliOtils aided by public fim<ls, and those of" the better 
type desire protection agaiust incompetent rivals. With these 
objects in vit*w, ninny witnesses iuform us that they w^ould be 
quite ready to submit their school to inspection, both as re^i>ects 
,^jj j^ sanitary conditions and educational efficiency, and indeed would 
t <>» welcome such inspection* if it led to public recognition of their 
(*) Mr. Bn^^n satisfactory condition4;) 
^lujd MiiLH Allen 49^ Partly to cany out this object, many witnesses dwelt 
^■irhoois" amo- on the impoi't-ince of instituting a register of schools — public 
^■BodSK)nand as Well as private^ — besides the register of teachers (see p. 192), 
BSr4^"''M'?mo' believing that the publication of such a document would guide 
!^':;^Ji-^.^'nf the parents, stimulate the teachers, and provide for the recogni- 
tion and reward of effici6ncy>(^) It was suggested that, for 
admission to the register, sclioola should be required to satisfy 
the sanitary authorities, the local inspector of schools, and the 

• Examination of the pcbool by an examiner appointed bv a Public Aitthoritv, en 
dietinguished from iri!«^pectiou— luesuing by inf«j)ectioD, hearing the teaching, facing Uio| 
work and noting the orguui^^ation imd mipihodff of the Achool^ fti well im inspectioi 
of the building and ftppftrutui^ — was objected to by witn^set* erpcakio^ r»r> hi'li^Ij 
idam>in of private »chooU, Mr. Brown, Q3UQ ; memoranda from Miss ' 

Mr, ^^^' Stewart, Vol. V. On the other band. Mr. Fitch considired ihtot ou ig 

more likely to be ju»t and impartial than inspection, and tJiut '* it cert»im> um r i>re4 
** lei« irith the independence, originalitv and personal vnthuftiasm of lb« Uaobcm.'' 
See Vol. v., p. 434. 
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University Board of ExaminerR.(') The Headmasters Associa- 
tion thought that registration of schools shonld have regaixl to 
bniUHngs, equipment, and sanitary condition, and to the 
educational efficiency of the staff. They would make such 
registration ultimately coinpul8ory, but at first optiooal, ia 
the meantime forbiddiyi^^ any uni-egistereJ schQi>l to receive 
public aid or to enjoy public recogiiiuon. The Teachers' Guild 
und die Headmasters' Conference tliougbt that the conditions of 
registration should be fixed by the Central Authority. Miss 
BwHs propose i t'lat there should be both a local and a central 
register of schools, but that the actual gi-ant uf a place on the 
register should Ixj made by the Central Authority. Another 
teacher whom we consultedC^) prefeiTed tliat the schools should 
be placed on the register by the Local Authority, but would 
allow them a right of appeal to the Centrah A third witness 
would apparently leave the whole matter to the discretion of 
the Local Authority alonp.(^) 

It is clear, h<'wever, that for pi^ctical reasons, the Local 
Authoi'ity must in aoy ease mtike a list of the secondary schools 
within its area. Such information will he indispensable to it 
in determining questions of the supply nnd correlation of schools. 
And the list once formed, it wouhl be convenient to keep it op to 
date. Such a list, might, in niitn}* respects, answei* the purpose 
of a register, while avoiding certain objections to the publi- 
cation of a register. One such objection is that a register would 
necessarily draw a sharp line between registered and unregis* 
tered seh<,ols, while there is no sharp line, in fact, between 
schools which may just be reckoned efficient and schools which 
may rsot. Scho>ls just good enough to be included in a register 
would be apt, jvs registered schools, to claim a degree of 
rBuperinrity which they did not possess. 

50. As to the general conditions, to be complied with by a 
private or propriety y school seeking recognition as contributing 
to the supply of efficient education, there was little important 
ditferfnce of opinion among witnesses. All agreed that tl»e 
schools must lie inspected. Some thought that this should 
be done annually. Professor Laurie, speaking however of 
secondary schools in genenil, prefers a triennial inspection.(^) 
I The inspector, in Professor Laurie's words, *' will report on 

tht* bui Wings, sanitation, and apparatus; on the curriculum, 
•• the start*, the res^urees of the school, the payment of the 
•* masters, the general cfiaracter, organisation and aims of the 
*' school and the suci ess with which these were carried 

" out; c^) 

5L We found, however, much less agreement as to the privi- 

iJege^ which recognition is to confer. An extreme view was here 

> taken by witnesst^s rcprL^ sen ting the Private Schools' Association, 

[who were anxious that public aothurities should be precluded 

from giving any pecuniary support whatever to public secondary 
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schools which they J id not give to eflScient private ones, as such 
aid would enable the piihlic seho^jls to cotnpet^ unfairly, as the • 
witnesses considered, with private schools.* On this ground 
they objected eitlier to giving education under cost price, or fco 
the giving of buildings or of any grantft in aid.i^) This view 
was also taken by witnesses on behalf of the Council of the 
College of Preceptors ,(-) a body closely connected with private 
schools ; and i>bjection to aid from rat^s being given to public 
schools to the exclusion of |>rivate ones was expressed by other 
witnesses connected with private schou]s,(^) But this view 
received no support from any other cla-s of witnesses, and, even 
by those who advocated it, was hai^dly felt to l>e tenable as 
regards sparsely jojmlated districts where there would be a 
ditKculty in establishing schools large enough to be self- 
supporting except at fees too large for the pupils to pay»(*) 

It is easy to undei'sttind the desire of the private school- 
masters not to be competed w^itli, and it no doubt adds a special 
aggravation to the idea of such coaipetition tbat the funds for it 
would partly ronie out of the pocket of the aggineved rivab But 
it w^ould clearly he impossible to restrict the freedc^m of action of 
the local authority in the manner proposed, nor would it be 
right to make the interests of private schoolmasters a first 
consideration in llie organisation of education for the public 
good. We think, however, that the more moderate suggestions 
of other witnesses are in better accoid with the public interest, 
and that, to quote the words of Mr. EveX^) "new public schools 
'* should l>i3 fuunded only to supply distinct deficiencies." 
Wliere it can be shown that private or proprietary schools 
sufficiently provide for any educational need of a district, the 
Local Authority should not compete with them; nor do we 
think that the Locjil Authority wdth the limited funds at its 
disposal will be under any temptation to do so. To p^e^'ent any 
feeling of injustice, an appeal to the Central Authority might he 
allowed to any .school which thongljt it could show that the 
Local Authority ha<l unfairly refused to mcognise it. 

There will be cases where, with the utmc-st goodwill towards 
pri\^ate schools, it may appear to the Local Authority practically 
impoHsible to supply satisfactorily the education of a district 
without injuring a private school, which ^^et may efficiently 
supply ps:rt of that education. In such cases it is suggested 
that private schools should be taken over by the Local 
Authority ,(") and it is believed that the owners of the schools 
concerned would oftetj not object to thifl,(^) fii^fl in some esses 
might even be glad tt»us to secure a greater degree of perma- 
nence for their schools. Mr, Stone, Chairman of the Girls' 

* On the other hand, we may mentiou & memorial received from 17 raiB- 
trest^cs of private jicbool?, who, while believing that priviite schoolii can do pfood 
work and aniioiis lo secure Uie recopriiitiou of this* fact by those who wUl have the 
re»p^««'^iliiy ^^ rcortjauisinj^ English Educatiao, einphaticaUjr repudiate nnjr claim 
to confliderifmn on account of vested ioterests, uod wish the position of private »ehoola 
to be comidered solely from Che point of view of public utility, f See Vol, p. 501.) 
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Public Day Schools Company, siiggest^l a sort of semi-taking 
over. According to hi.^ pltiu, the Local Authority would have 
power to entar into an a-^reenunit with the Company for the 
cairyiug on of a Compuny'a school, would aid the school with 
funfls, and woul ^ if nctcessaiy, be represented on the board uf 
directoi's in London.(^) 

62. There arc two privileges which a large proportion of our 
witaeiidca were in favoui' of conceding to piivateand proprietaiy 
atdiools recognised as providing efficient Secondary Education ; 
namely, (I) that Bcliolaisliips founded out of public funds should 
be tenable at these sclic^ols : and (2) that tlieir pupils should be 
allowed to compete for all scholarships from public money that 
&re not restricted to piirnary sch^»ols or to sjiecial scliook. 
From the side of the schools this vtsm urged by Mr. Brown and 
Mis8 Olney(^) on behalf of the Private Scliools' Association ; 
Mr. Stone and Miss Gtirney on behalf of tlie (iirls' PubUc Day 
Schools Company ;(''*) Mr, Hodgson and Mr, Finches, rep resent big 
the Collt^ge o{ Preceptoi^ ;{*) Mr. Storr and Mr Oarrod, sijcaking 
for the Teachers* Guill.('; From the side of the county councils 
it wa« urged by Mr. Brigg and Mr. Dixun{^J for the West Riding 
County Council, though with a reservation ; and by Mr, Webb 
sMid Dr. Garnett,(7) who, s]»oaking for the London County 
Council, say thrit it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
aJlowefl, Mr, Lee Warner says the same thing as regards the 
Norfolk County Council,(^) and Mr. Heaillam, one of our 

Bistant commissioners, urges it iri the interests of the CDunty 
of Surrey .(^; Mr, Stiape, Cluiirman of the 'IVchnical Instruction 
Committee of the County Council of Lancashire, also approves 
of Scholarships being held at suitable private school s,(^^^) as does 
llr. Bothamley» secretary of the Somersetshire Technical In- 
struction Committoe,(") Indeed, so great is the inconvenience 
of restriction in this respect, especially in the case of girls, for 
wbom the pmvision of endowed schools is coniparatively small, 
that some county councils liave actunlly all 3 wed their scholars 
to attend private and proprietaiy sch<x)l8, notwithstanding that 
the interpretation of the Technicjxl Instntction Acts is usually 
adversii to this. Among the persons interested in eflucation, Imt 
not directly concerned etther with private schtx^ls or with county 
councils, who have a<lvociited the same tiling, we may name the 
Bishop of L(jndan,(*^) Dr. Pemval (now Bishop of Hereford),(^^) 
Sir George Young,(^*) Mr. Sharpe^*"^) Dr. Scott,(**) Mi\ Hance,(^7) 
On the other hand, two of our witnes.ses bljjected to public 
flcholarMhips being held at private schools : Sir Bemhard 
Sa 1 on the ground that it is not ** desirable to aid private 

" ii res by public money, '\^**) and Mr. Fearon(^^) on account 

of the frequently ephemeral nature of private schools, which 
might be efficient one year and, owing to the death of the 
maater. eitlit*r have disiippeared or become inefficient another. 
Til n does not aj)p!y to the case of proprietary 

ftcn of the Girl-j' Public Day School Company, and 

is» wo think, of little weight in the case of any private schools, 
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of whose continued efficiency the Local Authority satisfies itself 
at suitable intervals, and we may observe that uniuterropted 
efficiency cannot be guaranteed even in the case of publicly 
managed selio<->ls. With reference to Sir Bernharil Samuelson's 
objection, it may be pointed out that a scholarship enabling a 
pupil to pay his school fees is directly a piijment to the scholar 
and only verj^ indirectly a payment to the school. 

53. Before closing the discuasion of this part of the evidence, 
we iiiUHt note that, in saying that good private schoijls desired 
recognition, and would not object to inspection, most of our 
witnesses meant recognition and inspection by the Centnl, and 
not hy the Local, Anthority,(') and that consideralile fear was 
expressed of interference by the Local Authority. Tliis prefer- 
ence for a Central Authority depended to some extent on the 
belief that inspectoi-s of greater educational experience could 
thiis be secured, and that the edur-ationa! point of view of 
teachei's would be better understood by a Central than by a 
Local Authority ; but there was also a fear that the Local Autho- 
rity ndght be influenced by personal considerations and local 
prejudices. The inspector must not be '* in any way liable to 
'' the feelings of the district/* was the way the sentiment was 
expressed by one witness. ITir giving of this function to 
the Centra] Authority wouH, however, in our opinion, introduce 
all the e\^!s of centralisation, and the danger of a rigid and 
uniform system applied to all di8trict'^> which wo are especial lly 
jinxioim to avoid ; and since, accordinnj to our sclieme, it is 
the Local Auihorit}'' which must decide what kiml of schools 
their district requires, it is that authority which in the fii^st 
instance must judge whether any private school supplies 
education of the required kind. The utmost that it seems 
deslnible to concede io the direction of interference by ihe 
Central Authority is that private and proprietary schools t^hould, 
as we have already said, have a right of appeal to it 
against mn'recognition. In case of such appeal, the Loctil 
Authority would have to convince the Central that its nction 
in the matter had not been arbitniry or unfair, which would 
afford a substantial guarantee to the private schools 1 1 lat they 
would not be ignored without due consideration. We may 
add that we think the alarm felt by the priv,ite school- 
masters and mistress* s about the intervention of the Lt»cal 
Authority in their affairs h sometimes due to a misconceptii*n as 
to the functions of that authority and tlie area with which it 
will have to deal* Petty or |>ersonal consideratit»ns wiiich 
might possibly affect a small local committee, could hardly indu- 
ence a bmly which has to supervise the Secondary Education 
of a whole couuty or county borough. 

* Thus we find one Bchooluti^itres^ anxious lest the frieiid.>iliip5 or fancies of 
nieuihtfr? of the Local Authoritj should lend to the particular inidcsroeu she 
eiu ploys, or the dreiss of her Bs«*i»tajit mi^tres^es, beinu matters which might 
iufljK'Uce th<* actirius of the Locil A'-itbcritj, ata had, she thought, Wcii the case 
Tviili u local L'oramittoc Aw had vorked under, ifr. GerranF, VI., p. 38. 
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Many of our witneases(^)— owners of private schools and others Acib 
— were of opinion that sanitary inspection should be extended biutt of 
to all school % whether claiming to be recoguised or wishing to i^tbctZv, 
remain entirely independent and unconnected with tbe educa- (') Mr. Gcrrftns, 
tioiial organisation. They thought that it should be the duty of Mpmormnii!' 
tiie tiducatioual authority to ascertain that the conditions as to Jt^i^^^^S^ 
ventilation and drains in any building used iis a school should Mia«Cr»k. 
be such as not to be injurious to the health of the pupils. 
Abuses in this respect are certainly liable to occur, so that such 
inspection seems desirable, thoufjh it should be conducted under 
conditions as little vexatious and onerous as possible. 



SecoTidary Education in Rural Districts. 

54. The supply and organisation of Secondary Education in 
the country present special problems widely differing from those 
wl:ich c^ill tor solution in the towns. There is less belief in the 
value of education, unfortunately coupled with the need for a 
greater effort to obtain it. 

The secondary schools in the country, being generally small 
in numbers, require for an equally good education a greater 
expenditure per scholar than the larger schools in towns, while 
it is much harder to find the money. 

Various causes liave deprived many ancient grafumar schools 
of the support of the gentry and tlie larger faimers, with 
the result that these schools have sunk in too many in- 
stances to the level of elementary schools, while the smallness 
of the local area for the administration of the Elementary 
Education Acts has made it impussible in mral districts even 
to approach the results in the direction of higher education 
which have been achieved under those Acts in the towns. The 
Charity Commissioners, and more recently the Education 
Department by means of evening continuation schools, and 
the county councils by means of gi-ants under the Teclmical 
Instrurtion Acts, have made serious efforts to overcome these 
difficulties and defects, but much still remains to be done. 

55. We had no lack of suggestions from our witnesses. Some 
would trust partly to bursaries or travelling scholarships to 
bring rural children to secondary schocds in more populous 
centres, (^) partly to a system of travelling teachers to give 
lessons in special subjects at selected rural centres.(;^) One 
dwelt on the importance of bringing the country grammar 
schools more into touch with modern requirements, and 
suggested that in many cases they might with advantage be 
converted into higher grnde elementaiy schools. ('*) The same 
witness also siJggest*?d that rural parisJie!^ might group them- 
selves together and contribute from the rates to the juaintenance 
of a joint st^condary school(^) The plan of having upper 
dei>artnients attached to elementaiy schools was advocated by 
several witnesses.C^} and reference was not infrequently made to 
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the encouragemenk given to the teaching of higher subjects in 
the parish schools of cei*tain counties in Scotland by means of 

the endowment known as the Dick Bequest (^) 

56. The establishment of an upper department attached to an 
ordinary elementaiy school, and designed to fulfil tlie functions 
of a ci.jntinualion school for children in the elementary schools, 
and of a third grade sehoi<l for the children of farmers and 
others, has been fre<^uently reported to hy the Charity Commis- 
sioners as a meafis of using small endowments to provide 
Secondary Education in rural districts. They are, however, 
much di^atisfied with the results of the experiment, and, indeed, 
regard it as a *' complete failure/'(^) ^^nt it is not difficult to ^ 
see that the conditions under which they have been forced 
to make the experiment have been anything but favourable. 
It is commonly made with a small endowment, enjoyed by^ 
custom or right by the inhabitants of a i-ingle parish, and up 
the date of the scheme applied to maintain an ordinary eleJ 
mentaiy school. Money taken from that object renders itl 
difficult or impossible to maintain the elementary school withouW 
an appeal to the parishioners for subscriptions. The chances 
that no one is much interested in the upper department, or 
pai'ticulnrly anxious to see that it gets its fair share of support 
from the fuods, the governors, or the schoolmaster. The 
governing bndy represents a very limited area, and, unless there 
happens to be some institution for higher education in the 
ncighliourhood, may contain not a single member with experience 
in the tield of Secondarj^ Education, and have no system of 
inspection to wdiich to look fur criticism, advice, or encourage- 
ment. It must be remembered, too, tluit the experiment has 
be tried not in a place carefully selected for its suitability, but" 
in the particular village or hamlet where the fuimdation happens 
to be. Finally, to all these drawback? has to be added the 
inadequate supply of teachers who are comj^etent to give some 
higher instruetion, and at the same time willing and qualified to 
conduct an elementary bchuol in the country. 

This last difficulty apart, an effiective local organisation of 
Secondary Education would entirely alter the conditions. 
Local auth*>rities would be interested in the success of the 
experiment, would select the best ground for its trial, supply 
adequate funds for its execution, and, through their inspectors, 
bring educational knowledge imd experience to test and promote 
its success. 

57- The administration of the Dick Bequest in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Moray, and Banff deserves attention here, rather 
because it is directed to a similar end than on account of the 
special applicability to English conditions of the methoils 
adopted, though some vahiaLle hints may be gathered from 
these also. For instance, the fund is administeretl by a body 
surveying a wide area, thoroughly competent to deal with 
questions of secondarj^ and higher education, and testing the 
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result of its operations by a regular system of inspection. Again, 
it is a condition of the grant that the headmaster should be 
set free to devote hiioiaelf to the higher institiction, and that 
the stafl' should be adequate to deal with the elementary 
work without him. The plan adopted differd from that of the 
upper department chiefly in the circumstance that instead of a 
fornml provision for a separate hraiich or department of the 
school, grants are given» eitlier to the master himself or to the 
school boai'd, in such a way as to secure that any child who 
requires it shall be able to obtain eflScicnt iustniction in higher 
subjecte. The important point, however, is the difference of the 
Condi t ion "i imder which the plan is %vorked from those which 
prevail in England, In the tirst place, the parochial schools of 
Scotland have always, to some extent, combined secondary with 
elementary instruction. Secondly, it is found possible to insist 
that no grant shall be made from the Dick Bequest to a master 
who is not a nnivcuRity graduate. It is the impo.ssibility of 
iiwisting on such a condition at this moment which coristitutes 
the chief obstacle to the application of the principles of the 
Dick Bequest in England.(^) But unless this obstacle can be 
removed there is hardly more to be hoped from the plan of 
upper departments. And the outlook in this i*espect is, fortu- 
ately, encouraging. The increased supply of iinivei-sity institu- 
tions, the tendency to bring the ti^aining colleges for teach ei-s 
into connexion with them, tlie aspirations of the teachers them- 
selves, the gi*adual removal of the barriers between elementary 
and secondary scliools, must rapidly produce a number of 
teachers of the requisite stand arrl, whether possessing a Univer- 
sity degree or not, who will be glad to enter upon a new field, 
in which, to quute Dr. Percivals word^^, *' Many a good school- 
" master would make quite as good an income as a pai'ish 
" clergjTuan, and be in as gocwl a position, and would be bringing 
" some uf the best possible influences to bear upon all classes of 
** children;* (2) 
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VT. — Supply and Management of Schools, 

58. When tlie most has lieen made of existing institutions 
I public, proprietary, and private, there %vill still, no doubt, be 
[many ca^^es in which it will l>e the duty of th^ Local Authority 

to exercise the power we think it sbould have to make new 
t provision for Secondary Education, and here we are met by the 

question on what principle the need for such provision is to l3e 
I determined. From time to time various estimates more or less 

speculative liave bten made of the number of children per 1,000 

of the population wlio are, or ought to be, in secondarj^ schools. 

The Schools Enquiry Commission took great pains to make 
\ such an estimate. Their conclusion was based on the income and 

occupations of parents. It was assumed that parents in certain 
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oeeupatioDS, or in receipt of a certain income, gave, or ought to 
give, a secondary education to their children, and an estimate 
was accord irrgly made of the number of such children. The 
conclusion arrived at was that there were 12 28 boys per 1,000 
of the population requiring a secondarj^ education and that the 
average limits of age of these boyfl, balancing those w ho left 
the schnol before 15 against those who stayed at school longerj 
were 8 and 15* 

In the secondary education required were included of course 
the pi-eparatoty stages between the ages of 8 and 12, which, it 
was assumed by the Commissioners, should be ^ven in special 
preparatory schools or preparatory divisions of schools, except 
that they thought a few of the boys taking a third grade educa- 
tion might take the prepai"atory stages of it in national schools 
{Bee Report, p. 90), though this does not seem to have been 
allowed for in their estimate of secondary school places 
required. 

This estimate has been the basis of most of the calculation 
made since, but, however satisfactory it may have been at the 
time it was made, it cannot be expected to agree wnth the facts 
as th^ V stand now, for three reasons : 

First, a considerable proportion of the children included in 
that estimate now ap|>ear to receive the education they require 
entirely in public elementary schools, Tvhich have of course 
improvetl and enlurged their scope in the last 30 ye^rs. Secondly, 
even of I liose children who continue their education after the 
elementary school nge many — in some districts a veiy large 
propoition— hegin it in elt*mentary schords, and not in (prepara- 
tory .seeondstiy schoots, Thii-dly, there is no leAson to suppose 
tbat the distribution of incomes, on which the estimate of the 
Scl ools Enquirj" CommTssion was based, is now the ^ame as it 
was thiity years ago. 

^ 59. It would have been an advantage if it had been possible 

or peoblkm to fraTne an estimate more in accordance w^ith the present facts, so 

^^ Tfls''^ as to afford useful guidance to the new local authorities. But after 

^^^B*?™^^^ the most careful consido ration, we have been forced to the con- 

TIC AMLR. elusion tliat the problem contains so many Ludetei-minate elements 

that any attempt at a solution applicable to the whole country 

would be necessarily misleading. The demand for secondary 

education in any district will vary not only with the character and 

wealth of the population, but with the grade and quaHty of the 

education offered, and the price at w^hich it h provided. Under 

these circumstances the only |-ractic^ble coursi; upptars to be for 

each local authorit}% injiteafl of relying on any general forecast, to 

endeavour to determine for itself the amount of secondary 

school accommtxlation required of the tj^pe and at the pnce 

which it may deem suited to the circumstances of its district. 

The first stt-p in such an enquiry would be to ascertain 

the actual number of children in secondary schools for every 

district in its area. It would then be compRratively easy to 
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select the localities in which more secondary school accommoda- 
tion was required, and to decide how far these deficiencies could 
be sup|died by enlarging and improving schools already in 
exi^itence, or by adding to them n^w depatinients. It would be 
only where these ex[jedient8 were inadetinate or unsuitable that 
the local authority wouM proceed to set up new schools, giving 
the type of instruction required, and charging such fees as the 
parents would be prepared to pay* 

60. The first of these steps, i.e., an enquiry into the actual E»«iuifiT ua 
number of children in secondary schools, has been alretuly taken Lonboit te< 
by the London Technical Kdueation Board, and the re^sult wiU be 
found in tlie Appendix.{i) Every school was asked to furnish for 
ages under 13, between 13 and 16, and over 16, the number of 
pupils coming to it fixim each parliamentary borough separately. 
The collected msults show, therefore, for each Ixirou^h the n<nul>er 
of pupils attending the schools and their distribution among the 
achools. Thtis gaps and loail inconveniences in tlie school supply 
are easily detcci^ed, and the present demand for Secondary 
EdiJC^Jiion in each difitrict inadi? clear. It cm Id not of course be 
expected that a first enr|iiiry would brir^g in statistics from all 
the private schools over s> vast an area. These will come in no 
doubt by degrees, anrl meanwhile the facts must be taken as 
lying within the mark* 

In a district like London we might expect to find great in- 
equality. The high-water mark Is reached l>y Lewisham, where 
there are 9 45 boys per thousand of the popuatioii and 10-08 
girls, making the lai-ge total of 19 5*1 At the other extreme 
stands Shoreditch, with *65 V)oys and *58 girls, making only 1*23 
in iilL The lall from one extreme to the other is gradual and 
steatly, the mean numl^er being 3*4 per 1 ,000 of tlxe population 
for boys and 2 8 for girls, making 6'2 for both, Islington may 
be taken as fairly representative of this mean, with 3^2 for boys 
and 3 for girls, A memorandum printed in an Appendix to 
this Report ('^) gives parti culai's with regard tu the nundier of {») Mt^moruM 
children receiving secondary education in a few provincial JrfcJJvohvfj 
districts selected as having apparently an a*Jcquate supply of 
secondary schools. This memorandum may be uf use to local 
authorities in other districts in making their own enquiries. 
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6L The supervision of public secondary schools, which such 
a Local Autliority as is contempJated would exercise, could 
haj'dly be extentled generally to the details of administration 
which form a large parb of the duties of the governing body of 
a school It is no <loubt advisable that the Local Authority, as 
has been suggested to us,(*) should be capable of performing all D Mr. Fea« 
the functions of a goveniing body ; in nnmy boroughs, and even Fon^h^SMi 
in the smaller counties, there would be advantage in their doing 
BO. But in the larger areaa such a course would overburden 
them and interfere with their more important functions. On 
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this groond, and from a desire to preserve contimiity as far as 
possible in tbe mana;:fement of schools, most of those who 
addressed us on the subject were in favour of governing Wlies, 
independent, within their own sphere, of the Local Authority.^*) 
As a rule, no doubt, these would, in the case of endowed schools, 
ooDtinne to be constituted separately for each school, but where 
there are a considerable number of schools fairl}^ close to one 
another, a suggestion made to us, with regard to London, for 
^B placing groups of schoofe under a single goveminsj body well 

fntivifaii- d^er^es caasideratio[i.(^) As t*j the constitution of governing 
■"■***^ bodies of ordinary secondary schools, it appeared to be generally 

a^^reed that they should include persons appointed by the Local 
Authortiy for Secondary Education, by representative local 
bodies in tlie neiglibottrliood of the school, and also some 
(i|»Q.T«^p«' di^inetly edi]eatioii.tl element(^ 

«^Hjjj^_ In ooim^ boroa^hs an adequate representation of the 
i^MM-i: mimicqMd oomicil and of tbe school board on the local authority 
would keep these bodies well in ionch with each other, and 
azraogem^ats for leaving the internal management of existing 
pablic adioob and elates, other than endowed schools, in tbe 
haJids of those wha now administer them should present no special 
difficttHiee. In town and ooontry the representation of the 
snthority imder the Tedmical Instruction Acts on the managing 
bodicB of iiistitati<ins which receive aid from it has worked 
vptM^ and wiU ha¥e prapnred the way for a more general appli- 
cation of tha principle. 

W« hare alreaMly ofas«nred (see Part 11.. par, 84) that the in- 
tnrmatinn coifaeted and fjacts examined by oar Assistant Commis- 
m m mm go to Aom that difficulties are not found in practice to 
taoi^gaids lbs giving of religious instruction in secondary 
,aaa the pw otntu m the same schools of pupils l>el»ngiiig 
to StbrntA ifligiiiww doooBiinJrtinnw The same absence of friction 
m if ttffcd In in the gyid en e e whirh has been given. Very few of 
the nitwjjum hava adrtHod to tbe subject One has complained 
of ihe law aa il skvaiaj^^ hot be directed Ids stnctures to 

'tndowod Schools Acts into a criticism of 

ttotooMinnnooossoxx for the ptoposcs of this Beport that 

Twa witnofises of great weight, the Blsho]is of 

i (*) aad HerBfori,(*) mdicated their belief that, under the 

the rights of parents were, in fact, 

good fedlng prevailed; and Dr. Perciva^ 

Hetefcird^ in patticalar, referring to his long 

\ first of Clifton College, and then of 

KiirW SchifoK ranarkedO:— 

• I Wt^ iitv«r fell hninpaned al all " (\,€ in giving religious 

'and I shcndd be sorry to see any system arjopted 

1 lend lo inlerfere with the tendency to what 

* hwvn cnIM CSirislian harmooy, w^hich has giown up } 

* apiKMiAhly wHhia the la*t 25 years, between the members « 
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" different denominations. I feel that nothing tends more to 
** Christian liff^ than that the boys j^hoiild grow up to manhood 
" living together, and, as tar as possible, under common Biblical 
** teaching, supplemented as much as may be at home^ or in 
'^ churches, but feeling that tliey are members of a common 
" Christian body/* 

It is with satisfaction that we record these facts, and find 
that they relieve us from the necessity of entering further upon 
a topic which has often given rise to acute controversy. 

Some iinpoi-tant points concerning the internal administration 
of schot^ls are reserved for treatment in subsequent sections 
deab'ng with finfince and with the position of teachers. 
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61. We may also notice here such information as we have been 
able to collect on tlie subject of the teaching of boys and girls 
in the same j-chool. From an ecouoraical point of view the 
subject has a moafc important bearing on the question how to 
provide secondary inistruction in rural districts, and is one of 
the topics to which we specially directed the attention of our 
Lady Assistaiit Commissioners. 

62. Mixed sciiools for boys and g^irls, as is well known, are 
common in the United States of America and in parts of 
Canada, girls and boys of all ages being frequently taught 
together, and it seems to be generally thought that the plan 
works welL(') In Scotland the boys and girls have long been 
tauglit together, and with success in manj^ schools. 

In England, the principal mixed schools are public elementary ^ Khoiajtii 
schools^ higher grade schools which have developed out of these, 
and some pupil teachers' schook. The higher grade elementary 
fchools are still young, but so far the mixed system in them seems 
to have worked well Some of them, c.g:^ the central Ijoard school 
at Leeds and the central school at Manchester, are dual schools 
rather than simply mixed schools, i,e., the boys and girls have 
separate departments, but under a common stuffy and meet in 
clasa for certiiin subjects. 

Among other schools in England, the mixed schools which 
exist are mostly private schools. There are, however, a few 
endowed grammar schools in the north. (^j In a school of this 
kind at Upholland thtre are 40 children, of whom 16 are girls, p, sw. 
and their ages vary from about 1 1 to about 1 7. The association 
'of girls and boys is carried so lar that they plav together, which 
is unusual, but with proper supervision no diffienlties seem to 
arise, and the headmaster appeai-s to think the mixture altogetlier 
an advantage. There are, apparently, a good niauy private 
second grade schools of a similar type to this scattered about 
the towns in Lancashire. (^) An account of a successful private cr.^Sosf 
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school near London, in which boys and girls were taught 
together through the whole of their school life, has been specially 
submitted to iis.(*) 

Preparatory scliools for boys and girls together are perhaps 
more common. We have evidence respecting two — :>ne in Man- 
chester, a rather expensive and very successful private day 
scli*x)l of 70 childi-co, half hoys and Lalf girls, who stay at the 
school til< twelve years of age, and could do so till fourteen ;(-) | 
8ind one near London.(') 

Q3. With regard to the advautages and disadvantages of mixed j 
schools, those who have had experience of thera seem almost 
always to have found the advantage considerable and the dmw- 
liaeks unimportant,(*) while the objections to them appear to be 
mainly theoretical, and felt by those wh<) have no |)ractical 
acqiiaintance with such schools. Thus, the lieadmaster of the 
Upliolland fJramnuu* School objected, we are told, to receiving 
girls when he tirst was appointed to tlie school, but consented to 
try the experiment at tfje wish of the parents, and is now quite 
converted to the mixed classes. His cliildren remain at school till 
about seventeen. The greneral lule that doul>t as to the success 
of mixed schooh i^ felt by thcvse only who have not had 
experience of them, applies aUo as regards tl)eir advisability for 
particular classes an I ages. Thus, Mr. Lloyd-Jonc?i.(*) whose 
exj>erience on the subject was gathered in a large elementary 
schmjl, speaks strongly of the advantage of mixture there, but 
will not advocate the adoption uf the system in private secondary 
schools, where the pupils are older iin 1 drawn from a different 
class of society. Miss Andertnn, on the other hand, whose 
experience wa.9 gained in precisely such a private secondary 
school, doubts '' whether the system would be successful where the 
" class of children is not higb/*(**) Miss Herford, again, whose 
own (mixerlj school id limited to the age of fourteen, claims up 
to that age advantages for the mixed system, both for intellect 
and character, but does not, Mrs. Kitchener tells us,(^) advocate 
mixed schools for older boys and girls, at any rute at present. 

There is one alleged drawback to mixed schools which should 
be mentioned, though it does not seem essential to the &y«tem. 
namely, the loss to girls from not having the influence of a 
Ifc^Jebetier, headmistress, (^) The principals of mixed schools, except pre- 
paratory sec<:)udHry schools, are generally men ; but there seems 
to be no reason why a woman w^ho has the necessary capticity, 
knowledge, and organising power should not be regarded as 
equall}^ eligible for the position ;(^) and when a man is at the 
head it should not be difficult to arrange — as often is arranged 
in higher gi-ade elementaiy schools, and always, of course, in 
dual schools — that there should l»e a woman on the .staff wbo 
should in many n^spects take the place of a headmistress for the 
girld. On the other side of the same question wo may remark 
that in America it is thought advantageous, quite apart from the 
teaching of girls and boys together, that uiiu should have a share 
in tlie teaching of girls, and women in the teaching of boya(^^) 
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Exurnhiation of Schoktrs and Inspection of Schools, 

C4. Since the report of the Schools Enquiiy CommLssion much 
Uaa been done, and chieHy by the co-nperation of the universities 
with the seh(joly, to soH^e in part the problems which arise under 
this head, and to indicate the direction in which it Ih desiivible 
to proceed for the deve^opnient of a solnfcion sufficiently com- 
plete That it should not be so complete as to take the lead out 
of the hands of the teacher with reference to particulars of 
curriculum and methods of teaching, was an e^ssentiLd condition 
in the minds of most of our witnesses.^ No one advocated 
anything like a cotle, and the plea for the schoolmaster's liberty 
to invent and discover was in the mouths of many. " The first 
** thing to secure is, that there should be a public guarantee of 
'* efficiency; and the second, that there shoul i be the hirgest 
" possible liberty both to teachers in I'egard to their methods 
*' and plaiie*?, and to governing bodies in regard to the educational 
" aim and scope of the various schools, '"(") 

One test of efficiency is the soundness of the seliolar s attain- 
ments, more especially in tlie firaal school stage; and a certificate 
attesting tins has a vahie for the individual scholar which makes 
such a test otherwise desirubU^. Success in a final exan^iiiatlon, 
it shouM be noted, is a test of school efficiency tliat parents 
int.Uvidually understand. Some otlier test, either by inspection 
or examination, is generally admitted to be also necessary to 
ensure that the work cf the school is sound throughout, and 
that the results in final examinations are not gained by concen- 
tration of attention on the senior fonns, with over-pressure in 
Uiem as a probable consequence. The subject, therefore^ fulls 
into two divisions- 
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Leaving Eicaminution of Scholars. 

G5. We had much evidence to show thnt the examinations 
already provided by the nniveryities and the College of Pre- 
ceptors go far to serve this purpose satisfactonly.(^) The Oxford 
and Cambridge schools examination and the London lTnivei*sity 
matriculation were instanced by Mr. Eve as wuppTying two 
contracted tvpes of such a test suitable for the schohirs of hrtit 
grade schools; between these two types schools aro free to 
cho ise.(^) There is aUo much demand for the certificates of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Itcal exam inn tions, with their well- 
marked distinction of pass and honoui-s, amounting, as one 
witness pointed nut, to a useful distinction of leaving certificates 
at an upper from those at a lower level of attaininent.(^) 
The examinations of the College 'of Preceptors are also largely 
used for a similar purpose especially by seconct giude schools. 

A considtTable lixly of experienced opinion was in favour of 
retaining these examinations. Their multiplicity was said to be 
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an educational advantage, since each school selected the 
8^7^^*'"'^^' examination suited to its ideals,(^) and no school need consider 
MiMwJ^esand mcre than one, unless it required different examinations for 
Mr.Hance* scholars of different typcs. But the desirability of systematic 
MnBve.23is. classification and modification, so as to make the system fairly 



SurthoM^"^' simple though far from uniform, was generally admitted. It 
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Bu«? Vof V* was said that the requirements of the various entrance examina- 



tions leading into the professions higher and lower, are a source 
(») Mr. Easter- of disturbance in some schools,(^) and that a system of leaving 
Mr?B.^wen'8 Certificates simple enough to be easily understood, and definitely 
S!«^8t€d^' taking the place of these, would be a gain both to the individual 
^oSli^hSoEi^* scholars and to the school.(*) Sir George Young enters a strong 
tiMv MivedTthis plea that the special professional examinations should be 
not diaSrbTng abolished, and that in their place should be substituted, not one 
themaeivM about gygtem, but a fcw systcms which should be placed under definite 
irfSiislSiSi^ authorities, educational rather than professional. Certificates 
aaemed to him a might be classified as of two kinds, (1) those suitable for stu- 
]iur«e7xpenditare dciits proceeding to the universities, and (2) those accepted as 
mS^T^^tha exempting from the preliminary examinations of the medical 
tihScJSSum? corporations, the Incorporated Law Society, and others of a 

PEOP09AL9 similar type. 
^^IwML*^ 66. Other views were, however, advanced in favour of the 
(«) Sir G. Young, establishment of a unifonn system of leaving examinations by the 
Mn' Bve, 2816-25. Central Educational Authority, or by a single university board 
Vol v^^^"* on which all the universities should be represented, and, accord- 
^ Memo.byMr. in^r to some, the Secondary school 8 also.(^) The headmistresses 

Bidgood.Miss ° i • • xi. i. ii ' l' • -j. • j.- 

Lawrence. j7». ; wcre 01 opmion that the existing univ^ersity exnminfttions 
Mdm^'^**'*^^ should still continue, side by side with this new and more 
iSi^*!*Drf'Kerr. important one which many of them would like to see instituted. 
ilav*?2''^-9s^"^ It was not to be, however, a single examination, but one which 
offered much variety of choice — many alternatives as regards 
(*) Misses the subjects to be taken.(^) Mr. Storr expressly recommended 

moinSToJ-yf' that it should be conducted on the German plan, those teachers 
Mr. Storr, 74j»7. who sit On the examination board taking part in it with the 
(•) Mr. Storr. inspector.(*') This plan provides against the danger of dead 
Sw*aj2o'Miss uniformity in written examinations conducted over a consider- 
^n^rton.Voi.v., able area, imd makes the course of cixamination follow that of 
Younff.97ij. teaching in the scliools. On the other hand, unless an open 
randumbyMn outside cxatiiiDatiou bc a!so provided, the scholars of very small 
?a»S^ipHoIror^ schools and pi ivate students would be left out, and it is not 
8l-stm}i"vo'i"v desirable to require that all children should either at' end sclnx)l 
p 27. * or be debarred from the privilege of gaining a certificate. 

It should be noticed that the advocates of a single examination 
board, offering variety in alternative groups of five or six subjects, 
did not appear to have realised that the deepest diflereiice of edu- 
cational opinion in this matter is the difference between those 
who believe thr^t the final sch' ol oxaniiiation should be wide, 
ihcluding subjects representati \ e of all branches of school study, 
tnd those who hold that it should be more specialised. Until the 
truth is decided between these two, it would seem necessaiy to 
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lend an ear to both, and provide for examinations snitable to 
each ideal Agreement may some day be fouud, possibly by the 
diviaion of the wider exatmmitioti into two or even more pait>, 
to be taken with a considerable interval of time between. 
Mearnvhiie the uni verities do provide for both ideals. 

We had interesting evidence from Scotland as to the workino- 
of the new leaving certificate system there.(') Thi.s is conducted 
by the State, ami the ntmost liberty is allowed both as regards 
the subjects taken and the number of tliem. A certificate in 
granted ft>r each .subject separately. One of our witnesses stated 
his objection to this, as discouraging realisation of the view 
that school education mms at some ideal of general culture, not 
at knowledge of a few subjects here and there,(^) 
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Inspection and Exmnination of Schools. 

C7. An important distinction was made with great clearness by 
Mr. Fearoa(^) as l>etw^een " official and educational inspection," 
The latter does not, however, necessarily include any examina- 
tion. (*) " He (i./?., the educational inspector) perhaps might wait 
** twohoio*s in a schonl aiid never open his lips ; but looking at 
" the time table and seeing this go on, he formed a very good 
" idea of how things were conducted. He saw^ the discipline ex- 
*• haustively ; he saw the arrangement of time ; he saw whether 
" they lost any time in moving classes and the rest of it. He 
** saw the control and the moral relation between the teachers 
" and the scholars ; and he saw w4iether the teacher kept his 
'• place and governed the scholars by his moral force, and never 
"' went near them or t niched them; and he saw the inferior 
" teacher who went from one end of the class to the other and 
" fidgetted about. He saw the whole school except one thii>g 
" — VYliat is the result of all this upon the knowledge 
*' acquired by tlie schf>lar ? That is examination. The other 
** thing I call educational inspection/' From this, iigaln, is dis- 
tinguished "official" inspection* ** Roughly it consists in seeing 
" the Imildings, the premises, conferring with the teachei.^, 
'* noting whether the scheme or regulations of the scheme are 
** duly cairied out, and t iking note af any suggestions made 
'* for amendment or improvement." This distinction is useful 
as clearly suggesting the very wide limits between which the 
iiinge of the uispeetor's enquiry may vary. For the practical 
purposes which we have to consider, a sharp line of demarcation 
need not be (bawn as between two tyi>cs of inspection differ ing 
in kind, Wa have Jiither to treat all inspection ns more or less 
educational, making, however, a distinction in degree between 
complete systematic detailed inspection and the inspection of 
a more generab but by no means merely '* official " type to be 
presently described in our recommendations. 

68. Our witnesses ("*) appeared to be for the most part agreed 
that all public schools .-^liould be open to the periodical inspection 
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of some public anthority, at lea^t, in tins latter, more limited 
s n^e. To these inu:^t Ijo added all schoo's foiTtiing part of the 
recognised school supply. More especially, the proposal for 
tauitaiy inspection an part of this inspection was received with 
a chorus of consent. (') neneral inspection, of the kind pro- 
pase3, doe« not, it is obvious, presuppose that tlie inspector 
is a critic of the sehoohnasier's art, more highly skillet! in 
knowledge of its details tlian the schoolmaster himself. Never- 
theless, such an inspection, as a check on inaccuracy, indolence, 
inattention, and blind routine, may be most effective as an 
edueutiunal force, and may be trusted to reveal gross c^ses of 
neglect or error. 1 f it includes inspection of the school equipment 
and the teacher's qua'ilicat ions, with such general observations of 
the tinie taldc and the teaching as naturally form pait of the 
\nsit of an intcdligcnt obbcrvt^r, it would sutlice to decide that 
a school is really doing its work as part of the schoul supply, 
though not to detenu ine how efficientfy it is doing it. 

69. For this purpose it may be necessary to add, from time to- 
time, either a more complete educational inspection or an exami- 
nation of the school as a wliole. It dcies not seem necesary to 
add b43th.(-j If a school undergoes a general inspection and 
has its pupils perimlically examined by some recognised 
authority reporting the result, this test of its efficiency ought 
tc suffice. Such a test leaves the teacher free as regards choice 
of methods and ortler of studies in so iar as the examination 
is not conducted arcunling to a code, but follows the lines of 
the individual sehuuL This result is secured by allowing the 
headmaster to su|>ply the syllabus on which the examination is 
held. For examinations wliich ctme in the middle of the school 
course, not at the end, this requirement has undoubtedly reason on 
its side. Examination thus conducted has an advantage similar 
to that claimed by genend inspection; it does not exalt the 
exaonner i)ito being a person fit to tell the schoolmaster what and 
in what order ho should have taught his pupils ; but it obliges the 
latter, neveitheless, to have a plan of studies and to carry it out 
iffectixxly. We gathf r from tl le genera! tcnour of the evidence ('^) 
that j'Criodieal general iuspection, or visitation, with periodical 
examination of die kind described, would be a test of efficiency 
acceptable to educational opinion in general. 

70. 'Ihe other possible test, in addition to leaving examina- 
tions, is that of complete educational inspection^*) without the 
necessaiy exclusion of examination by the inspector. In this 
also there is no attempt to take the educational initiative 
from tiie teacher, but it is his methods that are criticised, not 
simply their knowledge results. It would seem, therefore, 
tluit such educational insfjection, well carried out, requii^es a 
liigher degree of educational skill and experience(*) in the 
inspector than is retiuired to test efficiency by exaniioation of 
scholars in tht^r subjects of study. Inspection supervises the 
teacher a^. ins work, and the inspector, therefore, should under- 
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*sta:ul how to do the work at least as well as the teacher does. 
It is another niatttjr to appraise the work w^hen done. It van 
with this idea in view, no doubt, that one experienced teacher 
t'jid US he w^as ''against inspcctinn altogether."(') On tlie 
uther hand, the reprasentativesof the National Union of Teachers 
preferred inspection to examination as a te^t of eflif;iency.(") 
Mr. Easterbrook, from the He-idmastei^' Associatiott, held that 
\h* proper test consists of inspection with a good system of 
leaving esaminatioTis, and th3 r-'prosentatlves of the private 
Hch lols a^sfi expressefl a preference for inspection. But these 
latter witnesses seem to have liad iti view inspection of the 
less compi'ehensive type, find th'-^y may all be taken, therefore, 
as advancing the opinion, probabl)'- shared by many, that to a 
moderate amount of inspection need only be addled examination 
•of their pupils at discretion.(''*) Mo-st of th*B wdtnesses, however, 
flid not di.scuss the i[uestion of examination versus inspection 
4is here considered, bnt, assuming generally that some kind of 
examination and some kind of inspection would be neces-ary, 
discussed very fully (he question of the authority to be charged 
-svith each of the functions. 
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A nihovities for Inspection, 

71. ** Inspection should be providt^d by the State, and examina- 
^' tioe by the univei^itics/X*) ^^ii'l tlie State nieana here the central 
authority Tlie impulse of the m^ijority of the educational wit- 
Jiiesses certainly was to look to the central anthority as the proper 
TDody to giiarantee tlie efBciency of schoo^s,(^) though with the 
reservation implied that the report of an examiner resfionsib^e 
.to some body of the nature of a universify syndicate sliould be 
accepted a3 one part of the goarantce.C^) Tliero were some 
teathersX^) however, who held that inspection should be by tlie 
local auUiority, irith possibly some power of apply in ^j to the 
'Central authority, ns '* supreme referee," for another inspecrtion nnd 
reiioit, in case of dissiitisfaction^C^) Witresses who luul paid 

\ •attention to the work of inspection already done by such local 
^authorities as tlie technical education boards in connexion 
*with the distribution of grants, were gen end ly in favour of some 
-system of local ing]»ection,(/^) though rather general than strictly 
^ducatiund in character. Interesting evidence as to the 
working of 3Urh a systein was given b}^ llw Webb and Dr. 
'Qjimett for London. There m noth:ng to aimu the scbool- 
Tfuast^r in Dr. Garn^tts picture of the local ins;*ector niakirg his 
Tound from school to school, eonverdag with the teaclieis, 

[i^bserving the equipment, suggesting new^ idean liem, lec'-iving 
«ew su-g^^stioiis there, supervising all the more eticctively 

I because not too systematically^^**} 

Tliere is no real opposition between tlie two views. If the 
?oeal authority is to make grants in aid. imA to decide on the 
sufficiency and effieieocy of the school supjdy, inapectoi-s i*eport- 
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ing to it are esseiitial.(^) It is conceivable that inspectors 
appointed by the centi-al authority should so report, (*) but 
peraons receiving their instructions altogether from a distance 
might very well fail to report to the local authority these things 
which it was most concerned to know. Hence there are good 
reasons why the local authority should appoint inspectors to 
report to it. Moreover, it is probable that inspection would 
tend to be more elastic the more local its origin, and this makes 
for the preservation of educational libei-ty in the schools. 

But all this is not inconsistent with making the central 
authority responsible for the efficiency of the inspector and the 
soundness of his methods. This condition, it will be seen, is 
fulfilled by our recommendations. It was urged upon us by more 
than one witness that experience in teaching should be regarded as 
an essential qualification in the appointment of inspectors ; (^) 
and others suggested that it is veiy desirable to include in a list 
of inspectors a certain number of qualified women.(*) 

It was held that sanitary inspection at least should be in the 
hands of the local authority,(*) though we note an able argument 
to the contrary on the ground that neither the local sanitary 
inspector nor the general inspector could be expected to be 
sufficiently qualified ;(®) that therefore a special set of inspectors 
are required, and that, a county not being large enough to employ 
one man's time, these should be appointed by the central 
authority. 

Respecting the great non-local schools, those witnesses who 
iid verted to them did not shrink from the admission that they 
also should be inspected sanitarily, and there was one even bold 
enough to add educationally also.(*) 
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72. The teachers' ideal of a system for examining schools as a 
whole is easily described. Such an examination should not occur 
too frequently. It involves much expenditure that might often 
better go to improvements in equipment and staff. Secondly, the 
governing body should be itself required to arrange, as it does 
now, in some approved manner, for this periodic examination, and 
to report the result to the supervising authorities. (^) Thirdly 
there should be examining boards in connexion with the uni- 
versities, but open to the influence of scholastic opinion, to 
which application for examiners could be made by the schools.(^) 
Finally, the examiner should examine on the teacher's syllabus,(^) 
or co-operate with the headmaster in the examination.(^) The 
importance of vivd voce questioning in school examinations 
was also indicated. Junior classes cannot indeed be fairly 
tested without it, and for classes of every age it is a necessary 
part of a complete test, and is, moreover, the least laborious and 
therefore the least expensive part 
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To this the pi^esont practice more or les3 imperfectly corrc • 

The chief miperfection lies in the provision of examining 
, ') The College of Preceptors does a considerable amount 
of work in providing exaininei*8 for the second grade s<rhools,(-) 
and the universitiea have admitted this as one of their functions. 
It has been fulfilled for first gmde schools by the Oxford and 
Cambridge flchoi")l8 examination Board, and for an increasing 
number of schools by the Local ExaminationB Syndicate, Cam- 
bridge, and the Local Examinations Delegacy, Oxford.{^) The 
feeling of the teachers seemed^ on the whole, to be cletu*ly in 
favour of the formation by the universities of examining 
bottrtls^'*) on whieli pei*sons of experience in school work should 
I co-operate with membei-s of the univei*sity*(^') Some stress wns 
laid on the danger that young men with imiversity experience 
only should be sent down to examine st-liools :(^) and much can, 
no doubt, be said for developing more systematically, but within 
limits, through the metlium of some controlling body, the custom 
by which ^choobnasters examine each uthers seh<xfl8,(^) 

It was not generally contemplated that the ceutnil authority 
should itself act as an examining board, or form such a board. 
Its function with reference to examination, as also to inspection, 
lies in the laying do^^Ti of such general rules as are applicable to 
all cases. According to the English conception of variety and 
elasticity in educational organisation, this is a function which, 
though important, is not large. 
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D. — Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

73. There has been a remarkable degree of unanimity among 

our witnesses as to the desirability of scholarships and exhibitions 

being founded in considerable numbers, to enable children 

of scanty means and exceptional ability to prolong their 

cducution.(^) Even thotee who, like Mr. Roby, most strongly 

objected to free Secondaiy Education as '* an enonnous waste of 

nioney/X*') »nd those who thought with L<^rd Davey, Sir George 

Young, and others, that well-to-do parents should pay for the 

education of their children, equally ini?isted on the need for 

•'alil*eral system of scholarships.' V^) Thu Bishop of London, 

while maintaining that Secondarj'' Education shoidd be self- 

suppnrting, would allow exhibitions to be paid for out of the 

LrafC5S,(") Even the representatives of tht* private schools, with 

fthfrir far* reaching objections to all aid fnmi public riinds, 

[ liC»iU!<»iieed in the continuance of a scholari^hip system, subject to 

Ct-^rtnin important modifications ;('^) and those few who tliought 

that the effect of scliolai-ships was to draw promising boys from 

wealthy schools, nnd would, therefore, like to see them 

i d, did not gee the same objection to exhibitions for 

r pacing poor lioys and girls on from elementary schools. ('^) 

Denpite the largo number of scholarships founded recently 

[l«y tho local authorities, and usually stat<:!d in have worked 

Drily ,(^*) there ia a general agreement, with but few 
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exceptions, that the demand has not yet been satisfied, especially 
in the case of *' minor scholarships," t,/?., tliosc leading from 
elementary to secondary Gchools.(*) Mr, Fiteh eatiiiated that 
of the places in secondary s<:hools 5 per cent, should be kept 
free for children of merit who are able to muke a right use of 
Secondary EducatioD,(-) but we had a much higlier estimate 
from Dr. Cruce, who would have one'third of the places abso- 
lutely free,(^) and a reprtsrntative of the primary teachers went 
even further.(*) In the case of these minor scholai'ships, tlie 
general view was that, while the scholai'sliips should be witliin 
reach of the poorest, they should be awarded to candidates of 
exceptionfd ratlier than of average abi)ifcy.(^) Tliis rule applies 
with still stronger force to higher sch^darships, since, in Mr. Roby s 
words, " it is not desii'able to force up boys who have not got 
" capacity and industry into a totally diflfe rent stratum to which 
'' they are not used, and where they will not move wnth ease.'*(*^) 

In the countiy districts, more especially, it was clearly 
established that acholar?»hips are most urgently required, owing 
to the absence from many localities of any good secondary or 
higher grade elementtiry schools. Here it was generally agreed 
that maintenance scholariships or bursaries should be proWded 
to enable the clever children to proceed to higlier schools in 
url^an centres.(^) 

Proceeding from the general demand for scholarships to tha 
particultr qualifications and conditions, we were led to ask ihe 
following questions: — Should scliolai*i>hips and exhibitions be 
close or open, and, if close, to wliafc classes of schools and 
pupiis si ould they be restricted or attached ? At what ages 
should they be awiirded ? Wliat should be tlieir value ? What 
are the best me i hods of award ? We had also to consider 
whether girls nhould be treated differently from boys, how far 
private schools should be put on the same footing as public 
schools, and how the anomalies arising from the diversities 
of local administration could be best overcome. 
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Be^tHciion of Schokirskips to Particular Schools and 
Clauses, 

74. The majority of our witnesses seemed to approve of the 
ordinary system uf confining the competition tor the lower 
gi*adea of scholarships to faipils from the public elementary 
achooljs.(®) This restriction was considered by at least one 
important ^^'itness to be a satisfactory test of poveiiiy, if & 
broad line had to be taken.(^') But wo had evidence tlmt in 
London, Birniingham, and other largo towns the public elemen- 
tary school test has long since ceased to diflerentiate the poor 
fmm the well-to-do. It is not sufficient, we were told, to 
confine scholarships to public elementary schools, as the wage- 
earning classes have, fur various reasons, less clianee than trades- 
men, cl**rks, and professional men, who often now send their 
cliildren to these schools, sometimes with the special object of 
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obtaming scliolar8liipa.(*) Thu% on tho gi-oond of jus' ice to 
the poor, as well as of economy of public resources, u further 
poverty test was demanded, either confined to inco:n«\(-) or 
taking into account the number of children w^ well as the 
income of the family.(''') While such a test was regarded by 
some as of too inqni.sitorial a nature, it was tliouglit by others 
that if the value of the scholarships were made nugfueu table, 
the stigma of poverty might l>e avoided l)y a private arrange- 
ment between the parents and the school commiitee.('*) 

75. With respect to the attachment of schnhu-ships to particular 
schools, it was thought desirable, by the Bishop of Loiidnn and 
other important witnesses, to have both lenvii g exhibitions 
attache! to the lower school and entrance schnlai ships attached 
to the kigher 8chool,(^) but a scholarship or exhibition must never 
be tied at both ends. While some of the representntives of 
secondary schools were more inclined to fitvonr entrance scholar- 
8hips,(*^) those of primary education couaidered it preferable to 
attach close leaving exhibitions to each elementary school. (") 
Br. Percival laid stress on the importance of opening " leaving ' * 
exhibitions for competition among the schools of a town or 
district, rather than attaching them to particular schools, on the 
ground that this system tends to stimulate good education in 
the district and enables people to find out which ai-e the go il 
schools. He admitted, however, that an entirely open system 
might discourage the education of the country districts.C^) 
Sir George Young hoped that limited comjtetitioiis might be 
arranged between the children from a particular neighbour- 
hood.(^*) He also pointed out t!ie ditliculty of indulging trustees 
and other local bodies to apply their endowments to leaving 
exhibitions rather than to Bcholarships- — ^an oltjection which 
might, however, be overcome hereafter by the iiciiun ol a local 
educational authority having a wider area of juriadiction and 
a wider range of view.(^*^) Dr. Scott, \vhile thinking it unde- 
sirable to attach scholamhips to particular elemtntary s-hools, 
admitted the necessity of having different standards of exjimina- 
tion for "rurar* and ''urban" districts.(^V) It was, howtver, 
generally felt that no strict rale could be laid down in view of 
the widely varying needs of different localities. 



Ages. 

76, The ordinary limit of age for the passage of schohxrs from 
elementary to secondary schools appears to fall between 11 and 
14. We have weiglity evidt-nco in favour of the view tliafc 
this transfer should, as a rule, tiike place at the earlier rather 
than at the later age. This is urged both in the interests of the 
cldklren w^ho, if transferred at 13, often only gain a ** smatterir^g ** 
of knowledge,('^) and in the interests of the secondary sehools 
whose organisation, especially if on classical lines, is apt to 
suffer from the introduction of elementary-ichool pupils at too 
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advance*! an ago,(') The Hetwiinasters* Association resolved 
that the maximum a£fe of candifJates from elementary schools 
should uot exceed 13, preferably 12, and tlmt an allowance 
should be made for aga(-) It was. moreover, pointod out to 
us by the clerk of the Liverpool School Board that the 
tendency was to retain children in the public elemeutaiy 
school until the m.ixiraum age at which a scholai-ship is attain- 
able is p.ist, and that the effect of fixing a high limit mi^ht 
thus be to raise the general age of entrance to the secondary 
scliools.('*) The Bishop of London, on the otlier hand, speaking 
of scholai ships not confined to elementaiy schools, iulvocated a 
higher liuiit of age than 13 an the ground that a boy might 
only develope proudse at 14 or 15.(*) 

The prevalent view seemed to be that these '* minor " scholar- 
ships ^Jiould be awanled for not more than two yfars ia the 
first instance and be renewable for longer perio*lB, if the scholars 
are found efficient. (') 

Various local authorities award scholarships for taking boys 
from secondary schools either at the ages of 14 or 15 to other 
schools of a higher grade, or at the age of 16 or 17, or even 
later, to nniversities or places of higher education. Theae two 
classes of scholarships are sometimes known as '* Intermediate"' 
and ** Major" or "Senior*' respectively. The demand for 
scholai-ships of the latter cla.ss appears to be considerable, and 
the commirtee of the Headmasters' Association has recently 
framed an exainination scheme for them.(*) Tlie comparative 
HCfircity of the intermediate scholai-ships seems due to the 
difficulty of prouioting boys from one school to another at an 
advanced age^ especially where the promotion takes place to a 
first grade classical 8chooL(^) 

Vtdue. 

77* With respect to the value of such scholaj^hips, while we 

have had evidence in favour of their covering tuition fees only, 
tlie hulk of our witnesses aiijree that a system of free places^ 
will nut satisfy tlie needs of the wage-earuiog classes,^*) and that 
so; PC addition should be made towards the cost of the cliild's 
maiutenar.ceX**) or " to replace earuings/' so as to induce parentH 
to permit their children to remain at scliool for a longer tune.(^'^) 
The Headmasters' Association thought that scholarships should 
consist of two separate parts — fa) cost of tuition, books, &c., {h) it 
contribution towards maintenance, and held (in common with 
otlier witnesvses) that ''those scholars only should be allowed the 
" maintenance grant whose parents satisfied the awarding body 
" of their actual need of such assi8tauce/'(^*) 

Considerable stress was also 
value l:*eing giiided according 

The actual value of scholai'ships now awai'ded fmm elementary 
schools would seem to range up to 30/. a year, a figui'e which we 
were informed was too large in London » but which may be 
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nece*>8ary to cover boai-ding chai'ges in certain parte of the 
country*!^) The higher scholai'ships are of various values up to 
(}0L a year, accorLling to the age of tlie scholar and the vIubh of 
institution to which they are to be st*nt.(-) The number of these 
latter scholarships is at present propni-tionately small, nnd a 
large irjcrease in their number might poSvsibly involve the danger 
which Mr. Fitch apprehended, that a good many persons might 
seek them nut for the sake of the e»hicatioD. but for the sake of 
thb mainteuance.(^) But, limited in number as they are, tliey 
would seem to Ije indispensable steps in tliat educational ladder 
by means of which boys of rare capacity may pass friim 
elementary schools to the universities.! *) 

Methods of Award, 

78. The methcHl most generally approved for awarding scholar- 
ships and exhibitions was undoubtedly that of competitive exami- 
nation. " Examination is the only fair way in the long run, all 
" selection is apt to degenerate into personal favouritism/^') 
There were, however, serious objections raised to an inirestricted 
system of competition, principally on account of its uusnilabihty 
for young children. This objection was usually limited to the 
case of cliildren below the age of twelve or thirteen,(^^) but Miss 
Beale, speaking with speeiid reference to girls, thought that 1*3 or 
17 was quite eai'ly enough to attempt competitivo examination,(0 
On the other hand, Mn Vardy, in the light of his large 
experience at Birminglumi, did not consider it inapplicable to 
children under 11 or 12, though he thought it was more difficult 
to distinguish the comparative excellence of the younger candi- 
date8.(^) In order to obviate any injury to children of tender 
years, it was snggested that in the e^se of elementary schools 
the teacher should have power to nominate his most |>romising 
boys;(°) or that exhilations should be awarded to the youngest 
children who attain a certain qualifying standard»(i^) or that 
tfjere should be a combination of the methods of selection and 
eompetition.(*^} 

The further objection raised to the award of scholai^hips by 
competition pure and siuqde, was that it resulted in manj^ cases 
in the scholarsliips beinfj won by the children of parents who 
could afford private tuition and special coaching. (^^) It was, 
howevt^r, suggested that this evil might be to a large extent 
obviated by confining the examiaatious to the subjects obligatory 
in elementary schools together with one additional chiss sulgect, 
by introducirtg vird voce examination, and liy varying the 
questions from year to year. In this connexion we think it 
right to refer to the interesting explanation gi^'en by Dr. Scott 
of the scholarship scheme drawn up by a committee appointed 
by the Headmasters' Association, w^hich seems to have fairly 
met most of the objections urged to a system of competition, and 
already to have been largely adopted by schnols and local 
authoritie8»(^^) Among other advantages he pointed out that it 
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gave a means whereby governing bodies awarding close scholar- 
sbipe might compare their caodidates with those who win open 
scholai'ships, and that it would thus affect the standard of 
scbolarships generaUy.(') 

Our witnesses were generally in accord as to the desirability 
of extending the scholarship eyatem to girh as well as boys, 
though several witnesses informed us tliat the deiaand was 
smaller in the case of girl?. Thus in London(-) the candidates 
were in the proportion of two boys to every girl, and in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire the proportion of girl competitors was 
amidl,(^) while in Lancashire the two sexes competed in almost 
equal numbei*s»(*) Some witness^ thought that no separate 
regidations were required for girls, but perhaps it wou'd be 
truer to s?iy that the matter was one for local rather than 
general regulation. 

Ifeed of Organisation. 

79, We have had some evidence, from the representatives both of 
the scho^Dlmasters and of the local authorities, as to the need for 
a larger degree of uniformity in the scholarship schemes for 
exaiiiinations.(^) The scheme of the Headmasters* Associa- 
tion, which has been alluded to above will, if adopted 
generally, un^loubtedly tend to protnote this desirable object, 
without, it is hojied, imposing any excessive rigidity on the 
action of the county councils and other awarrling bodies* 

Under the present diversity of systems orreat difficultias and 
anomalies arise on tlie bordei's of the different local ai-eas, a 
candidate being not uiifrequently disqualified by moving from one 
side of a street to another. It has been suggested to ua that if 
more uniformity were introduced these difficulties might be 
met by '' a committee of a central department actinor a^ a kind 
*' of scholarship clearing house, with power to decide that in such 
" a case the boy shall have his scholarship, and that each county 
^* shall pay a certain quotti towards it/'C^) 

Besides the^e geographical anomalies, we are informed that 
there are instances of scholamhips offered by the Science and 
Art Department attracting boys from the local scholarships, and 
of different endowments in the same locality conflicting with 
each other, so as to keep up a useless competition.(') 

Reform of existiTig Endowmenta, 

80. The opinion of many of the most important of our 
witnesses points to the fact that there are in most parts of 
the country many existing endowments which might be utilised 
for founding scholarshi[iS and exhibitioos.(-) The largest 
class of these endowments and thMt which might perhaps be 
tno.?t appropriately converted to this purpose, consists of tho^e 
now attached to elementary schools, iind formerly ap[»lieJ for 
the purpose of giving free elementary education. As this 
purpose ha'?, since the Act of 1BI»1, become in most cases 
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obsolete, it would seem reasonalile that these endowments should, 
in some cases, be used for the kindred object of providing select 
children taken from these schools with free education of a more 
advanced chai'acter than these schools afford. It is admitted, 
however, that in these cases, as in the convei-sion of endow- 
ments generally, there is a vast amount of local prejudice and 
opposition to be overcome. This opposition might possibly 
be successfully met by a strong local educational authority, 
but io the absence of such an authority, it appears hopeless to 
expect a central board like the Charity Commission to contend 
against it 

81. We have also had strongly urged upon us the desi ('ability of 
effecting important changes in the award of scholarships at our 
largest and best known tii-st-grade schools, especially the non- 
local boarding schools. It appears that large and increasing 
suras of money have been recently devoted by the governing 
liKxIies of many of these schools, in competition with such old 
foundations as tliose of Eton and Winchester, to the estiiblishment 
of valuable scholaiships to attiact clever boys.* This unhealthy 
competition seems to have given rise to more than one evil. 
There is much evidence to show that a cnnsiderable portion of 
these scholarships go to the sons of well-to-do parents who are 
able to pay f<ir a special preparation at expensive prepai-atory 
schouU,(^) and that the children of poorer parents have corapn ra- 
ti vely little chance of obtaining them. 

The headmaster of Clifton says : *' The standard of the entrance 
" examinations is such that few boys stand a cliance of success 
" who have not been trained at an expensive pi eparatory school. 
** Parents with an instinct for Ijusines^s recognise this/'(^) Attbe 
Headmasters' Conference in 1888 an instance was given of a 
parent of a very promising boy asking leave of absence for his 
son to see an uncle just return e J f 10141 Australia Tlie leave was 
gi-anted, but it was tfiken advantage of to have the boy 
examined for a large scholai'ship at another school, without the 
knowledjxe of the authorities of the first school. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the general effect of offering abundant pecuniary 
rewards for intellectual attainment must be to lower the motive 
for intellectual effort, first by acting on the parents, then on the 
chUdren. To tjnote again f lom the same memorandum :^" If 
*' parents are demoralised, so are boys. They are hawked 
** about from school to school, and early come to think of 
" themselves as articles of commerce." Injury, nioreoA^cr, is 
done by this system to very mmy schools which are far 
from wealth}', The vast majority uf mcderu scholarships 
are paid for out of the school funds, in other words, by the 
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• It was slated at tlie Iltadraasters' Con fen Dcts held ai Christmas, 1S92, that 
in that Yftir more thna IOO,uuO^ was expended in ticliolarships by the forlj stchool* 
oamed m the Public School Ve.ir iJook^ and that the iuciea^'c during the three 
previouf jear* amouiiteil to 13,0ti0/. These figures were arrived at hy asiiuming 
that scholaThhips are held, on an avertigCt for three years ; if however, the actual 
periad b« four or fite year^» Iht^ estimate is much helow the matk. 
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parents of unsuccessful boys, or by the staff of mastei'S, or out 
of the fund for general school equipment, and it appears that 
scliools which are in great fijiaiidal straits contioue to offer 
Ijandsome 8cholai^hi|>s, And on the smaller boarding schools 
tJie system tells with great 8cventy.(^) It seems that it is not 
uncommon for a clever boy to be attracted away from one of 
these schools by a pecuniary bait offered by a larger school, and 
that, too, just when his abilities are becoming really useful to 
the smaller school.{^) As to the evil of over-presanre, opinions 
among the headmiisters of boarding schools appear to be divided, 
but it h difficult to resist the impression that the results of the 
competition on the unsuccessful candidates have net ahvays 
been tukun into accouni(^) Lastly, owing largely to the fact 
that these valuable scholarehips are mostly awarded in classical 
subjects, the preparatory schools have their curricula unduly 
affectcil aod distorted, so that, according to one of our witnesses, 
English subjects are almost wholly ignored.(*) 

82. To obviate tliese evils it has been suggested by more than 
one headmaster that a minimum value should be fixed for these 
scholarships (corresponding perhaps to the tuition fee), with 
power to augment in case of need, or to extend the benefits of 
the scholai'ship fund to unsuccessful candidates who have done 
well in the examination X^) but that such help should only 
be given on the application of the parents, and where the 
governing body making tlie awmrd may deem it necessary. 
Such a clifinge as this, towanls w^hich we are asbured the 
opinion of tlie public sclnxils is now tending, is yet one which no 
single school can be exj^ected to adopt by itself ; united and 
simultaneous action on the part of all is required. The effects 
that might fairly be hoped for wonkl be to check the commercial 
chai'dcter and extravagance of the present competition, and to 
bring back considerable sums of money to more appropriate and 
useful objects ; more boys would receive help, and they would bo 
those who needed it ; while the selection of a school by the 
parents of clever children would be determined by the merita 
and prestige of a school ^ not by the amount of the pecuniary 
bait ottered* Hence there is no reason t*> fear, that the older 
foundations would suffer from a diminution of their intellectual 
supplies. 

Entrance Sckolarahijys %t ike Universities. 

83. College scholarships, at the universities, although Ij'ing 
somewhat beyond the scope of our reference, exercise so con- 
siderable an influence on the field of SecouGary Education, that 
they could not be altogether exchided from our consideration. 
But w^e have preferred to deal with them in the subsequent por- 
tion of this part of our Report which deals wdth the relation of 
the Universities to Secondary Education, 
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R— Finance, 

Throughout these paragi'aphs en finance, which involve 
many questions of a thorny character, or which most eventually 
be determin^id by corisideriitions rather of genenil political, 
than of purely educational policy, we have aimed priinanly at 
giving a fair statement of views entertained by persons of 
different types of opinion, and we desire not to be taken as de- 
livering our own opinions except where this is expressly stated 
or obviously implied. 

84. A letter orgamsation of the authorities connected with 
Secondary .'ind Technical Education appeam to bo called fur on 
tinancial no less than on administrative and ethicational grounds. 
Opinions differ as to how far existing resources will be found 
sufficient, but there is practical unanimity in the demand for 
the adoption of a simpler and sounder method for their di.stri- 
butioD, From the adrainistrative point of view there is eon- 
stant risk of waste and confusion from the overlapping, in the 
fiekl of finance, of Government Departments with one another 
or with local authorities. The Charity Comnnssioners make 
financial pio\isions in their schemes without knowing whether, 
or to what extent, or for how long tlie schoDls will obtain fiid 
from the Science and Art Department, or from a coiinly coimciL 
Higher grade elementajy schools to some extent, and such of 
them as are organised science schools to a very large extent, 
depend for their existence on gi^ants from the Science and ^Vit 
Dej^artment. For the expenditure of these sums the respon- 
hility of school boards is divided. Tliey are ubvdously responsiljle 
to the ratepayei*s who elect them, to the Science ami ArtDepurt- 
ment, and, in a less direct wa}', to the Education Department. 
But while it is admitted that money from the rates is expended 
on tliese schools, it is well nigh impossible to say, in any f:,iven 
case, to what extent thm is so, or at what point the responsibility 
of the managers to the ratepayers begins or ends. Again, the 
Education Department gives grants for the maintenance of 
evening continuation schools, and has framed a code for their 
regulation. In large towns, tliese schools are often, and very 
properly, aided otxt of the rates for eleraent.iry education, but in 
the country districts we are told that in many cases they could 
not be carried on if the county council did not come to the 
rescue with grants given on such conditions as may be re([uired or 
allowed under the Technical Instruction Acta.(/) The unfor 
tunate effect of a system by which education is cut up into siiG!''^k'ewici*, 
sections, paid for by different and independent authorities, ha^ ^i-^"*** 
been already suiBciently noticed in our preceding observations 
on the Science and Art Department (pp. 101-3). It remains 
to describe briefly the suggestions made to us for meeting the 
financial requirements of secondary and teclmical edoeation in 
the future. It will l>e convenient to consider tbeni under 
the following heads : — (i,) Endowments ; (ii.) Grants under the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890; (iii.) Rates; 
(iv.) Parliaraentary Grants ; and (v.) Fees. 
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85. Endow men t8, though of gi'eater value than any otha 
single item of our resources for iseconilary education, no longe 
constitute the principal part of those resources, and in muiij 
hirge diHtricts of the country would not be suiBcicnt to form, 
one witness 8Uggested,(*) even a " substratum " for a pulili^ 
system of Secondary Education. Mr. Fearon gave a list 
11 towns (including the connty boroughs of Birkenlie' 
Brighton, Gateshead, Hudderstield, Liverpool, Rochdale, ani 
Sunderland) which are wliolly ueHii]»phed with endows 
secondary 6ehool8.(-) Witnesses from Norfolk, Somerset, ani 
Surrey complain tliat there arc towns(^) and whole diatricts(* 
in those counties which are no better ofi" 

86. But tliOLigli this inadequacy was genemlly assumed, e"v 
where it was not explicitly stated, it was not attributed sole^j 
to insufficiency of amount ; existing endowments are constantly 
found to be in the wrong place, or to have become too' 
big, or too little, for the purposes for which they were in- 
tended, or for the needs of the locality in which they are 
applied. AVell -endowed schools in country places, according 
to one witness, should be moved nearer to towns, where 
they would be really useful to the people. Where schools oIh 
that kind succeed at all, they are, in his opinion, educating th^| 
ehildix*n of tlic wealthy who come from other districts, and only 
lienefit the district in which thoy stand by bringing "custom to 

** the sliopkeepers from the boaidiug housea"(^) Another advo- 
cated the consolidation of small endowments with a view to a 
more useful distribution. ('') Lord Davey was prepared to give 
to a county aiitlionty the widest powers to remove the difficultic 
pi'esented Ity the present unerjual distribution of endowment 
He wdshod to see the various educational endowments *' merged 
'* in the general county endowments for Secondary Education,*! 
which would be used *' for the best advantage of all the dweller 
" within the arerv, quite irrespective of whether the particula 
'* funtl came frum one place or anothcr/y) But the generf 
feeling was tliat so bold a policy, however expedient in itsel| 
was not practicable. *' Generally," said Mr. EobyX^) " you mu^fi 
** have regard very hugely to the existing local position of 
" endowti:ents.'' Mr. Lee Warner admitted that more might be 
made of endowments in Norfolk hy a better geographical 
distribution, but feared that the gain would not counterbalance 
the evil arising from tlie ill-feeling that sueh a ctiurse would^ 
inevitably aix)use.(^') It is, however, encouraging to find thaifl 
while no one was very Siinguine that great results would be 
obtjiined, there was a general agreement that the necessary 
powers sh uld be given. And, indee-l, there is no question of 
creating a new power; that possessed by the Chcirity Com- 
missioners is more than sufficient. We were reminded that 
it has be* n sid that the Endowed Schools Acts made it possible 
to turn a bojs* school in Northumberland into a guis' school 
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in ConiwallXM ^i^^i^l it U not improlmble that the very greatness 
of the power may lar^^ely iiccount for tl>o notorious inability 
of the Charity i'onmiiHsioners to exereise it. However tluit may 
Lj, it is certain iliut our witnea^eH, w*tli m single exception,(^) 
were empljatically uf opiniun that if powers for tlie better dis> 
tribution of endowments are to be siiLce^ssruUy exercised, they 
should be entrusted, in tlie lir^t instance, not to a centralised 
bo.ly dealing with ilie whule eoimtry, but to a lociU authority of 
a represent Ltive character, which would htive control only over 
endowments wiihia its own limited area.(^) 

87. EndowDK'nis for Secondary Education may be made to j^o 
ftirther than they do at present, Tht^y nmy al8<i be supple- 
mented by other eiMlowmeiits not now applied for that purpo.se. 
Several witnesses xlrew our attention to the clasn of endow- 
ments applicable or applied to the nisdoteiiance of elementary 
schools, or in payin;:,^ tlie fees of children in those schools, Mr* 
Macan giive a striking' picture of the state of these endow- 
ments in Surrey. (*) He mentioned an endowment of nearl}' 
GOi)L a year, half of which jLjoes to tJiu support of the national 
elementary school of tlve place ; a ^illl larger endowment in 
another place, a great part of which m applied to keep up a 
*' select elementary seliool," not under the Education Department, 
" which the sons of sniall tradesmen and others use/* At 
another place he found chiirities of the yearly vahie of 51/. which 
had been spent on the national elementary s-hool until the 
creation of a school board, s^ince w*hen they have been applied 
in doles. He mnintaiDed that endowments of this cla^s, as 
now applied, '* operate in relief of the rcitepayers," by saving 
them from a school board or from the burden of voluntary 
suVjscription.(;') He sttited that tlieso ehariLiei, if tipplied 
to Secondary Education, would provide schools to accommodate 
6G0 children, and that these schools would be used in the 
main by those wdio would be properly described as poor. 
Other witnesses were in favour of more effectually safe- 
guarding the interests of the poor by using these endow- 
ments only f^r scholarships Uy cany childien frum elementary 
schools to a higher stage of education. {'^) The etlect uf the fee 
grant now made to elenientary schools upon the large number 
of schemes making en<iownvents applicable in the payment of 
tuition fees at such schools has received the special attention of 
the Charity Conunissioners^^') and there is reason to believe 
that in many cases tnistees are applying these funds to the 
maintenance of the scliools, that is to say, to th^ relief of rute- 
payers and suljscribeis. The Charity Conmiissioneis recom- 
mend the adoption of one or more of the following methods, 
payment of fees in evening continuation 
rewaitls for good conduct and progress 
8thooIs» scholarships to encourage longer 
schools, provision of terlnncsil instruction in elumentaiy schotds, 
lind scholarships to enable children to pass fiom these schools to 
places of higher instruction. They finally recommend that the 
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endow meoiB in queatiou Bhoiild be made applicable to any of 
these purposes by a genenil logislatix^e t^nHctuient* There is 
much to ha said for the adoption of some such plan, not only iu 
the case of L^ndowiutintsjor the payment of tuition fees, but for 
all endowments connected with elementary schools and not 
already applied in the form of hcholarwhii)^ to take children to 
places of higher instruction. There is no doubt that, at pressent, 
thoy are very largely .spent iu a way that confers no benefit on 
children, parents, or education generally. On the other hand 
it is often diflicult to apply tliem entirely to secondary instruo- 
tioE in the ordinary sense, and yet to preserve a fair share of the 
benefits for the poorest member of that clas« for whose education 
they were ori^^inally intended, Nor are scholarships alwa^'s the 
most suitable or useful way ofi mproving the educational oppor- 
tunities of poor children ; the elementary school itself especikUy 
in iniral districts, will oftt^n be found to be a better instrument. 
The tiiie safeguard against the use of ?iuch funds for work which 
ought to be left to the unassisted efforts of the elementary 
school authorities will he found by entrusting tlie supervision of 
tlie endowments to the Local Authority for Sec^^ndai^y Education, 
rather than by insisting too strongly on theu' divorce from 
the elementary schools. 

88. Those of our witnessei^ who allude*! to apprenticeship 
' chaiities took the view, as a rule, tliat apprenticeship as an institu- 
tion was dead or dying/(^) '* They are not useiJ," we are told, of 
certain apprentice* charities in Surrey, *' for the benefit of the 
'* lads to be apprenticed, but for tlie benefit of a certain number 
*' of selected tnuiesmen, who Lake other boys on the s^iuie 
" terms without the premium, but take these boys with the 
** premium because it is offered.' Scholarships tenable at places 
of technical instruction are the alternative usually suggested, 
though we also received a prop^jsid that such endowments should 
be largely devoted to the development of the pupil teacher 
system.(^) that is to say, to a pai*ticular foi-m of apprenticeship. 
But it would not ]je wise to ignore the existence of a feeling that 
the abuse of apprenticeship charities does not necessarily imply 
that the system of appreoticeship is eflete. Sir George' Young. 
while entertaining no doubt that apprenticeship charities are of 
little use, confesses that he has not seen '* any quite satisfactory 
*' reason why apiTenticeship in the old sense should have gone 
'' into disuse/' And Mn Charles Acland considers it very 
doubtful " whether apprenticing is not one of the most useful of 
endowmenta.'*(^^) 

&nini8 under tJte Local Tazatimi (Cmtonia and Excise) Act, 
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H^ii^t^fior^ 89. There is practical unanimity in the suggestions offered to 
%B TO PKUMA- US with regard to the money available for technical education 
graJt'J under the Local Tuxation {Customs and Excise) Act. In the 
first place it mast be pcnnanently devoted to educational 
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purposes. The presenb state of things causes a double uncer- 
tainty. The county councils do nob know that tliey will 
continue to receive the grant I'mm Parliament, and, if they 
receive it, whether they or their successors will continue to apply 
it, or any part of ii, to LjQcation.(/) Undoubtedly the second 
danger is the greater of the two. And it is not merely a 
rjuestion as between a county council and its successor. In each 
year of their existence couuby councils are called upon to decide 
afresh vrhether this money sliall £jo to education or not. At any ^^47 

^ time some fresh demand upon tJie rates, some advei'se turn in 

I the [>rospects of agricultore or trade, may weaken or destroy 
tht* majority in favour of education on tlie most favoniably 
disposed council. Hence there is a constant anxiety and tension 

|"of feeling eminently unfavourable to a m elhconsidered educa- 
tion^d policy, even where it does not lead to a positive waste of 
resources in the attempt to keep a dangerou.s minority in good 
temper by '* throwing sops to Cerberus. ''('-} Secondly, to make ^2nfu 
security complete, it should be the dutj' of the county council to o 2i»o,2646. 

; devote the whole grant to educatioti.(^) USii"/'*'^^^ 

90. Third ly, the money should be applicable, not only for tech- Besibk for 
ureal education^ but tor all branches of Secondary KducaLon. Kd^l^J^tiofaL * 
There were one or two dissentient or doubtful voices upun this ^^^TRicTiojra*] 
point,(*) but on the whole the representativL's of scl tools and of (*) sirB. 
county and Ix^rough councils were emphatically in favour of the u5ink?tlS'gmnt 
removal of the present educational restrictions, to a great ex tent, '^^™I-}^?^.?f 
if not «Itogethen(^) They dislike the tendency of tbt^ present »if»navrtiftfe 
system lo disturb the biilance of the curriculuiu of seliools.('^) ^nrimciion^ST 
In many counties, the couiicils, recognising that a good moJern S^rJ^nii 
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education is the necessary basts of technical instruction, 
[ jgrants tci the secondary schools in their area in suelj a way as to 
promote their general efficiency, and it is felt that there sdould ii.oiVia. 
,'be power to do this and to estnblish new schools on similar lines ^^t^^ ^.^^^y 
withimt the necessity of resort to rou ml about met hods. (") This restriction to 
conclusion receives support even from those who admit that in tion.»<»2W4» 
their counties the money from this source is not mare than J^*'**^ 
l^notTfjfh to aupplY the needs of technical instruction in its mi-m. ' *"^°^* 
[limite I sense.('*) The restriction should be removed, said one 2888-92. 
'witness, whether tlie money available be adequate nr inadequate. 55ii^*^^ 
If more money is required, let it be given in one grunt, not in (?) Mr. Bothara- 

»two. It is a mistake '* to introduce a large sum of this kind into l^^^^'^'^^^ 
•' the fabric of our education, restricting it to a paiticular pm- 
" vincr/\^) It is clear, l.owever, tlmt a Local Authority, in 
estinmting its resources for Secondnry Education, will find a 

I very large pcrtion of the Local Taxation Act grant ah-eady 
most useful Iv appropriated to various forms of special instruc- 
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OL The rates were suggested as the next source to be drawn Obkbrai, Vibw 
from, the general view beincj that the Local Authority for limited powkr 
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Secondary Education 

precept tor a rate, but sliould not be obliged to exercise i 
many districts a i*ate may not be necessary ; and in the more 
rural eountif^H> and perbapa elsewbei^, it i^ likely to be u 
pDpuIar.(*) In more populous parts, where the local taxati' 
grant is more largely dj*awn upon for special technical instra 
tion, it hi considered imp08«ihle to make adequate provision for 
general Secondary Education without a ratev(-) We have 
already mentioned that as many as seven county boroughs are 
stated to be wholly unsupplied with endowed secondary 
schools. ('*) The representaiivos of the Private Schools' Associa- 
tion stand alone in rejecting the idea of a rale uoder ari 
circumstances or conditions. Anfl they do so on the trij 
gi'ound that there is enou^di money without it, that pub] 
opinion would not sanction it, and that it would be unt'air 
private enterprLse-C*) 

Most of om* witnesses were in favour of (^ limitation in the 
amouutr In one county, we arc told, a rate of three farthings in 
the pound, would Kuffiee,('"') Others suggested a halfpenny or & 
penny in the poiind.(*|) 

limitations of the purposes to which tlie rate should 
applicable were also suggested to us. The Bishop of Lonrlo; 
following the lines laid down by the SchoulB Enquiry Commi 
sionX"*) would confine expenditure from the rates to the provisioi 
of school buildings and scholarahips.{^) If r. Fearon was inclined^ 
to restrict it alisolutely to buildings.(*^) 

If tlje rate is liuiited in amount, and that seems to be botli 
generally de&ired, and in accordance with recent precedent, the 
expediency of further restrictions as to its applioation within 
that limit seems very doubtful In the places where schot^ls are 
most wanted, it would be very difficiilt to say that one kind of 
help was more urgent than anotber. If such restrictions are 
not acceptable to those w horn they are meant to bind, they can 
generally be cva^led, and in the long run are not likely to secure 
economy and efficiency any brtter than would be done by 
geneml sense of responsibility to the rate pay era. 

Parliamentary GravU, 

92. The existing parliamentary grant for Secondary EducaJ 
tion is tluit made through the Science and Art Department. It 
is true that the grant made thruiigh the Education Department 
to evening continuation schools is, or may be, applied for 
instruction of a secondary cimracter ; but it has been in opera- 
tion too short a time for our witnesses to speak of it with much 
confidence. ^m 

In discussing the more financial aspects of the science andV 
art gi^ants, tlie witnepses concentrated their att^ention on them 
maiiily as ihey aficct day-sehuols, and pai'ticularlj^ organisedj 
science schools. Their suggest ions, however, are generSly ap- 
plicable to Ihe wlmle system, and show a remarkable unanimity 
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of opinion. It iiuLst I e remen}b?red tliat the S3'stem criticised 
b}^ our witnesses was that in force prior to the new regula- 
tions (mainly affecting organised science schools) issued by the 
Department in 18[)'l*. 

^S. There is a general demand that the system of pnjmient on 
tlie result of the exr*mination of individual scliolars should be 
abolished, or largely modiiied, in the case of these giants aa in 
that of grants made throtigh the Education Depart nieni(^) 
Some examination, particularly in the advanced stages, there 
must be, but the greater poilion of the grant should be in the 
form of a capitation payment, b.Lsed on inspection nnd oral 
esamination.('~) This is held to he a necess iry reform, but much 
more than this is ret|iiired. Grants can only he carntjd by the 
ad >ption of nn inelastic and one-side I curriculum. Many schools, 
particularly the higher grade elementary schools, adopt it^ he- 
cause, witfjoiit these grants they cannot live at all ; but the 
e Jucation is cramped, and the teachers are hampered. '' If they 
" are compnlsorily required to devote 15 hours evtry week to 
*' a particular branch of education, they must he hampered/ *(^) 
Small grammar schools would be glad to enlarge their cuiTiculum 
on the modern and scientific side, but they cannot do so without 
financial aid, and they cannot accept the conditio ns on which 
aifl can be obtiiine<l frum tlie Science an*] Art Def artment.(*) 
When asked wliat they would <lo, there is but one reply. The 
National Union of Teachei^s, the Association of School Bofirds, 
the Association of Hemlmastem of Higher Grade Elementary 
and Organised Science Schools, as wtd! as individual Avitnesses, 
agree that this sectional administration of education is an 
<*vil, and that a healthy balance Ijetweeu science and literary 
subjects should be scKiure 1 by the payment tlnough one 
department of one grant distributed over a liberal an(l elastic 
curriculum.(^) 

94* While we were examining thase witnesses, the Science and 
Art Department was taking important steps in the direction 
indicated by their suggestions, so far as organised science schools 
are concerned. By regulations issued in 1591, and now in opera- 
tion, the minimum nuniher of hours to l>e given to science 
(inchnling mathematics and drawing) in these schools is reduced 
from 15 tu 13 ; the grant is given more as capitation grant and 
on result of inspection, and less on the results of examination; 
before the grant can he earned the Inspector must be satisfied, 
among otiier tiungs, that the instruction iji literarj^ subjects is 
adequate : an<l, lastly, only scholars in the advanced stages are 
required to be [>resentcd at the May exinninations. It is not 
yet possible to pn^dict with any cu:iiidence, what will be the 
financial effect of these important thanges. On the one liand, it 
is i\(A unreasonably expected that the formal recognitiun of 
literary subjects, and, indeed, the positive requirement that 
they shall receive proper attention, coupled with the aban- 
donnicnt to such a large extent of the system of ** payment by 
resnlta/' will soon lead to the creation of many new higher grade 
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1 of lilt* oljjections 
lar schools from becoming ' 
organiHed science schook, and tlmt consequently there will be a 
large and rapi<l growth in the gi^ants made tbrou^jih the Science 
and Art DeparttJient(^) But this view is not entirely accepted 
by the Department An increase in the number of organised 
science schools does not necessarily mean an inci'^ease, or at any 
rate a correyponding increase, in the total grant. For, a school 
which becomes an oi'ganiaed science school may have been 
earning grants under tlje other rule-i of the Department almost 
to the same extent, aud ho tiie change would be mainly 
ti*ansfer from one fonn of grant to another.('^) Furtlier, in spit 
of the more favom-able conditions oflfei^d to schools where 
literary subjeetf? hold a proininent pltxce, it h held that the 
organised bcience school will ntill be predominantly a school for 
science, and not for literary instruction, although steps will havd| 
been taken t^i secure that the general education of the schole 
shall not 1>e ueglected.{'*) The De|iartment also experts that the 
condition, that organised science schools must be provided wit' 
chemical and physical laboratories, will prevent any gi^eat increase 1 
in the demaiKls for recognition fix)m the smaller grammar 
3chools.( *) It is possible, however, that the Department has not 
here taken sufficiently into account the extent to which count:! 
councils are aiding schools in many parts of the country 
provide buildings and apparatus fur iD^truetion in science. On 
the whole, Sir John Donnelly sUited the view of the Depaii 
ment tt> l»e that the present rat« of increaFe in the number 
organised science schools maybe somewhat, but not very largelyJ 
accelerated ; but that "there is nothing in the new regulations^ 
*^ to make that ratti oi increase much more rapid than it Ib at 
*' present. "(^) 

If the local administration of the'Science and Art grants were 
handed over to tl)e Local Authority for Secondary Education, 
that Authority v;ould leceive theiu, as they would receive the 
local tiixatinn gi ants, subject to s<jme heavy charges tm account 
of existing institutions. Thus, though much good may be 
effected, fi<uu an admini^rirative point of view, by entrusting the 
Local AuthoriLy with the general supervision of the eveningfl 
classes earning these grants, tbt- classes would still have to be^ 
maintained^ and the money which now goes to their support 
would form no new asset for the provision of Seconda 
Education, except in so far ns there ma}' Ijo room for a mor 
economical method of application or distribution. 

95. The need for any new parliamentary gi*ant in aid 
Secondary Education was a matter on ^vdiich our wdtnessea did 
not, as a nile, give a very decided opinion. The representativeiM 
of the School Boards As-oeiation showed the least hesitatiorL(^^)H 
They think the nation as well as tlie lociility is intei'ested, 
and shouhl show ittj interest by bearitig purt of the cost One 
of them, how^ever, would liave a national grant applied only to 
theproviaion of Imildings.(') Those wdio spoke for the county 
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councils were not all of one mind. In the case of Lancasliiro 
ami the West Riding the necessity for furthor State ai*l seome I 
to be acceptefl.(^) Another witness thought tlie ptxjrc^r part;^ f^f 
the country could hanlly be supplied in an effective way witli- 
ont it(^) But in Surrey, we were told, endowments, the l*ical 
taxation grant, and a thrcerarthing rate would do all tliat was? 
required-(^) Of those who took a more general nnrvey of the 
field, the Bishop of London had no objection to a contii button 
by tlie State to the provision of buildings and scholarships : Sir 
W. Hart Dyke was disinclined to recoiiiiiiend State aid, at any 
rate at first,(*) an<l thought that, if it were given at all, it sUoiild 
be for such general purposes as inspection/'') while Mr. Fearon 
met the propofml with a plain negative.('') 

Those who were in favour of a grant were, for the most part, 
agreed in thinking that it should be made to meet local effort, 
on the principle of pound for pound.(^) It was said that, if this 
were done^ it woulrl make it much easier to obtain assistance 
from the rates, (®) 

There are two consideration a ^ besides tlie divei"siLy of opinion 
among the witnesses, which help to make the evidence on this 
question very inconclusive.(^) In the first place much depends 
upon the future developinetd of the grants now adnnnistered by 
the Science and Art Department, from whicli one witness at least 
expected all that would Ije necessary in the way of Stfite aid.C'*^) 
In the second place, any attempt to forecast tlie financial 
situation under an organised system fur the provision of 
Secondaiy Education is, for the put poses of a national grant, 
greatly depreciated by the diversity of re(|uireuients and 
resources in ditlerL-nt loealities, and by the inability or dis- 
inclination of the best-informed witnesses to make any hut the 
vaguest estimate of the numbers for whom Secondary Education 
is wanted-O*) 

Fees. 

96. Before dealing with tuition fees as a source of revenue it 
will, perhaps, lie convenient to consider the attitude of our A\it- 
nesses towards the question, whether St^eoudary Education should edlcatioii. 
be paid for by the paient at all. None* of the witnesses who 
came before us as representatives of «asociations aj>peared to liave 
received any mandate in favour of free Secondary Eilucatiun, 
and, in sevenil iustances, where a particular r« jirest^ntative 
expressed his private opinion on the sul>ject, he fuuiid himself 
opposed by his colleagiiL\ Fiee educatiuii found two thorough- 
going advocateH in Professor An thou y of Plymouth, who would 
havii the local autiiority supply free secondaiy schools '' on 

lines of the school board systenr;\''^) anfl the Rev. T. W, ('') 7«^^- 
Sharpe, who demanded it mainly in the interests of poor profes- 
sional men, but thought that all ^vho claimed remission of fees 
should receive it. Headuutt<'d the difficulty of drawing the line 
anywhere, and expressed his own preference for a completely free 
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Bystem.(*) Another witness accepted the pi inciple, hut thought 
it could not be carried further in this generation than the stage 
now reached by higher grade elementarj^ sehc>ols,(') But here 
we may note that not only are these schools, Tis-ith only one or 
two exceptions, still charging fees, but some of our witnesses, 
who were t^specially interested in their development, think they 
should continue to do so, and state that the action of the 
Education iJepartraent in refusing to sanction fees in new 
fichook of this class has produced a good deal of local friction,(^) 

97. Some partial mea^su re of free educj^tion, quite distinct in 
principle from that which might l>e attained by a scholarship 
gystem, ho\\'e\ er liberal, received rather more support. Mi\ Fitch. 
though he considered that the restriction of free places to children 
of special merit was right in principle, expressed the opinion that 
free education was nevertheleas a le;;itimate object on which to 
spend local or national funds if tlie nation or locality were disposed 
to tax itself for the purpose, and he saw no objection to localities 
being allowed to do so if they wished. (*) Sir George Kekewich 
seemed to share this view.(^) Another interesting suggestion 
was that parents should be entitled to exactly as much and no 
more help from the State for the education of their children in 
secondary, as they are in elementary schools ; that is to say, the 
State should in eveiy case he ready to provide tlie buildings, and 
to pay towards the cost of maintenance of the school, the *' amount 
*' per head which is required for the teaching ordiildren in the 

** elementary schools," leaving the parent to provide the balance.^! 
This was an attempt to meet tlie grievji nee of a large class of taX'^B 
payers and ratepayers who have at present to pay for schools 
from which they derive no direct l>enefit.(*-) But' the implied 
theorj^ that everyone is to receive a direct return for what he pays 
ill rates and taxes is hardly adinissilile, and tliu proposal appears ^ 
to involve tlie further assumption that Primary nnd Secondary V 
Education are matters of equal importance for the safety ami 
welfare of tlie community. It may indeed be arjiued that the ^ 
propoatil would be only to do generally what endowments are fl 
already doing in favoured localities, but as the Bishop of London " 
pointed out,(^; in the one case the money is given fi'eely while 
in the other it is taken eomptdsorily from many who decidedly 
object to the imposition of such a tax. Two of our witnesses 
who were specially representative of the wage-earnmg class had 
each his own limitation to suggest, Mr* Halstcad admitted 
readily the force of the argument that it would be wasteful to 
pay for the education of cidklren whos? parents are able and 
willing to pay for it themselves* He proposed to meet the 
ditiiculty by fixing a limit of income — he suggested 300L — as 
the dividing lino between those entitled to free Secondary 
Education imd those required to pay fees.(^) Mr. Steward 
would adopt an age limit, 18 years, up to which no fees should 
be required, (•') 

98. In estimating the value of these suggestions, it is necessary 
to observe that the severe pressure in many localities upon the 
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poorer inhiibitantSj and the urgent necessity whicli exists of 
giving oppoi-t unity to intellectual ability to rise, have accus- 
tomed tlie community to tJie eBtablinliment on a large scale of a 
system of acbolarships, in spite of those considerations of parental 
res]>oDaibility, which are often urged tis a principal argument 
against free education. Tliis responsibihty may be thought to 
he Ignored quite as much in the case of a clever boy who gains 
a maintenance scholars! lip as in that of a dullai'd sent to a free 
scliool ; and it might reasonably? be argued that a system of fi-ee 
schools would be saved fruin the serious diflBculties insepar- 
able from the selectioa and competition of promising cliildren. 

Again, it has been urged that the sense of injustice which 
is said to be fosteroi by tlie present system, whereby many 
citizens pay with great ditSeulty for the education nf other 
peoples children as well as their own, cannot be otherwise 
relieved. And if it be oVijected that the country would be 
flooded with a *' literary proletariate/* it may be answered 
tliat education is no longer confined to literaiy subjects, 
but on I braces, or soon wilt embrace, all those arts or crafts, 
a cai'efu! training in wlich is felt to be absolutely neces- 
sary if " England is to retain her commercial supremacy " ; so 
that such training, though costly at the outset, may Im expected 
ultimately to l«ring in an adequate return to the countr}^ This 
means that the curriculum of subjects has been greatly 
widened; hence, the larger will be the proportion of boys 
and girls who will show special aptitude in one or other of 
them, the larger therefore will be the number of children to 
whom it will be worth while to give the best available training, 
and ne this j >er-cent4ige increases, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to exclude the remainder from the benefits of free education. 

99* On the other side of the question, we shall be reminded 
that the greater the provision for free education made by the 
State, the greater %vi]l be the check applied to private muniti- 
cence, Hitheiio, so it w*ill be s^iid, great benefits liave accrued 
to the country from the desire of individuals to found schools 
of a certain educational complexion, or for the benefit of a cer- 
tain profession. But under an advanced system of free educa- 
tion, such patriotic spirit would languish for waotof o]»portunity, 
and it is impossible to f<trecast how far the movement may 
advance when once free scho'^ls begin to be set up. 

Our witnesses were, on the whole, disposed to count upon a 
substantial contribution from the parent. Mnny no doubt weie 
influenced by their sense of the impossibility of inducing the 
taxpayer or the ratepayer to accept such an ennrmuus burden, 
rather than by considerations of principle. But these also 
were forcibly expressed by some, and prob;ib]y ent-ertained by 
othera, the general tenour of whose evidence nude it unneces- 
sary to press thera on the sut>ject. With regard to the p ^ssible 
weakening of pai'ental responsibdity, such risk as was appre- 
hended from the State provision of primary education, was 
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delil>eraiely incurred in order to avoid greater and more 
certain cvilR.{*) But the advantages to be gained for the 
commuDjty by relieving the pai'ent of the duty to pitDvide for 
his child's education, are supposed to diminish rapidly as the 
kind of education under considemtion becomes njore advanced. 
We are also warned of the danger of leading not the parent/st 
hnt the authorities to fjincy that the Tiumber of children who can 
make good use of such education is greater than it really is, and 
that education is obtained only in school8,(^) Again, from an 
educational jxiint of view, it has been urged that there is a serioua 
risk that the establishment of free secondary schools might widen 
the gap between w^hat are called the great public schools, such 
as Eton and Rugby, and the ordinary run of grammar scliools ; 
that *' the weaJtliier classes would provide education for them- 
** selves independently of the provision made by the State, and 
" WT>uld lx*at all the Stat© pro vision. *X^) But perhaps the 
weightiest argument of all, in a country where very pi*actical 
considerations are apt to outweigh first principles or the fear of 
remote consequences, is summed up in Jlr, Roby's emphatic 
protest against " w^asting a lot of public money by pacing the 
'* fees of a number of well-to-do people w^ho are perfectly well 
'* able to pay for their own children."('*) 

100. In conclusion w^e may remark that it has not been con- 
tende<l that the msiking Seeoodniy Education free will irnpi\)ve 
its quality. On the one hand, it is recommended to us chiefly on 
the ground that no child wdio is capiible of benefiting by the full 
course of school education should miss the opportunity by 
reason of poverty; but no serious attempt has been made to 
prove to us that this end Cimnot be adequately attained^ now 
and for some time to come, by the safer method of a liberal 
pro\n8ion of scholai'ships. On the other hand, the evidence we 
have received gues to show that tlie arguments urged against 
free seconJary education still exercise a potent influence— an 
influence which has not been seriouslj^ afiected by recent changes 
in the elementary school system. Adding to this the general 
agreement that there is no hope of obtaining the necessary 
funds either froui national or lociil sources, w^e may say that 
our witnesses generally appeared to believe that the desire for 
tliis mejiaure is still eoiupaiaiively small, i^nd to think that it 
is sciircely w^ithin the horizon of practical politics. 

101. Stfirting, then, from the positiun that the normal system 
will bt^ one <if payment of fees balanced by a liberal provision of 
schohirships, w^e are met by tlie qucstiun whether the lee is to 
cover the whole cost of the education qt' only a pjvrt, and, if the 
the latter, how" is thjit part to be determined. 

In discussing the (luestion of cost, our witnesses generally 
assumed that the great need to be satisfied was that of schools 
of what we hav«." called the second grade, giving a good general 
education to chililreu iiii to tlje age of 16 or 17* The representa- 
tives of the Headmasters AsBociation, themselves headmasters of 
flourishing eodowed schools, put the cost per head of maintaining 
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sucli a school one at 10Z.XO ^'^^ other at 12?. Tliis eBtimate 

excludes rent or inkrest on capital for buildings and provision 
for scholai'shipa, artd in the cane of ihe larger ti.stiniate assumes 
that the munber of scliolars will be alx)ut 300.(^) Sir Bernhurd 
Samuelson and Mr. Bothamley thought it should be rather over 
than under lOi(^) Miss Beale suggested the same fignre.(*) 
The Aasistant Masters* Association have submitted a detailed 
estimate,, showing that 12L 4s, per head would be required 
for a school of 300. (^) The Assistant Mistresses' Association 
have also submitted ao estimate giving 10^. as the nunimiim cost 
per head in a school of 250 girls, but this includes the important 

tifcem of rent.(*^) Comparing these estimates with the actual cost 
in s(;Iiools of the same class, as to which we ha'/e trustworthy 
information, we find that the cost per head in tlie three grammar 
schools for lx>ys of King Blward VI. foundation at Binningham, 
Tvhere the numl>ers average al>out 300, is lOL I0d»;(^)at the 
Bedford Modem School with G20 Iw^ys it is lOi. 13s. ;(«) at 
Parm iters Schoob L(jndon (320 boys), it is IQl. Gs., and at 
Owcii's School, London (377 boys) it is nearer 12?. than 11L{^) 
The representative of the College of Preceptors, speaking from 
a wide experience of private scliools, estiiuatcd the cost at lOi., 
but included in that figure, the rent of buildings^ and, of course, 
the profit on which the headmaster livOvS. The class of school, 
however, was in this case perhaps rather lower tlian that 
generally CQntemplated.(^**) In tlie schools of the Girls' Public 
Day Schools Coropany the cost, deducting rent, would seem 
to be nearer 13/, than 12/. per head,(*^) but these schools are 
distinctly above the type to which the figures already given 
refer, 

102, Conclusions as to the cast of schools cannot be dra\\Ti 
from these figures without some important qualifications. The 
most important item in a school budget is the sum required for the 
payment of teachers^ and the scale of those payments particularly 
in the case of assistant teachers is a question which is now 
exciting a great deal of interest, and cannot be iletermincd with- 
out taking into account economical and other considerations 
which vary at different times and in diflTereut places. Further, 
even wiUiin the liiin'ts of the class of school contemplated above, 
there is room fur considerable difierenee in the range of the 
curriculum, and, as a rule, the requirements of the country in 
this respect will be found to be more modest than those of the 
great towns with which oui' witnesses on this subject mainly 
concerned themselves. Schools in the country have another 
important advantage over those in the towns in respect of out* 
goings for rates and taxes. This item, indeed, intix»duces a serious 
element of variation in the cost of schools in difi"erent tow^os 
also. On the otlier hand, the country school is at a disadvantage 
in seldom having as large a number of scholars as is i-equired for 
the most perfect combination of economy and efl[ici€nc}\ That 
number appears to lie somewhere between 200 and 300. Some 
interesting figures on this subject will be found in an appendix 
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to the evitlonce of the Assistant Mintresses Association. (') Bat 
probably, when all allowances are made, the mean estimate, as 
between town and coantry, of 10^ per liead will not be very wde 
of the mark for schools of moderate size. 

103. The need for schools of what we have called the tldrd 
grade is also a pressing one, and there is no less difficulty in esti- 
mating the cost of their maintenance. In these schools, even more 
than in those of the second grade, calculations based on existing 
facts are apt to be vitiated by the tendency of tlie school to do 
work otit^^ide the limits assigned in theory to its grade. There 
will probably be a marked difference as regards expense between 
schools in towns and in the country, but even in tlie country 
the advance in the edueationjil standard, the improvemeilt in 
the elementary schools, and the demand for instruction in 
science combine to make it impossible that the cost should be as 
low as the 3^ to 4Z. a head contemplated by the Schools Enquiry 
Commission. The higher grade elementary schools which ai'e 
conducted as organised science schools in many cases earn moi*e 
than that in grants from the Science and Art Department alone, 
and many of them receive in addition as much as 2L a head in 
fees, and some aid, direct or indirect, fiom the rates. The 
Charity Commissioners think 4L should be tlie minimum fee, 
and as they usually allow some portion of tlie endowment to be 
applied towards the cost of maintenance of the school, they 
presumably estimate the cost at a higher figure.(^ From GL 
to 71, a head will prolmbly not be an excessive estimate for 
town schools of this class. 

104 There are various answers to the question, w^hat proportion 
oF*coa^To BB of this cost should be borne b)^ the paront.('^) The whole, say 
RfRExm some. Subsidies to uuiversity colleges ar*.^ admi.ssible, so are those 
(*)fi789-«i, to elementary schools, but subsidies to setondar^^ schools would 
lead to the extinction of private schools and to free education. 
(*) 3835-9. Br. The Bishop of London^('*J adhering to the view of the Schools fl 
^^vmCiSl'iKi^'^ Enquiry Commis,sion, thinks that public funds should not be ^ 
vHiinct\ 11.472. draw^n upon for more than buddings, .scholarships^ and inspection. 
The Charity Commissiooei's have cherislied the same ideal, 
though their esj erience has taught them to regard it rather as 
a counsel of perfection. It is not the po!icy of the Commis- 
sionei-s, says Sir O. Young,(^) to let endow meuts l^e spent on 
the reduct'on of fees. They apply them in the first place to 
buildings, secondly to iniprovemont^j and appliances, thirdly to 
schclar-hips, and only where there is still a considerable surplus 
to fees. And in mauy cases tliis policy has been canned out. 
Thus, the cost per head at Manchester Grammar School is stated 
by Mr. Roby to be 13i, 12^. ; this is nearly covered by the fee [ 
cf 12/. 12a, and more thnn funr-fifihs of the endowment goes in 
scholarships* ('^) But w^Lere the endow^ments were h»rge, local 
opinion has been gcneraHy too stiung for the ComnnssioneraXO 
and tliis has been espectally the case where the endowments 
had, before they took action, been applied in giving gi*atuitouf|j 
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ecluciition. The great foundations at Binningham and BcHlford 

arc proTniuont examples. At Binnmgluioi, in spite of the fact 

that alx)ut one-third of the places in the school are made free 

by Bicans of scholarnhips, the fea for the rest of the pupils is 

Aom than one-third of the cost in the gramniar schools^ and less 

Hhan one-fialf of the cost in the high school8.(^) At Bedford 

the proportion of fee to cost in the First Grade Ommmar 

School is about the same as in the Birmingham High School, 

[snd ia the Modern School so much of the endowment goes in 

|re<luciion of fees that there does not appear to be adequate 

[provision for the payment of the 8taffi(-) 

The more common view among those of our witnesses who 
[wished to see fees charged, was that some mean should be taken 
between the view that the parent should pay notliing and the 
view that he should pay for all but the buildings, (^) T]ie:e is, 
BO tht-^y seemed to think, a ehu^s of people who ought to have 
8econdaiy Education for their children, and cannot be expected 
to pay the whole price, (') Two witnesses suggested that the 

Jareot should not be called on to pay more than one tl)ird.(^) 
tut the degree in which they should be helped must vary to 

I Bome extent in diHcrent locnlities, and St will be one of the 
most serious duties of tlie Local Authority to give due weight 
U) the local or other cotisiderations aflecting the problem. 

^They must take account of the means of the majority of 
tliose who are likely to use the school In schools of the less 
advanced type the problem hns, no doubt, been affected, as 

pDr, Percival points out,(*') by the gift of free education in 
elementary schools, nor in many districts can the traditionary 
use of endowments to cheapen education to tlie parent be 
ignored. But, al>ove all things, the school must he efficient, and 
v/hontlic cost his been estimated, it is the tii'st duty of the Locnl 
Authority to sec that efhcienny is not sacrificed in onfer to 
cheapen il*e cost of education to the parent. 
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F.^ — TuK Teachers. 

105. During the liist quarttr of a century the position of the 
teachir has sensibly improved. The report of the Schools 
Enquiry Commission, the working of the lUtnieutary Education 
Acts, the developments in scientitic training, the laboui-s of the 
Chwrity Commission, and the extension of university intluence, 
have all liel|)cd to kindle a new interest iu educational questions 
nnd have caused the work of the teacher to be viewed by the 
public with an ever*growiiig sympathy an<l respect. Nor have 
uth^r changes operated less puwurfully in the same directiun. 
The new opportunities for theeduc-ation of women, the ind'easing 
pro[t<»rtiou of grailuato teachers in all grades of school, and tlie 
i-ifTortw of educatioual societies linve worked almost a revolution 
ill the status of the teacher, and have given a higher tone and 
dignity to the whole profession. 
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involve free scope for ignorant inipostm*e. It is possible 
to order the conditions of educational life as to secure at o 
the freedom of the teacher and the protection of the public ; a 
reform in thiR direction seems to involve the remstration 
those tjualified to te;ich, thtir prepanitive training, and the 
provision in all sehools undir public management of salaries 
on a scale calculated to draw ability and trained t-kill into work, 
on the excellent performance of which national welfare largely 
depends. 
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I» — Registration ofTeacfiers, 

109. Upon no subject, of all thovse on which we have taken evi- 
dence or received memoranda, was there more general agreement 
than as to the necessity of some measure for the registi-aiion of 
teachers. The deman^i has come from all the associations 
teachers alike ; from the Headmasters' Conference ; fi"om tl 
four several Associations of Heid and Assistant Masters am 
Mistresses; from tlie Te^x^hers Guild, the College of Precepto 
and the National Union of Teachers ; from the Private School 
Assoeiation, and from the Association of Headmftstei*s ot Pre 
tory Schools, And the representations thus made to us by i 
Bocieties which speak on behalf of dittereiit parts of the teaching 
profession, have hep.n fully endorsed by individual witness 
addressing us from the most vai ied experience and from wi(iel 
different jjoiots of view — by Dr. Percival, Mr. Arthur 8idgwic 
Mr. Vardy, and Mr. Fitch; by Profet^sor Liiurie, Canon Daiii 
and Mr. Sharpe.^ 

The cldef purpose for which registration is desired is th 
exclusion or discouragement of incompetent pei\sons from the 
business of teaching. By requiring evidence of intellectual 
attainment aTid of trained power to terich, a system of registra- 
tion wouhl^it is held, slint out the charlat'ins, and imposto 
who now javy upon the criidulons portions of the pnblic.(2) An;^ 
parent wlio took the trouble to turn over the pages of thi 
register would have only himself to blime if he were misli 
by the "bogus " degrees which nre occasionally paraded on pro 
spectuses,^^) The register would lielp him iti tlie choice of 
teachers. Its estahlisshmenb, by recognising the teaching 
profession, would nxise its qu-iliticalions and improve its 
tone.(*| It would stimnlfite the imperfectly qualified teach 
to seek further qualification, and in particular to seen: 
degrees or diplom»s certifying pixjfessitvmd atUiinment(^) It 
has also been fiointed out to us that the registered tcacherii 
would form a constituency which could be rtadily consultetl o: 
educational f[ucstinns ; auil tiiat the register itself might servi 
as an electond rolL('^j 

110. There was general accord with the recommendation of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and with the pvo- 
vision^ of the Teacher's* Registration Bills, that the Educational 
Council should have power to determine what degrees or certi- 
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iiies of aitainmeni and skill sbouM be accepted be qualifying 
>r rttgiHiration, No less general was the agreement that the 
Jimlifieation should include evidence of general attainments, and 
ccHificiite or diploma of adequate knowledge of the theury 
id practice of education.(^) Agaiast accepting (except as a 
[lerely tran«iitional measure) a university degree alone as 
Qualifying for registration one of those whom we consulted 
^ke in the strongest teiTns. He thought it would be **a 
disastrcms mistake , in the higher secondary scliooh it would 
leave things exactly as they are, i.e., the teachei-s would nut 
*' be trained at all It would sad<lle the schocds with the ?aine 
" number of incompetent teachers, and of teachers who begin by 
*' being incumpet^t, and learn their business at the expense of 
^Ht the boys ; and it would give explicit support to the basele^ss 
^V theot y that a graduate, a?* such, is a superior person, who can 
^V teach bj the light of nature without having learnt how to 
^■*^ do it/"(^) Another writer, pointing out that the system of 
university exammation for the B.A, degree is not " perfectly 
adapted to te^t and attest the qualificition of teachers for 
secondarj' schools/' maintained that " it would be a decided 
advantage? to education that the univei-sities should be made 
to say how far the recipient of the B.A. degree by examina- 
tion is intended to be certiiied iis a qualitied teicher of the 
subjects in which he has been examined, i.e., qualified, so far 
as kn'>wle<lge is concerned. In such a case,'* he thought, *' the 
certification of the university might be accepted without 
question — reliance being placed on the acadesnic conscience, 
assisted by free criticism from the r-utside. but it would not be 
an undue interference to compel it to take the respousibiUty of 
explaining the meaning — for educational purpr»ses — of its 
syml>olic pronouncementa.'"(^> Some of our witnesses main- 
iiied that the requirement as to intellectual qualifications should 
timately not be lower than a university degree,(*} or a certifi- 
awnrded by some body recognised for that purpose by the 
Ational C'>iincil, and accepted by it as satisfactoiy. To show 
irily such a requirement mi*,'ht be enforced, evidence was 
^ jr them to the effect that, of the assistant masters now em- 

ploye<l in 465 public secondary schools in England and Wales, 63 
3r cent, are grafJuate8.('') Others, again, preferred that the 
firtifi^ate of knowledge of the theory and practice of educiition 
honld also bear the impHinatur of a university.('^) In regard 
iiowevcr, to the requirement of evidence of practical skill, some 
our witnesses held that a diploma in the art and theory of 
ducntion would not be sufficient, and that the c mdidate should 
^btain sonu* practical ex|ferience in school l>efQre his definitive 
Btration Wtis allowed (') A similar view is propounded in 
rdriift *>chcme with which we were favoured by the Conference 
Headmasters, Tliey suggest that " for registration, evidence 
of teaching capacity and professional knowledge should be 
required, but a {»robationer should be allow^ed to teach for a 
Hmited i>eriod on giving evidence of sufficient attainments, as 
t 89429, ^ 
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** attested by a degree or other recognised examination. Tfie 
" teat of tt^ichiug capacity should include the testimony of 
'' the authoritii s of a school where the probationer has taught 
*' Bs well as the certificato of a recognis^ed examining bcKiy.''f*} 
This suggestion is compatible with Mr. Sidg^vick'» view that 
the training of teachers should consist of three things: (If 
instruction in the theory an*l histor^^ of education ; (2) inBtmction 
ID the practice ; and (3) apprentieesliip.{^^ 

Whatt'ver regulations, however, were impoae<:l, hiird easa 
might occasionally arise. An excellent tt^acher, of whoae 
professioijal ability there could bo no dispute, might yL4 be 
unaVde, b»r one n^ason or auothi^r, to pro^Juce a formjil proof of 
intellectual altainmeni.(^) The general sen.'^e of our ev^idence 
is that sume powers of discrimination Bhould be given to 4^ 
Educational Council ^H 

111. Tfie question of making registration compuborj^ had en- 
gaged the thoughts of mtmy of our wiinesKes. In the Teachers' 
Registration and the Secondarj' School Teachei's* KcgistratiQii 
Bilk it was pro^-ided inter alia that, after a certain date 
nnregistcn^d teachers were to be di.sabled from recovering theii 
salaries or fees by proceas of law. It has been pointed outv 
however, that the penalty would be between honourable persons 
inoperative* and in other cases an incentive to frauA(*) And the 
proposal entails the still more serious difficulty that, were such 
legal disability imposed on all non-rf'gistered teachers, the 
Rlucationa! Council would find itself practically forced t^ 
prevent unmerited hardship by lowering thu standard of 
registration. To do this would be to defeat the primary objfct 
of the measure. It would indeed make bad worse by giving 
a State guantntee to comparative inefficiency. If, on the 
other han*l, this particular disability were not attached to 
non-registi*ation, the Educatinnnl Council would be free to 
keep its standard high from the first, and thus to give distinction 
to the privilege of ndmission to the register. There was, 
however, a jienei'al agreement on the part of the witnesses that 
registration should be made practically com pulsory.(^) Such n 
result would be indirectly, but hardly less effectually, secured 
by the method proposed by the Headmasters* Conference, vis. j 
that "after a reasonnble time no unregistered person should be 
" competent t-o hold office in any registered schooL"(*) And, as it 
is more inijx)rt:»nt ihat the standard of the regij^ter be high than 
that the legal consequences of non-registration should he serious 
even this provision might appear somewhat too stringent if not 
limited to cases of new appointment. 

112. As to the basis of the register there was sharp diffcire&ci 
of view. Stime witnesses wished to include in one I'egister al! 
teachei-s who could produce the required qualification; othen 
however^ declared that registration wns required only foi 
teacher^ in secondary hchools, the objects of re^ ' 
already secured for teachers working in elemei^ 
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rangements of the Educntiou Department. Hence the lattt^r 
witnesses protested ernphaticBlly against the adtnission to tlie 
new register of any certi Heated teachers engaged in public 
elemenUuy 3choc3l9,(^) Those who took tf)is niore excki.sive t^jForexdu* 
attitude urged that, in any election on a common register, fiJl",i,i^^j;j,^^ j^j,. 
the teacliers in elementary would swnmp those in pecondaiy M^'fwn*^ 
ficbrols, the latter beinL: \ms united and therefore, f >r electoral m^»^s oimy, 
purpose?, comparatively wealcC*) They also dwelt on the Mi^nM^Ln 
arguments that the sphere?; of Elementary and Secondary Educa- indui.^: A^ 
tion should be kept distinct ami separate ; that, as a secon<laiy oifrrmT^^W < 
school teacher, much as he would often hk<=* to do so, cannot at 51"^ v^iv'^ia 
will enter into certificated service in a public elementary 8choo!, Mias Ltjuii>y, 
ao elementary school teacher wouki be unfairly fjivonred if, iSVa^j ?}2js5,^*^ 



pre8er\^ng hia own territoiy for his own exclusive use, he was JJJo^acnnmam 
free to make excur>ionH at pleasure into the field of Secondary ???i:,?M^'^1'^'*'' 

T-'i • 1 11 1 1* -1 * - 15.7*^"^* Messrs, 

Jiducatioii, and niially that, wiien this partial registnitiun m onr^omery mid 
became soundly establiKhed, the method might he extended Sii«« juritsana 
downwards no as to make registration lake the place of eerti- AiiTMwnafTOm 
fication. The rejoinder of tlioi^e who desire that employment Mfsa^Law^c"** 
in a pubUc elementary school should tVirm no far to registration, ^'^^- ^■ 

»was that one of the causes of weakness in English education is nionsal to*the* 
the social estrangement between difierent grades of teachers ; JSiS^iil 
that the middle wall of partition shou!d be broken down, and wcf'n.Jiirj and 
lacuities given tor fjood teachers to pass, as the case may he, «*^J'^^c48. tr#Q. 
irom eecoudary to elementary, ft'om elementary to secondary, Vwi-^; li^sso/ 
schools ; that the present separation between elementary and rlt?m?trcjmlfti 
secondary instruction has its roots, not in the nature of things, fomr^di^mimier 
but in the diversity of administrative regulations which can he 
more easily reformed by a united profession than by one diviiJed ^ 
into sections ; that distinetiiins between teacliers in difierent riudoTmtmdorii 
gi*ades of schools are artificial aial uiirealp save only as they jSeuTn'u^oihm 
correspond to difierences in intellectual attainment or pro- t<>{|J^»n«or 

r'i i iii .. I'll Tii otherwise dm- 

te^sional competence ; that a register which drew a hne between quaimed for 
secondary and elementary schools^ irrespective of the attain- '^'"* ^^ 
rnents or aptitude of the teachers engaged in them, woidd 
include manj^ who should be shut out, atid shut out many who 
would satii^fy any reasonable test of mental c|ualification or of 
technical skill ; that the simple policy of having one register for 
all duly qualified teachers is also the sound one; that any other 

Klan would fail to achieve its fundamental object of marking diffebehck 
ff the skilled teacher from the nnakiJled. ^c^racuM^^ 

This difference of opinion is, as is well km»wn, one of long have cnA50Kp. j 
tanding. It ha^ become almost a traflitional dispute.(^} It has i5*g;^7w'^^'* 
lelped to delay legislation and has prevented the teaching pro- ^j^omraiitef^ on 
fession from realising what seems — this one point apart — to be its tre^onand**'** 
[undivided aim. Unless, therefore, some via media of compro- Biir?H5i!^*Thj 
aiise can be found, it would seem as if the two parties, though [!Xns"oTtho'^' 
Itoth desiring registration, must remain in the position of stale ^t*i«jt committ, 

:iate. It is consequently much to be w^ished that a wa}^ may be bo ambi^oii 
found to compose this difference. To some extent, indeed, it is 54^*2!^"^ 

^ Garrrid.TfM, 
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uf*iu'*l.l!!!'Snt fl^J"'itt<'J that the lapse of time has changed the poaitii:^ 
t.r 'K afiairs antl, by altering the outlook, has opened the way 

7(j seHleiuent nf the dispute. When registration was fii-st pr»i 

muiTJwi^^r"'^) in 18G0— and it should be i^menibered that the piuueen? in] 
iir*iiud«)K»ii*e&. movement were thMf*e who still desire to limit the regist 
teachei*3 in secondary schools— it Wi*8 couceivcil by its pix>nic 
that t!ie registration council would be the starting pointJ 
the organisatioo of »Seccndary Education. They want 
know the facts ; and the iiiaclnnery of registration would, 
(I) Mr. Piochts, thoufj^lat, make it pnsaible to eolJer.t them.^*) Obviously, tl] 
fore, there were iiraetical leaaous why tlie i*egister shouliJ 
be confined to teucher.s actually engaged in secondary sch 
To incluil^ othert* would 1 ave been to embarrass the council 
ii inas8 (jf irrelevant infoi ihation, 80 far as knowing tlie > 
nuinl»ei's of teachers working in secondary schools was concer 
they wouhl I.ave been very little the w^iser with a wi^kU 
inchisive register tlian they \^ere without it. But now the 
position has changed. Regi^trati' ►n is pro[iosed, not us a single 
iniaHine to come by itself, but as a past uf a larger scheine. For 
ttie collection of statistics an l intonnation as to the positk 
schools and teachers other miicliinery will be provided. Re 
tration can no longer l>e coUHiflered uh pi-ecedingor preparing! 
way for iVu tlier legisL^t 0:^ liut as oue factor in a larg< r btat 
providing that pan of the machinery wliich will ensoit 
in* p movement in the qu dification of the teachers. 

These considerations suggest the possibility of an arrange- 
njent wliich sbmld n^eet the views of both parties to tUi« long 
dispute. Everyone agrees that the register should pi-e^criW h 
high Itvel of qualification It sliould nnly rejster what lA 
worth registering. (^ J To pitcli the standaid h>w would l*o to 
deprive the 1 egister of i s chief value as a guide to the public 
and as a stimulus to the teaching profe*^sion. For, If regi.^^ti-ation 
ci^nfeired no (Jiytinctioii, many teachers of high standing w uld 
not trouble to enter their names on tije roll, and, cunseipiently, 
absence from the register would not necessarily imply in- 
feriority of (jualification. If, however, the standard were kept 
high, if ad I Mission to the rnll were granted only to those 
wliu pjodu^ed evidence of consiilerable attixinment and piactised 
skill, tlien registration would be €t>vcted us a distmction. exclu- 
sion would l>e a recognised mark of inferiority and incompetence 
The jmblic wouU soon con;e to kiow that, in seeking registra* 
ti(m, a candidate liad a fair field aiid no favour, and that they 
had some guaranU^e of tlie skill and knowledge *'f those 
whose names were inacriberl on tlie roll Tu the iii»|>artial 
tests imposed on candidates for registration, all teachers wouU 
justly be admitted without legaul to their sjihere of em- 
ployment or plafe of previous preparation. Whether i 
te.ichor chose fo work in a private or endowed, in an elemen- 
tary or asecon-Iary. schoolr or was engaged by a private family, 
would be indiHeient to the registering authority.(^) Its duty 
would l«e to secure the due qualification of every person 
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who aspired to a place on the list It is probable that iq 
every grade of the [jrofession some would prudently shrink from 
suL'h an ordeal. It is certtiin that in every bninch of teaching 
many would be found worthy to challenge it. 

118. It was suggested by »ome of our witnesseSv^ that the 
register, presumably arranged in alphabetical order, would bIiow 
in four columns, ia) the name« of the teachers, (b) the date of 
registration, (c) their qualification as regards attaintuent, and 
(d) their quidification as regards professional competence. This 
would meet the admitted ditticulty of any cloasification by 
grade of school(-) The latter plan would, indeed, pruve 
m practice to be impossible, because teachers already pass 
fi-om one gratle and kind of school t j another, and such trans- 
ferences are likely to become more fretiuent, not rarer, in 
the future. Therefore, were classifieation by schools adopted 
&s the ba^is of its lirrangement, tlie register would need inces- 
sant revision, and would at any uioment \ye misleading. At 
t'je same time, if classification by qualification wore introduced, 
it would be a simple matter to add to each teacher's name a 
letter or' mark to show^ his or her range of scholastic experience. 
Convenience might also auggest a second pari of the register in 
which the same names would be arninged in separate divisions 
according tc» the specini character of the^r qualification.{^J 
Similarly there would in-ed to be appendices containing 
supplemental lists of teachers qualified to teach Sjtecial subjects, 
surh as foreign languages, drawing, music, domestic economy, 
gymntustics, Szc{*) 

114. Upon the quei^tion w!i ether, at the tii*st formation of a 
register^ all existing teachers should by vested right be admitted 
to its privileges, some divei-sity of opinion showed itself, 
(a.) One view was that, ia order to conciliate opposition, all 
existing teachers, however indifierently qualititd, should be 
allow^ed to register* Those who held this opinion preferred to 
have the register conqilete from the firsthand to purge it by 
degrees. (''J One witness argued that such indiscriminate ad- 
mission would do no harm because a teacher without qualifi- 
cations, degrees, or anything of the kind, would appiar on 
the register, without anything to recommend him.(-^) Another 
thouglit that all who had been teaching continuously for 
a perioil of, say, two years, should be placed on the register 
"lis an act of fairness and policy/' (t.) A second view wajs 
that, as it is very desirable to diminlnh anything like fear, 
jealousy, or antagonism, there should be formed a transitional, 
or preliminary, as distinguished from the permanent, register. (") 
Teachers admitt*^d to this would have tinie given tliem to 
pnpare themselves for the tesits imposed by the Educational 
Council (a) A third view was that proposed by the Head- 
masters' Conference, viz., that existing teachers should only be 
admitted to the register on satisfactory evidence of attainments, 
not suilVring, however, any legal dimxbility in case of th»^ir 
exclusion. This opinion, which had already received the 
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Banc lion of the Select Committee of tlie House of Commons, was 
stroDgly maidtahied hy some of our witnesses, (^) one of 
whom(*) state 1 ihat " he would be very glad iJideed to take a_ 
'* class, for instance, before Mr. Fitch, and let Lim juc 
" whether he handled the class properly or not/' He woi3 
value very much, Le aided, the entry against his nanae in 
register, showing that he was qualified to tsach aa well as thaC 
he possiissed a university degree. It may be presumed that if 
persona who had been engaged in teaching in secondai^f 
schools for; say, three years, before the formation of the registoi^ 
were entitled to registration on producing satisfactory evidence 
of intellectual acc|uirem€^nts and competence to teach, tl 
Educational Council would exclude very few existing teachei! 
possessed of reasonable qualifications and of long experience,(*) 
It should be added that several witnesses expressed the 
opinion that the formation of a register should take phjce b& 
early as possible and might well precede the oi^ganisation of 
Secondary Educiition.(*) In this way, it was explained, there 
would be constituteil a professional body wiiom the central and 
local authorities could, on their establishment, consiilt, from 
whom, as they thought, the teachers* representatives could be 
drawn, and by whom they could Ije elected. There was also a 
general tlispogition among the witnesses to concur with tbe pro- 
posals made to the Select Committee that a fee should be chai^gajH 
for registration, but that its amount, which it was tliongh^B 
should be kept as low as passible, might properly be left to the 
determination of the Educational Council 
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115. With two exce|>tion8 the witnesses who dealt with 
subject agreed that intending te;ichers should prepare for thei: 
work by going through some c^jurse of special professional 
education- Mr. Bowen, of Harrow,('^) expressed the opinio] 
that such pref^aratian was not worth the tmuble, expense, an* 
delay which it involved. In his vu^w, the teaclier's natural gifl 
a-nd cliaracter ai'e su pre-eroiiiently the determining cause of hi 
success that the addition of training as a quaUticiition has a 
value so small that it tnay be disregarded. He admitted, indeed, 
that iie spoke specially fn^m the point of view of the great 
public boarding school, and thought it po siblc that the value 
of profei-sioujd cdut-ation, as compared with that of origin! 
character, might c<junt foi' more in day schools of all gradei 
Mn Raleigh, who holds that *'it is not the office of th 
*' university to train men for teaching, or for any other pro- 
** fession,*'(*^) combined with this the optiJoistie view that '* aim oj 
** any honours man will make a good teacher, if ho is coi 
" Bcientious^ and if he has the luck to fall into the hands of 
" good headmaster.'* 

116. But the case for professional preparation was-urged wi 
impressive force by many witnesses who had paid consid 
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attention to the subject. Mr. Fitch, Mr, Sharpe, Canon Daniel, 
Mr. Bamett represent a very wide experience of training colleges 
for teachers l)otli in secondary and in elementary scho'jls. Miss 
Beale, Miss Hughes, and Miss Woods were able to lay before as 
in detail an account of the ideals and methods under whicli 
women are trained for the work of teaching in the women's 
training colleges. University witnesses in their inensoranda 
affirmed, on genera! gi'ounds, the needs of the case, and Professor 
Sully in particular contiibuted to the stime eHect the result of 
much experience as a lecturer tj to ichers on the sciences that 
underlie their suhject. Nor did the witnesses from the schools 
dissent : mtisters and unstresses were generally agreed, no les.q 
that professional preparation is a proper means to practical 
efficiency, than that pmctieal etiiciency is a necessary condition 
for registration. 

An idea so generally accepted scarcely seemed to need defence. 
but its more ardent advocates were prepared to expound and 
defend it. ** There is a great deal that can be learnt by 
'* experience," said Miss Hiighes,{^) "that can also be learnt by (0 MLsMHt igh<»> 
" gaining a certain amount of knowledge of the sciences that 
** underlie the art of education. " These sciences are psycho!og}'j 
logic, and ethics, regarded more especially as throwing light on 
the natui*al development of thoi^ght and character, and the part 
which the educator tan piny in stimulating, modifying, or, by 
inadvertent ignorance, checking this development. To learn 
by retiection before experience is better than to learn by 
experience merely^ bejanse thus the pupih are protected from 
injuries wrought by a mere ** 'preutice hand," and also because 
experience, apart fi'om a thoughtful habit of analysing and 
understiuiding it. is apt to degenej^ate into a routine, which is likely 
k) reujain umiriticised so far as it may be fairly comfortable. 
Experience may Ci)i\firin error, instead of correcting it* The 
problem of keeping ortler in a claiis(-) was freciueutly referred to 
a% an example of what preliminary study and discipline can do 
to prevent failure from the firat. It furnishes no less an example 
of what may lie done by study of the human sciences to prevent 
the iron-handed [»od igoguo I'rom imagining that the silence of 
terror winch he succeeds in inspiring has much in common with 
the orderliness of a self respecting will Tlie man whu fails to 
keep order is the bugbear uf the schools, but the man who 
succeeds in keeping it by the wi*ong means is as great a danger. 
To keep order with " the least friction possible *' is to solve the 
problem of combining freedum wdth law, and this is obviously 
a problem on the soluiion of which philosophy Inm uiuch to say, 
and the experienced teacher much to tell, by which the novice 
can profit beforehand. 

The need of minimising the proportion of experience gained 
at the expense of the children was insisted upon in answer to the 
argument, agaitist prot'essionjd education Ijased on the greater 
importance of natural ability. *'The very good men who would 
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be good teachers linder any circumstances wei-e saved a veiy 
" great deal by the training tliey got; they did not make the 
** same number of mistakes, nor wa« it necessary for fcheiu to timke 
** the same number of experimeots "(*) Tlie same %vitneas, after 
having instanced several special points of method in which the 
no\ice could be trained, went on to point out that the chief 
value of such ntuily of method consists in the suggestion thia 
made to him, in a gi*eat variety of ways, that it ma}' always 
be possible to discover more scientific methods of work,(-) Thas 
he is guarded peruianently against becoming a bofid-slave to 
mere tradition. In short, the object of professional educatioii 
arid, to a large extent, its defence, con^^rst, as the witnesses 
conceived it, in layin[f the foundations for buildiiii^ up in the 
teacher a right attitude of mind towards all questions of te^ichiiif 
and influence, and this on the moral no less than on the intel* 
lectual side. Even the teacher s necessary qualities of sympathy 
and patience may be taughtX^) i^-, *' developed under instmetion 
Mild counsel/* in. the teacher's novitiate. 
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Course of Professional Educatioii. 

1 17. Here again there was considerable agreement as to the 
essential factors of the teacher's professional educ^ition. This 
*' should include a CJireful and tliorouLdi study of principles 
'* along with thsit of methodb, and adequate practice in the 
*' actual bu-siness of teaching." (\) According to their personal 
experience and natural bent, ditlerent witnesses were disposed 
to lay dillerenb degrees of stress on the*ie three parts of the 
necesj^ary pre|iamtion. ^Mbh C^oO|)er felt that it was more 
important to J^ee to the tlieoretical than to the practical side,(*) 
Mr* Bamett emphasised the self-critical habit of mind and 
practical interest in the discovery of method developed by the 
discipline of teaching under criticihm.(*^) But no one recommended 
practice only, or theory only, though many dwelt on the diiB- 
c id ties of securing conditions favourable at the same time to 

tVitlK 

The study oi principles includes such study of physiology, M 
psychology, logic, and ethics, as l>ears more especially on ■ 
educational iiroldems. The limits of this study were not dis- 
cussed by the witnesses, but obviously it has no definite limit, 
and, in ao far na ihe proper life-study of the teacher is the 
problem of edncation, hLs preparat<»r}^ studies can only be 
regarded as laying the foundations of an interest to be after- 
wards Batisiied more fully. As an educator, he is called upon 
to study without ceasing the endless variety of human nature. 
As an instructor, he needs to be master of logical metlio<3 in tJie 
subjects of knowledge with which he deals. 

With this study of the ground sc ences of education should go 
tlie consequent study of methods, both general and special 
The witnesses were also of opinion, and the custom of the 
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colleges C'lresponds, tlmt fome time should be devoted to the 
histciry of edtj cation. Out of this study treated by a skilful 
lecturer there arises, in [terhaps the easiest and most attractive 
way, the philosophical diHCUSsion of fundamental riuestions as to 
the Tmture of the object piir^>ued in all educational effi>rts. 
Prirjoiples, methods, niul history togetlier constitute what is 
known as the theory of education. 

118. By '* pmctiee " is meant for the most part " practical teach- 
** ing under the eye of the teacher, and also watching the teacher 
" teach/' This includes the supervision of notes *>f lessons, 
criticism of the les-ons as given, (^} reports of progi-ess, the (jhser- 
vation of individual children, the discussion of concrete difficulties 
as they anse in tfie student's experience of the schools, the 
maiisigenient or parLial niaDa^jement of a class continuously, and 
visits to schools to hear tearhei"S. 

Apart from difficulties of execution, to be considered presently, 

.there was a fairly general presumption in favour of can ymg on 

fparl passu, as far as possible, the two sides of the teach er*s 

training. That the practice should not precede the theory is 

of the very essence of the conception as above described. (-) But 

there is more room for debate in determining how far it is 

necessary tliat ptractice shouM not lag far behind theory in time. 

On this point Frofessor Sully is the most emphatic uitness, 

speaking for practice in the interest of tlieory miich us the 

teachers speak for theory in the intert^sts of practice, "^^ Tiie 

" theoretical and practiced parts of training ought, I think, to 

" l>e brought as closely together as possible in thru:, and to 

inter-penetrate each other/'('*) This is done by the appeal to 

iprinciples in the criticism of lessons and notes of lessons. It is 

only when students have thus clothed the principle with 

ample fir^ictical illustration that it acquires a definite meaning; 

hut for this it is apt to lie in their minds as little more than a 

meaningless verbal formula." As thus regarded, the relation 

[of the<.«ry to jiractice is similar to the relation of books and 

lectures on chemistry to work in the laboratory. 

Miss Beale, who^e ideal was a courae of two years, held 

'that the b.st arrangement is to attach the theory to the practice, 

[by establishing departments for the professional education of 

^teache^s in connexion with large school s.(*) This view was 

bound up with the opinion that students should not begin 

to practice themselves until they had made some progress 

in educational studies, and spent time in observing good 

teachers, it being better to l>egin by understanding why a 

■good lesson is good than by criticising the bad points of a 

Wl one. Contrasted with this is the custom of the Cambridge 

Training College, wliere model lessons are not given by the staff, 

on the gi^uund that the danger of blind imitation is seriousX^) 

and where the ideal is that in all particulars, the students own 

rinind must take the lead in his train ing.C') The student's own 

ipractice, rather than observation of another person s methods, is, 

[cm tlds view, even from the first, the true necessary complement 
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of the lectore on theoiy. The model lesson corresponds to the 

douionstnit:on in science teaching. Like the demonstration, 

hv^wevor, its value cannot be denied, though it should not^ as 

it eon. l« overrated. If the object of ta-aining is to make the 

tettchor ^entitic in his work, then the essential conditions are 

that the studies of the lecture-room shall go hand in hand 

with the student's own experimental work in the school, and 

with oh«er\'ation of similar work more skilled. 

iJ^^^ ''* ^^^' ^^^"^ ^*^ length of the training course, a session of about 

30 weeks e!^ tending through an a<^emic year was claimed 

yonemlly for the teachers* colleges, though two years would have 

[MVr.i^R^u ^"^^"^ preferred by some,0) and the year of probation after 

jJJJ^ Sm; Mm ^"^*^wig. $u^:;gested by several,(^) and supported by the 

•r^>uiu^. oxjvrience of Germany, goes near to being a variant of this 

rl{JjM<^^^ view. Acvvrvling to it, the one year spent in combined study 

ittittm.Vo;.v. an I pmotioo. ns above described, is to be followed by another 

yotr of practice with some supervision under the actual 

wnditious of ivgular school work. 

Machinery of Profess iotuil EdiLcatioiu 

120. Opinions under this head fall into three divisions, but in 
each case there was a notable absence of dogmatism and a most 
tolerant desire that different experiments should be tried, and 
every variety of effort made in order to • cover the ground and 
ovoi-come practical difficulties. 

^>x eJousu' ^'- Colleges for Tenchers,— The ileal of the college for teachers. 
L\niEliEs^Fi.B ^^ earned out in those that have been established specially for 
Sfco.xi.iKY women teachere in secondary schools, is the association of 40 or 
"* """' 50 students under the control of one educ:itional head, to attend 
lectures, and practice under collegiate supervisi(»n in a school or 
schools. Tills is the experiment that lias been tried in London 
Cheltenham, and elsewhere, and, combined with the use of the 
university loctui-es, at Cambridge. Apart from the difficulty of 
inilucing the best educated students to spend another year, and its 
cost, on professional education, there is evidence to show that this 
method has worked well and is capable of great developments. 
The close association in collegiate life of a group of persons for 
a limited time, all intent on the same study — a study fraught 
with incitements to intellectual interest and ^ocial enthusiasm 
— is in itself certain to develope a concrete unity of thought 
and chai-jicter corresponding to the aim prop(.)sed. To several 
of our witnesses the college for teachers seemed the ideal. 

The English colleges for women teat hei-s send out annually 
over 100 women prepared to teach, exclusive of kindergarten 
mistresses. It must be admitted, however, that in the amount 
of their knowledge equipment there is great variety among these 
teachers. From all, at entrance on the training course, some 
certiticate of knowledge is required, but the requirement varies 
between wide limits, those examinations which correspond 
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ta a goo.l school leaving examination standing at the lower JJ) London 
limit. (M I'lie requircumntg are in the main the same a.s those Mul^biiin. 
prescribed for adniisaion to the Cam bridge examination for c^^btSSse^ ^ ^ 
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teachers. The evidence goes to show that the lees qnalified at l^^_ _ 
present predominate in numbers over those more fully equipped, a audoVhurs. 
fact which is no doubt largely due to the difficulty many wtudetrts 
ha%'e in providing funds for one yerir's professional education 
in addition to a three or four years' university course, and to 
the objection which more have to so large an expenditure with 
b6 uncetiain a result. But, whatever tlie cause, the fact is 
certain that, notwithstanding the excellent work tliat has been 
done, there is still a scant supply, even of women, who are . 
trained and, at the same time, highly quaUiied in knowledge. ' 
There are» on the other hand ob\dous reasons why those less 
qualified in knowledge should turn to the teachera' colleges 
f<>r the sake of making up tlieir deficiencies. It still remains 
to find nieiins by which stadents of academic standing shall be 
drawn fretdy into these colleges ; and in due coui'se, no doubt, 
the standard for admission should be raised for all. 

It nevertlieles;^ remains as a solid facfcX") satisfactory so far as (■) cocr, 5i04-«. . 
it goes, that 86 women who had previously received a university 
education have been trained to teach at the Cambridge College- 
52 of these are graduates of London, Victt^ria, or the Royal 
University, Ireland : 10 have taken a Cambridge Tripos, and 1 
the Oxford Examination equivalent to the degree : the remain- 
ing 23 have taken a course of two years or so at one of the 
women's colleges. This college, it should be noticed, *' was 
" originally staHed to timin those who hrad been gi-aluates/* 
The S6 above-mentioned are out of a total of 283. 

A more general demand on the part of schools for the double 
qualification would certainly increase the number of teachers 
possessing it One latge girls' school, for exainj^le, has on its staff 
13 women holding certificates as secondary teachers, of whom 9 
have also, with more or less distinction^ the qualification of 
university graduates. Out of 14 graduates on that start* these 
9 have the teauhei-s' quahficitLtion*{^) But as a general rule i'L^*"**. 
there can he no doubt that women, like men, with good uni- infra. 
versity qualifications can obtain employment without special 
profeasional preparation. 

121, h Apprcnfkeship in Schools. — The primitive fomi of 
apprenticeship is the student-teacher sj^stem, still much used in 
some girls' schools, and affording at least a partial training to is ^sqlaitd* 
many •iirls who aftenv^ards become teachers. It resembles 
the pupil-teacher system of the elementary schools, differing, 
however, irr the superior age and atlainment of the student 
teacher in the secondary school, who is an ex-school girl com- 
bining a continuance of some |>ortion of her school studies with 
a certain amount of teaching. Miss Kennedy found student 
teachers employed in three fifths of the public schools, endowed }^J„^J^ 
and proprietary, which she visited in the West Rid]ng.(*) Mr^. pp-sia-iJ 
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Kitchener (*) found in the part of Lancashire she visited, thak 
scho<)liiiistre.sseR, " all, witliout exception, spoke highly of the 
•* student- teacher system, and said that, provided these girb 
" did not count as paH of the school staff' ami there were not 
*' too many of them, there was not the least danger to the 
" pupils of the schools whei^ they were ti'ained." This approval 
of the student teacher syatem was in cmti^adistinction to expres- 
sions of doubt or diftappi'oval of ti^aining aa given m training 
colleges. Tlje fijrnjer niMkes of coursi_^ no provision for uistruc- 
tion in theory, but tliere «re those who think such instruction 
of little value. 

The school apprentice proper diffei^s from the student teacher 
in this essential respect, that he is giving his whole time to the 
study and pi^ictice of his profession. He has idready been 
equipped with knowledge of his 8ubJ*-ct. TJie |.ropusal to train 
schoolmasters by apprenticeship in guod schools found favour 
with the Headmaster?/ Conference, as a pn>posal, as long ago 
as 1873, but it does nnt appear to have been systematically 
carried into effect in English schools for bo\8. It has been put 
on trial in some gijls' school*, but we w^ere told i^y two head- 
mistresses who have tried it that their inability to combine the 
training of a few apprentices with other work have proved 
a serious drawback to the experiment. This experience points 
to the employment of a mistress or master of method as an 
essential part of the scheme, which on the whole cannot be said 
to have had a fair trial in England as yet.(*) The desirability of 
giving it such a trial in the present expeninental stage of tie 
matter was recogniBed by witnesses who did not specially 
advocate it 

It remains, for the mast part, still as an idea very imperfectly 
realised, obviously in need of development, and apparently capable 
of such development. The Oeiman system of ** prol>ationers ** who 
are attached for one year to fin accredited school before admission 
to the ranks of teachei's, irjay be taken, however, as the s^me idea. 
realised in its siniplicity. It is noteworthy that in Pruasia 
a year's training at a Seminar has now been made a previous 
condition of the pi*obationer s ** Probejahr/' This is not so much 
the development of the probation or apf»renticeship system as 
the addition to it of something like the college for teachers. 

122. Certain of our witnesses proposed to develope the appren- 
ticeship system in two wa) s : (1) by securing in the schools the 
presence of a master or mistress of method to take charge of the 
apprentices ; (2) by making definite provision for instruction in 
the theory of education. According to one scheme, the students 
would be attached to particular schools in a local gruup, and m- 
struction in theory added by attendance on occasion at one 
centre.(^) According to another scheme, the university coltegea 
were to become the centre8,(*) whure theory should be studied 
with a first-rate professor, while practical experience should be 
gained, first, as in Miss Beide s view, by visiting schools to hear 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF lEACHERS* !i05 

teachers, and afterwards by bciiig' attached to npecial sclio.>la 
giving part time under experienced teachers. It was thought 
that, by the developiuent of these schemes, more variety of ex- 
perience could be gained than is possible to the teachers' college 
and its practising schools. On the other hand, it should he 
noticed tliat the students of te;ichei*s" colleges do visit other 
schools, uud if thVs be not suflScient it would be possible to 
remedy the defect by systematicaUy a Iding a period of such 
study to the regular course* MisH Cooper's proposal, however, 
approximates to the improved Prussian practice of a year's 
training in a university " Seminar," fo!lu%ved by the probationer's 
year in a school. It is n<>t far from toincidence with the next 
proposal iu its most developed form. 

123, (c.) Provision of professional education by the universi- Aonsm 
ties, — I'here was a cuiisensuB of opinion in favour of associating dsbirIwuty 
all methods for the professional education of teachers as closely as ^'/o™/™?!^ 
possible with the universities. The problem of the direct prt^vi- 
sion of such education by the older universities is discussed most 
fuily in the memoi^amla from membet*s of the University of 
Oxford. Lectures on theory could teadily be provided, and the 
weight of opinion inclined to the view that studies in eilucational 
science, IT* order to be real, should form a po&t-graduate coin*se.(^) (*) Hflmonincia 
Several were, and, a.s we think, rightly, disponed to conaider this M^ui'Sn?"* **' 
rule absolutely necessary. There is no room for professional \i^eii^iiJ*[>-j 
studies in the years now devoted to other work by tispirtints to Jtis^M^^itiund/ 
university honours. \'oL v. 

As regaixls the provision of a complete course, including 
practice in the schools of the university town, opinions were 
divided. Sotoc held(-) that the university should provide for f^) /a, Mr, 
courses in theory, and that the half- fledged teachers shoul 1 jIuSlJ^^MiST' 
then be :^cattered to the scliools, where arrangements for practical ^''^^tkiKL 
training should be madcj this being no concern of the university 
lecturer on theory. On the other brmd, the experience of the 
tloiversity of Cambridge(^) appears to be in favour of making (*j /&..Mr, 
it somebody's business to undertake the supervision of the work ^'^>wumjf. 
as a sit'gle whole. Owing to a formal request, ma^le by the 
hea<lraasters in IM73, and to a memorial in 1877 addressed to 
the older univt rsities, a teachers' training syndicate was formed 
at Cambridge in 1878, to 2:1 ve opix)rt unities for teachers to be 
trained mainly on the'>retic^d, partly on practical, lines. The 
university supplied, and has ever since continued to supply, 
courses of lectures on teaching. Appointments to mastershijis, 
however, continued t> be made independently of any previous 
prof es8i( ami prepn ration, and facilities for stippleuienting the 
university lectures by practical train ng in the schools we.e not 
fnth^onnng. In its original form the attempt f. died, although 
the op j>orr unity of connecting colleges for teachers with a 
univprsity was speedily utilised on behalf of wonien, and the 
univei'sity lectures were made the start in::; point f *r t 
foundation of the Cambridge Training College for Women, 
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Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's pnjposal(*) maybe taken as the 
complete expreasiun o£ the idea that the training of taachets < 
a whole is the business of the universitiea He divides traiiux! 
cSSStH^SfrT"' in^o three parts: (1) instruction in the theory and history 
education ; (2\ instruction m the practice ; (3) apprentic 
(2) corresp*:)nds exactly to the practical work in the traiui 
college at Cambridge. (3) Lh a further stage added to tbii 
•*A prolonged period of trial where the student is tea 
^* largely by himself, bat under the general supervision of 
** experienced person.'* Of these three parts of training, '' tt 
*' two first might be taken at the univeis'ty, and the tliird 
school/* For (2) of cour:«c a practising school would be requi 
but *' experience shows that it would not be difficult to obtaic 
Vn tlie other hand, Dr. Jackson^^) prof >ases that schools should ' 
selected throughout the countrj'- suitable for ]>ractice in its Hi 
stage, and points out that the ni!ml»er of inteinHng teachers i^ 
too great to be provided for in Oxford practising schools. To 
this contention the answer may l3e made tlmi nt first there vnU 
certainly be no excels of numliers, I hat all the universit 
colleges, as well as the universities, will, as the demand increas 
take part in the work, and that the difficulty of numbers ha 
belter be ftice<l when it arises, by new developments the nati] 
of which ^vill become clearer by solving the problem in 
limited form as it presents itself now. The training of 
students a year for five years in the best roncei\ able wa 
will make it easier to face the demand of 500 at a later dat 
TcAchfTS, like doctors, will not all require to be trained at tl _ 
Universities Much will no doubt be done by the co-operation of 
schools and univei-sJty colleges, as in the Birmingham scheme 
described by Miss Cooper (^), and any scheme which holds good 
for a university may be undertaken also by a university coUegj^ 

We are glad to learn that steps are l>eing taken at 
University of Oxford to realise the idea sketched by Mr, Artht] 
Sidgwick. A group of university students, under me master 
method assisted by a lecturer on educational science, would have 
all the advantages of the training college, practice in the 
fecliools concurrently with study in the lecture room being 
granted. If to this the year of probation in a school can be 
mMed — a supervised, but not an unmlaried year— all the 
advantages claimed for the most developed type of the 
apprenticeship system would be secured also. 

1 he University of Cambridge has ah*eady done so much* both 
by \U examinations and its lectures for teach ere, that we look 
forward with confidence to some Jevelopment of this work by it 
which will tale practical effect on young men, as well as young 
women, intending to teach. 

Ncvertheleas, there will no doubt be room and need for oUier 
cx|jeriments, one important type of which might, in the absenoH 
of a univei-sity college, be a]>prcnticesh*p in a group of schoo^l 
with a university extension centre to maintain collegiate unity 
of influence, and provide lectures on the educational sciences. 
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Secondary DepartmeiiU of Day Training ColUges, 

124. An obvious additional means of training for secondary 
scliool teachers is tlie use of the day-training colle^^f^s for elt^men- 
tary school tejiclier.s attached to the univeii^ity colleges and uni- 
versities. Hence the importance of deciding whether there 
is any reaaon why teachers having these two different destina- 
tions sliall not be trained together. The evidence tends to show 
that there is some difficulty in adapting the same courses of 
lectures to both,(/) but thiit the difference is in the kind of 
education each has itre\4ously received, "rather than in the 
" spheres to wliieh they go/\"^) The secondary student comes 
better providetl with general education, the elcmenrary student 
has already some practic?il skill.(^) The training college has to 
deepen and widen the culture of the one, and to teach the most 
elementary technique of his frofej^sion to the other. And when 
they meet in the lecture room to study educational tlieory, the 
better educated mind is mure prone to seize on principles, the 
less educated, but more practical, to look for rule.s,(*) The 
inference is not far to seek. So far a^ secondary teachers are 
trained, the order of development in their training is better: 
(1) general knowledge, (2) special training. The elementary 
system needs re form r) to bring it niore into line with this 
order; and by such reform the j^peeinl training of the elenienttiry 
training college wotild become available for secondary teachers, 
at the same time that the elementary school teacher in his 
novitiate 1 becomes more capable of taking his special course in 
the umverNity training rolhge. This view carries with it the 
suggestion that the literary coui"se should precede the traming 
course in the traioing departments of the university colleges. 

But at present there is some difference in the work tnidirion- 
ally required in the spli erf's to which, respetiivelyT tlie secondary 
and the elementary school teachei-s go. a diH'erence mainly con- 
sequent on the large classes recioired liy the economy of elemen- 
tary schools. Lj^rge classes require methods of teaching which 
secure order, attention, and clearness of exposition ; but the subtle 
educational art wliich makes every learner do his own tliinking 
— not rote learning— for himself can only be exercised in a 
large class when bo<h its teacher and its members have received 
part of their training in smaller gi'oupa The elementary school 
teacher aims at the virtues incident to a large well-managed 
class- — order, attention, a clear lerid by the teacher, docile 
co-operation in the class. The sKondiuy school teacher, with his 
smaller group, needs these lartues less^ whilst he needs others 
more, because it is more open to him to cau'=^e his pupil to learn 
by stimulus rather than t^uidanre. by suggestion rather than 
exposition, by tbe active eiibrt of thought rather than by com- 
paratively passive attention. The teachers in the two spheres 
have tasks laid upon them which do so far differ in the first 
requirements of each ; but neither is a master in his own sphere 
if he cannot practice the arts mo-t necessary to the other. The 
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Sf Si""*" ^^™oner sort in each may be cu^ed by studv ^t 
SJc^'i^?^^: . And so an inference may be^drawi m I 
S^S^^L^^ of tmimng. Separate pi^v^ion may always tend f 
^ ««f«>tjrpe the characteristic faults to which each is liable. i 

O^neml SdaH^ ofiU nni^^rsiti^ to Profes^ianal 
Education for Teackera^ 

^^^^i^rs^ZVL't'^'' ad^ocatea of pn>fessiooal education for 

' vSTL^^^ ; '^'' universitM^) for at least such snper- 

trS^^!!r^^ granting certiticates of efficiency to (L 

thr ^ J ictona have already nndertaken this functioiL 
The present eiaininations are. however, of an el/menUn; 
rfu":^ter reganled fn^m the point of view of thoi wbo^S 
anxious for the development of The science of educi W t^ve^ J 

.T^.Tfi *^^^^' ^^"^ ^^' encoumgement of hSher sTu^J 4 
. he astab lahment of a degr^ in edocftional scienc^^) JS^^^ ■ 
Uie regular degree and be of an a Ivanced chamcte^ "nd 
Piofeaeor SuUy submitted to us a definite scheme ?or such a 
d^ piased m 1893 by the Convocation of the Univer^?ty of 



Cost of TraintTig. 



♦^^ 129. We were met on all sides by two difficulties as res^nk 
p» the cost of traimng:(^) (L) It was shown by the experience of 
T. the two women 3 training colleges that with 40 or 50 students 
HM, the current expenses could be just paid at amrjderate fee, 65L tur 
uid reaidcbU, 30?. for non-residents, but that buildings and eqiiipmerit 
*"'- could not be provided without endowmeut in some form. 
Suggestions as to the passible source of such endowments 
were, buwever» couspicu^'Usly absent. Private donation may lie 
expected to aid in the future as it has done in the i»afit, and 
there appears to be no reasi-n why the supply of buildinc's 
when these are necessary, might not e\en be made the object *ctf 
grants from local authorities or the State. (2.) While there 
seems to be a general aiceptance of the view thjit, apart froui 
buildings, training colleges shtmld l>t3 fee -supported^ that it 
was better for ^uctition that the rank and tile of teachers 
should pay for their professional prepamtion — the need of an 
ample scholarship fund was pressed upf m us ly evidence, ac^'aiu j^nd 
again repeated, that the expense and time rtqnired lor anadditioual 
year of preparation was a serious stumUiug block to tlie imiver^ity 
student intending to teach. Ho^ue nieuns fur enabling univei'sity 
scholars to liold their scholarshipa for an a-ldilioiml year after 
graduation iloes certainly seem necessary. There is much to 
oe said for leaving others to train at their own ex|*ense. Tliis 

tis the cajse in other professions ; there is no good object to be 
gained by bribing ordinary peimms to enter into any one rather 
than another of the learned professions, K professional qualifica- 





Ition is reqairod bylaw, and the pro''e9i3ioiial outlook fairly good. 
a sufficient number of the rank and file mil be found ready to 
j>ay their way. 
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127. As regards school finance and tlie remuneration of the 
teacher, some interesting and important, though necessarily in- 
complete, evidence haa been submitted to na, more especially by 
the Associations of Assistant Masters and Assistant Mistresses 
respectively. The masters estimated the necessary current 
cast of education per lx>y in a second gr^uJe school tm ranging 
from 14/. in a school of 100 tii 121 in a school of *iQOX^) m A^^iiHtint 
The mistresses estimate the corresponding cost per girl to dll^iSv* \\iTO'' 
range from Ki/. in a school of 100 to 1*)^. in a school of 250^., p*^-* 
it being expre*^sly stated that this is the lowest possible c^st, 
salaries so low as 80?. being given to some of the mistresses. (-) m Awhurit 
The masters estimate tlie average salary of asaisttints necessary in A^^lJSSSf 
the smallest school at 150L, in the lare^est at 200/. The mistresses ^^J^i V('^. 

i .1 1 . i^ ^ t .1 , ^ • ^ * , P" '^2* Table D.t 

HUggest the correspi>nding figures very modestly at 1 1 2L and 
117?., but allow a rather larger staff for the same number of 
pupils. It sliould be noticed that in these estiinates. as well as 
in tf»e Qctnal facts, it appears that there are two causes which 
tend to make the salaries of the women le^s than those of the 
men» The sum allowed per girl is less, and the number of 
teachers among whom it is divided is more. The desirability, 
where women are concerned, of a sttiff large enough to do the 
work efficiently with' ut overwork and over-strain is so gi^eat, 

»as to suggest the warning that^ if cost is forced down W) low as 
to make salaries less than will permanently attract welbqnalitied 
women, it may become neceasary to force them up again by 

» dim 1 Dishing the stafi'to the detritiient, doubtless, of the edutmtion 
given. A very cheap school means either a very small staff or a 
very badly paid one, and in neither case can the efficiency of the 
worker be maintained. 

128. The atatistics collected by the assistant masters show that 
while in 10 of the luest schools the average salaiy is 242 '77/. 
the average in 190 others is only 105 ■ 19/., the average of 
all being no more than 135 • 22/.(^) These tigiires can, of course, ^iLfi^'Auf^^^^^^ 
only be treated as affording true averages with the reservation J*^-^?^- ^ '''• ' 

I that the schools to which they refer have not actually been 
shown to be typical of the whole. As far as they go, they 
indicate clearly the existence of a large number of veiy small 
Btataries, and correspond, without doubt, to the existence in 
the schoohnaster s profession of many who are mere birds of 
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passage picking up a small income on their way to ciher 
careers, of some, moreover, who are permanently worth for anf 
curoor no more than they get, and of better men who are fond! 
to eke out a living by doing other work in time saved by tk 
perfunctory performance of their scholastic duties. One <r 
other of these evils is sure to ensue where salaries are uadt 
cient to iiuluce able men to enter a profession pennanoiUy ani 
with intent to give themselves to its work. 

The assistant mistresses' statistics show the average ssliziff 
given in four types of schools. For 11 of the best schools fk 
average reaches 147^, as compared with the masters' 242t wkiA 
latter iiguro does not of course include the salaries of thegmt 
public schools. The other averages are 1131. for the GiA' 
Public Day Schools, 112/. for a group of seven seoood 
0) Assist nut grade, and" 84/. for a group of eight third ^rade schooI&O) 
AppemSx! The mistresses minimum, as here indicated, sinks much bekwr 
Vol. n\,*r.:r.o. the masters , and the depression as regards the maximum is stfll 
more marked. The pressure is, no doubt, most felt in tbe 
difficulty of securing a rising salary for the more experienced 
teacher!*, and points to a condition of affairs in which the yomig 
and inexperienced, though poor, are happy in hope as comparH 
with their seniors. The juniors in a school with average saluy 
of 847., however, can certainly not maintain themselves in t 
ttate of efficiency, nor are young women with such professional 
prospects likely to take much pains and spend much money on 
qualifying themselves as really skilled labourers in education. 

In neither case are these salaries supplemented by any pro- 
vision for old age. If there is to be such provision, it must be 
saved out of them, a consideraticm which, taken with the longer 
normal perio^l of a woman's old age, makes the smallness of the 
women's salaries more glaring. 

The headmasters were quite in agreement with the assistauts 

as regards the inadequacy of the salary fund in many schools. 

1=) Dr. riKiif, Salaries as low as 60/. or 70i. were reported,(-) and stress laid on 

•5J30. the still more dispiriting circumstjince thnt men go on from 

(jMip. Vooi.', year to year with salaries never rising; above lOOi. or 120Z.(') 

These low salaries occur when the cost of education per boy is 

10/., and the witnesses held that the proper estimate of cost is 

1 2/ per head in a second grade school of 300 boys, whereas the 

Ml ift'.icr- ^^'^^^^ finMnco in many cases allows no more than 7l.(*) In 

i,ro..k.'77'.». consequence of the low salaries many masters in these schools 

are not university gi'aduates, and many give as little time as they 

can to their school work, being obliged to take other work to 

(■) nr.rou!.'. make up an incomcO Thus, there are clear indications from 

the evidence that the best work of efficient men is prevented by 

inadequate salaries from flowing into the schools. It should be* 

noted that the low salaries at Bedford, of which Dr. Poole spoke, 

go with very low fees, and the low fees with the well-known 

extraordinary flow to Bedford of parents with cliildren requiring 

education.(*) 
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Respecting assistant mistresses' salaries the headmistresses 

told a similar tale, but without details. A joint committee of 

►heads and assistants had been appointed to enqnire into the 

^?Bubject, and the results of enquiry so far were given by the 

assistant mistresses, it being undei-stood that the Leads were 

» entirely in a^^reement. As examples of low salaries 60/., 40^., 
^5L were stated from personal experieoce.(^) It is believe<l, too, (') Mis* Lumbjr 
that the tendency of salaries is to fall. Jn many schools the i°mfr-3l ^* 
finance is so strait that the school is kept going by a succession 
of junior teachers at low salaries. As soon as these teachers 
want Hjore, and are fairly entitled to it» they have to go.(^) The ^**^i^^** ^^^^^ 
injui-ions etfecta of such a condition of tinance is obvious. " The Witiiiei'i 3.029. 
efficient schools in etlucationul results are those where the staff (•> Miss Lamb/ 
" is a fairly permiment one and a fairly well paid ooe,'X^) It wfthfeU2.Mi, 
may be added that belter salaries would make it better worth the j^n^^jffi'^ 
teachers while to enter the [profession fully equipped, /,e., by a pp. lu niiadM 
university and training course extending over four or five years, chan^ o?younR 
There are gradations of efficiency in teaching— more than in ^^^j^ 
most other professions, and this lays it open to a special danger JSljjj,ncy"f 
of falling easily into the hands of the less efficient, if salaries i^^r?; Sw 
I are not good enough to secure a better article. 

129. With a view to remedying the lowness of salaries, the 
jtnesses relied mainly on the suggestion of a more thoughtful 

linistratif^n of finance, so that in the determination, as well 
[fts the distribuiiun, of the school fund the amount required for 
lassistants' salaries should receive due consideration. '* We 
consider that it is necessary in establishing any school, to 
consider what is the minim um cost of efficient education per 
head, and to assign a certain proportion of that minimum to 
iabtnes for assistant masters. "(*J Five pounds per Ijoy was 
_ jested as an '* irreducible minimum " for assistants in a 
second grade school, and, in the tables supplied, fix>m \^L to 7L '^'^^ 
was set down as nece8sary.(^) The mistresses relied on the ^^'^^Tj^^^oD, 
LBimple proposal that it should be the business of the educational Maxtor*; 
fauthnrity to sfitisfy itself as to the soundness of finance in the VorTv.! 
pchools which it supervises. (^) Particulars of salaries ought to (*) 51 iw Lumbj 

c, but generally are not, set down in the accounts submitted by wmikriy.SM* 
endowed schools to the Charity ComTidssioners. It was felt 
fthat the woii^t abuses would not occur if salaries were supervised 
iby pubh'e opinion. 

130. Bwt b<Jiind all defects of cognisance lies, no doubt, the 
fact that low saUiries cannot be raised without increase of school 

icome. The obvious means of increase is to raise the fees in 

ixisting acJioools, but this was thought impossible in many 

8ejs^(") if. act in general. The teachers refrained from any DMr. Kuter 

aterence, but the mterence certainly would seem to l>e that 

Fhere the expenditure per head is too low, and the condition of 

"le neighliourhood such that the authority judges it unwise to 

raise th»^ fee, a grant roust be made to secure increased efficiency. 

With regard to the finance of new schools that may be established, 

o 2 
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tliere can be no doubt that l'*cal aiith* riiies will do wdl 
consider the impurtance of making adequcite proTisioii 
secure the services of etiicieiit teachers, and the pre posal d 

coosicleration that out of the gcnend income of the school theft 
should be 8et npart for the salaries of assistants a definite stun m 
ffspect of every scholar on tbe books. Adequate ^iiJaries will wl, 
indeed, create the educational zeal and self-devotion which uiujt 
characterise the whole body of teachers if national education is to 
bo the great force which it may Ijecome, Zeal and self devotiuo 
gi-uvv fi'om other seeds than those of self-regard, but tlie absenft 
of CimJitions necessary to a reacsonable degi*ee of well-t eing most 
nevertlieless, in ihe long run, quench their vitality, Salarin 
below the level necessary for the fulfilment of these conditioiK 
tend to unsettle the young, to di>pirit altogether the ol<i to 
discourage tlie skilled, and make inevitable the unskilled worker, 
to lower the scholastic tone by privation of the means of cu'tui^ 
in many ways, and to depress, by the constant vexation ol 
poverty, spirits that should be always ready to respond to the 
eliistioty of youth. 

The instinct of the teachers is no doubt correct in leadii 
them to trust that remedies will be found more readily if 
attention of local authorities is given to the subject, when ques- 
tions of fees are under discussion > The willingue-SvS of parents 
to pay may easily be under-estimated, if it is not borne in mind 
that deterioration birksin the cheapness of the over-cheap school 
The establisliment of county scholarship schemes on a large 
scale » with henefita limited in application to the poorer childrej 
wnll make it more possible to maintain, at an adequate level, 
fees of those w^ho pay. 
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Appointment and Dismissal or the Teachino Staff. 

131. With regard to the appointment of the head and aasistani 

teach ei*8, our witnesses have shown themselves in genera 

agiTcnient with the recommendati^jn of the Schools Enquiry^ 

Commisfciioni viz., that, subject to certain conditions as to the 

intellectual attainments and practical experience of the candidates, 

the governing body should appoint the head, and the head the 

assistant teachers.^) Except in the case of third grade schools, 

where they place the appointment in the hands of the govemorSi 

(*) this plan has been adopted by the Charity Commissioners, 

twaiici^iSSid' and seems to have worked wen.(^) In girls* schools, however, they 

tbe"S?^f?^'' ta-ve, until recently, followed a slightly different practice. In the 

iJfw^r'" King Edw^ard s School at Birmingham, for example, while the 

leterai ncWmw headmasters appoint their assistants without any check or con-j 

ihe'Slirer of tbe trol, the headmistresses make their appointments subject to th4^ 
h 

iMifllfltiti. 
(•) Mr.Vartljf. 
IJUJO. 
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hewlireroftbe trol, the headmistresses make their appointments subject to 
pJSin"hU*° approval of the govemor8,(*) This distinction appears to dai 
from a time when women were comparatively unaccustomed to 
positions of administrative responsibility, and, in practice, the 
proviso has already become little more than nominal. Thus 





e informed(^) that in the case of the Girls' Public Day School 
ipany, though the asBistant mistresses are appointed by the 
I council, the latter rarefy initiates a nomiimtiou, but acta on 
^kthe advice of the headmistre.'^fl, whose recommendation seems 
Hto be virtually an apiMjintmeot.f^) No one, indeed, has more to 
■lose by the unwise choice of an assistant, or by the loss of an 
"able and experienced colleague, than the head himself. The 
tone, the efficiency, and tlie success *>f the school largely depend 
on the loyalty and ability of his staff. It is wisest, therefore, 
^to icly upon his judgment in the choice of assistants. A man 
■ ploughs best with his own heifer. 

~ 132. As to the regulations which should be laid down with re- 
gard to the diamissal of teachers, there has been a long controversy 
and is still much conflict of opinion. The Schools Enquiry 
Commission recommended that the governors should have power 
to dismiss the b^ailmeLster at discretion and withuut appeal , and 
that to the headmaster should be assigned the dismissal of his 
assistants, the governors not being allowed to interfere in the 
matter at iill.(^) On this recommenuation the Charity Cojuniis- 
sioners have based their pnlicy, which is thus defended in their 
report for 1894 : '* Without asatiming to decide authoritatively 
** the vexed questions as to an afipeal against dismissal, either 
" by a governing body of a headuiaster or by a headmaster of 
" an assistant master, we desire to lay stress on the importance 
** of keeping in view, above all, the interests of the scholars; 
*' and next^ of securing the headmaster from a too great weaken- 
" ing of his position, such as would follow^ if he were himself 
" disniissible at pleasure without arraignment of cause, and had 
*' not an equivalent power over his assistants, upon whose 
" co-operation his own sue ess must in large measure depend. 
*' When difficulties have arisen in either of these respects in the 
** working of schools, it will generally be found that the system 
" which has been followed in our schemes, of making the 
*' governing body fully responsible for the appointment and 
•* retention of the headmaster, and the headmaster in turn 
*' solely responsible for the selection and retention of his 
** aflsistonts, has Lot been to bknje, but that, owing to the 
** existence of vested interests, or from otlier eau^^es, th^t system 

^L^ has not had full scope from the beginning of the difficulty/*{') 

133. There are obvious and weighty arguments in favour of 
the Schools Enquiry Commissioners* plan. It is simple, effective, 
final. It makes responsibility iridividual, direct, clear, and, if the 
conditions of engjjgement are set forth in a legal agreement, well- 

idefined. It has liehind it idl the force of the analogy which may 
drawn from the organisation of the workshop. There, as in 

Jthe scho^'l, it may beargued^tliennthority of the chief ultimately 
lepends on his power to dismiss his suljordi nates. One of our 

[witnesses went so far as to urge the maintenance of the present 
Bystem on the ground th;it '* a school is a monarchical insti- 
tution/'(^) nor would he give to the head the right of appeal 
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which he ifjfused to the assistant teacher. Admitting itiai Uiere 
1 night have heen ctises hi which the dismissed beadiuAKter vn 
in the right and the goveruing body in the ^wron^, he still' 
maintained tliat in the long run it was better not to limit th^ 
latter 8 author ity» as *' hai-d oases make bad law/'{0 

Neveithelcss. it is clear, that the present sj^stem ma^' i'-:i'j w 
i»cca8ional hardship, and is i^gardtd by many persons wilh & 
favour(^) The objections, however, are more si: 
against the absolute power of the headmaster thm 
al isolate ^ower of the governing body. Indeed^ one of uur 
witnesses held that there was no need to give a headmaster tU 
right of appeal agiiinst unjust dismissal, and that, even if neceaseor, 
it would be impi^eticrtble. Suppose he argued, that such aa 
appeal were successful and the headmaster were reins tailed, b 
what position would he be placed towards his i^ovenung body? 
Tfiey could retaliate by cutting off part of his salary. ''If a 
*' headmaster cannot get on with his governing body, it is 
" better for the school that lie should go. If you are to take 
** your choice of two evils, between being unjust to the head- 
** master or unjust to the achooh it is better to be unjust to the 
" headmaster/ (^) 

134. It is chiefly, therefore, in regard to the dismisaalof 
tant teachers, that we have received evidence which points to 1 
existence of s^^me dissatisfact h m with the present syst€ 
Thus, the represontiitives of the Association of Assistant Masten 
stated that, ** The system of dismissal at pleasure is felt by 
" assistant masters as the keenest disability under which they»^ 
** suffer. Their salaries are low, but they feel much more keenlyJ 
*' this system of dismi&sal at pleaam-e/X*) Asked w^hether they J 
** could point to any case of an assistant master in w hich there ha 
'^ been real hardship* t>., w^here, through the action of a head*^ ' 
*' master, a man had been discharged wdio, if there had been an 
'* appeal to the governing body, would not have been diachai^d/' 
they replied that " Such ca.^es are very difficult to speak aT>out, 
*' because the men affected are very i^luctant to make anj 
** public statement of their case. . . . Fortunately tli€ 
*' majority of headmasters are able and upright mea» and it iq 
** very much to the interest of a headmaster that he should not 
** act unjustly ; but there is a consider&ble step V>etweeD 
" knowing your interest and acting up to it. . . . Aol 
" assistant master never knows when he may not be nnder nl 
*' headmaster of a different class (from that described above) 
** and it is that uncertainty which makes the regulation 
" objectionable." Similarly, the representatives of the A^sistanfe 
Mistresses informed us that their Association " tbioks that in ani 



* Rij^olutiofiii of the locorporated Associntlon of HcadtiuiBten; — 

»M. Tbal this As^ociition is of opinioD that, io the lutcreiiti of s^cotidarj «chocl8« 
it is defiirahle that the appoiutmeDt and di^migsal of aeRistaot msBtert shotild f^maio 
entir^v in the hjuuts of the lueaiimaiiter. 

" 2, That this A n^^vnatton vi oppoted to uny ippeal io easci of the dismitukl of.j 
MsiBtBnt-iiijisters. 

'* 3. That the he&dmaster shoald promptly rofKirt prop<»i«d changes i 
to hi I goreromg bodjrJ' 
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scheme for tlie government of a school, there ,shoaild Ije a right 
** of appeal to the governing body in tlie case of disniiysal by 
^ the head misti'et.8es ; in fuct^ that the headmistresses should 
»*^ have to apply to the governing body before giving notice of 
^f** dismissal" Asked whether this is not already tlie practice in 
most proprietary or en< lowed schools for girls, the witnesses 
^informed us that there wei-e a few exceptions, and that they 
■Uiought the rule, which ia now usualj should be made general in 
^its applicatiorL(^) 

Nor is this feeling against the absolute power of the 
head confined to the assistant teachers. Some headmasters 
are opposed to the systt^m, partly because they believe that 
the sense of greater security which the right of appeal 
would give would bring to the school adv^antages more than 
counterbalancing the disadviuitoge to the headnitister. (-) 
The latter might lose somewhat in personal authority, 
but the school would gain by the greater contentment of the 
siaif. And, it may be added, a strong headmaster derives 
his moral authority over his col leagues from other sources tlian 
legal powers of dismissal at pleasm^e* Others, aoain, believe 
that a heivdmaster would often feel more at liberty to dismiss an 
inefficient assistant if the latter had a right of appeal to the 
gov^ei'ning boJy» For in such a case the governing body would 
Khave an opportunity of acquainting itself with the rights 
^jfcnd wrongs of the case if it felt any suspicion of the justice of 
the dismi3sal(^) Some headmasters, again, may desire to be 
, relieved from the responsibility of discharging what must 
Iways be a f>ainful duty. Further evidence of a feeling against 
[Uie present system is found in the fact that some of the Joint 
j Education Committees in Wales have preferred not to give the 
I headmaster tlie right of dismissing his assistants, but have 
Istipulated that the cousent of the governing bodj^ should be fii-st 
l<>btained.(*) Nor is the feeling of recent origin* So lung ago as 
[1872, between !300 and 400 assistant masters in secondary schools 
^addressed a memorial to the Endowed Sch<X)ls Commissioners, in 
^'hich they submitted that " in nil cases of dismissal of assistant 
^** mastei's by the headmaster, there should be an appeal* either 
to the govenioi"s or to some other court of appeal to be here* 
after constituted." I'he reply of the Endowed Schools Com- 
Linissioners was that they proposed " hencefortli, in all schemes 
which gave the bea<imaster the right of dismii-sing assistant 
masters to make such dismissal subject to an appeal to the 
governors." The subsequent action of the Commissioners 
lows that they adhered to this undertaking in the great majority 
&f cases, but loimd it necessary to make occasional exceptions, 
?or example, the right of appeal was withdrawn from tlie draft 
cherae for Uppingham School, though the same privDege was 
etained in the scheme made at tlie same time fur the sister 
chool at Oakham. Objecting to th's withdrawal, the memo- 
ialists again addressed the Commissioners in 1873, and received 
the reply that nothing which had previously been said umst be 
Uftken as fettering the Commissioners in the free exercise of their 
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ju<l^tt»ent, when consideriag i!ie particuJiur circomnUDces of 
eacli cii»c, as it cAine befoi-e them,(*) Bot siiice 1874, wbentLe 
Endowod Schools CommigAion was uiergecl in the Charity Con 
TninMiori, the i>oUcy of the latter has rev^erted to the torn 

rt{^immivndvA ity the Schools Enquiry ConxmiafiioiierB. 

135. It flhould, however, be noticed that, in the schemes of ttr 
Charity ( V»ioiiii.s8ionerH, rhe headmasters right to dtamtn Ui 
ttHmHtttiits in usnally Hubject to certain practical Itmitationa lift 
(toverning body genorAlly fix the nuTiber of assistants to It 
employi^d, and yearly dt^teirnine the amouDt which they think 
proper for the niaintenance of the statF The hea^ J master i 
prnpunals ff)r the division of this sum among the individttAl 
awMiHtantH have, usually, to receive the approval of the gover^otn. 
And* a** he in recjuired to make each year a report to the govemois 
on til*-* work of tlie school, any action of his in regard to th^ 
diKmisHal of the ft««l8tant ma«ter^ is brought under the notice of 
thr g(»vfriiin^ liody. wlio, by their control of the purse, may 
ititluriice hiH procedure in future cases, and, if they disapprove 
of his policy, n^ay dismiss him from his uffice. The bead- 
niimtin-'s power nver his assistants may thus be practiealtjr Ie» 
absohit^^ timn Ihe governing body's power over him. 

There i^ much to be sa;d for ihe contention that objections to 
the |iresent system are not equally felt in all grades of secondaiy 
schcRils. In Ihc i;reat public scliools, the assistant masters have 
vyery oppoj-tuuity of muking an effective appeal to puhli^H 
opinion in tlie event of injustice being dtme to them* Thus, th^l 
Bisliop of London had '* no doubt that in the schools which are 
** commonly called the |inblic schoc>ls, h is quite right that the 
*' headmaster sljould have the absolute power of appointmeat 
" and tlismissab But to say the same thing of all he 
** of secondary schools is, he thought, going too far, and be ' 
*• be inclined to give im appeal/* (-) It is chiefly in the 
small second grade schools, and especially in those s > ait^iated as 
to be remote iVom public opinion, that safeguards seem to be 
re»|uired in order to protect the assistant masters Hgainst 
capricious dismisfial('') 

But it is easier to recognise the evils which may ariae fr 
the working of the present system, than to devise a remedy 
them. No regulatinns indeed can make all hardships imi:ossibl 
It may become nece.ssaiy to reiluce the staff through fluctuatioDS 
in the attendance at the seliot^L Changes in educational 
requiix^ment may compel a headmaster to seek an assistant with 
qualifications not possessed by some older member of the staf 
with whose services it may thus be found necessary to di^pei 
Teaching power, again, is subject to rapid decline. These are 
unavoidable causes of painful tlismissal, the hardship of whic 
can at best be lessened in some cases by a scheme of pension f 
or superannuation. But what can be checked is inconsiderate 
ness and capnce. And it is to leifsen the liability of evil fruU 
these causes, that suggestions have been made to us for a chanj 
in the present conditions of employment. 
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136* Some have advocated a right of appeal to the central or suooeshoso 
local authority. Thus, the Bishop of London would give To^5isMwaJ£ 
assistants in second-grade schools an appeal to the county 
council.^) Dr. Scott would give assistants an appeal to a pro- t*} J"***''*^ 
fessionai body, which might be constituted out of the registra- 
tion council, forming a particular branch or committee of it.(*) (*) Dr. Scott, I 
But to give an appeal, over the head of the governors, to the u,i the other 
local or central authority would embarrass the latter with a SrcTnouhiHk^**' 
mass of difficult and contentious business, almost necessarily 'ppcio^uT^Swi^ 
inviting frequent and costly litigation. hiffiecaieof 

The only alternative to this, apart from continuing the present uaw 4i 
practice, is to transfer the power of the disriiiafial of assistant 
masters from the head to the governing 1>ody. In that case a 
suspensory power should be given to the headmaster, the latter 
being required to bring the matter at once before the governing 
lx»dy.(^) In most cases no doubt the governing l»oJy would (^)MisiiLumby 
support him in his decision. But the fact that the matter i?,w?."'*^**^**j 
had to be brought before the govornors would be sufficient to 
stay the hand of a hasty and capricious Iieadrnfister. and to 
give the assistant teacher all the protection which he might 
need, beyond that which he would always receive from the 
pressure of professional opinion. To prevent the suspension 
from remaining unsettled for an inconvenient length of timei 
the matter should be treated as urgent by the governing body ; 
and, if the latter should fail to meet within a prescribed limit of 
time, authority might be given to the headamster to act on their 
behalf. During the period of his suspension, the assistant might 
be entitle!^ to his salary, subject to a deduction for the payment 
of a substitute. 

In the case of the Girls' Public Day Schools Company the 
dismissal of assistant mistresses rests with the council, the head- 
mistress concerned being consulted on this a« on all other points 
of internal discipline and administration. (*) In other high {*} Mr.Swjiin, 
schools, also, the headmistress has no power to dismiss, but has 
the right to repoi-t to the council on a question which might 
lead to dismis8al.(**j A sy^^tem which apparently works well in ^) e.ff.,%t 
these schools would prcsumablj" succeed in others of a similar MShe«ti^** 
character. On the other hand, there are cases in which an cL^iaa.Cooper, 
appeal to the govemora would actually produce a new kind of *^i'l*^*'^^* 
evil Thus, a case was cited to us in which an assistant 
master, who happened t> be a relative of one of the governors, 
was actually proteeterl hy the governing body against the just 
indignation of the headmaster,(") And in order to secure the ^^ ^ 
smooth and efTcLtive working of a scheme which placed the dis- 14, m 
missal of ihe assistants in the hands of the governing body, it 
would be necessiiry for the latter to keep themselves more con- 
tinuously acquainted with the actual working of the school than 
appears in some instances to be at present the case. The best 
hope, indeed, for improvement will lie in the increase of public 
interest in tlie secondary schools of each district* through the 
creation of local authorities. 
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It 1$ said tliat the preaeat arrangemeotp whiah loftkes the 
asaistatit masters tUe servaDts of the headoiasier and not of ikt 
governors, has one curiuu» result which wae brought undfir mt 
notice by two witnesses'.^) Th^y Hlat^d that, when a heAdma^tit 
rosigas, all Lia staff theoretically e, and^ uiiW:* 

they ai'e reappointed by the bh' i /r^ loae their 

(xtsi tiona It does not appear, however, that whckl^aale eteaiwiM 
of thia kind take place in pi*actic6. At the same tiiae» itdeeervit 
to lie considered whether there would not be utility in a pno^isioa 
Inquiring a headmaster, for a certain time after his appointmeot, 
to refer to the govenior^ any proposal which he thought well t* 
recommend for a change in the staff'. f4ai*ge changes in the 
staff, coming at the same time as a change of headocbaeter, nif 
>)e a source of injury to the school by bresaking the continuity oi 
its educational tradition. 



G. — The Relation of the UNivERsixiEb and UNivEasnrr 
Colleges to Seuondaky Educatiox.* 

137. It 13 clear fmm the evidence, that the efforts which haf 

been iimdo by the univei*sitie,s for the improvement of Seoond 
Education have met with much success.^ Thu^j we ha? 
received abundant testimony to the generally l»eneficial infiuenotj 
of the examinations which they conduct for scholars in seconds 
sehools.(^) It appeaj^. again, that an incre^ng number of 
teadiere. both men and women, receive their education at 
university. (^) The coui^ses of univemty extension lectur 
huve> in many places, stimulated the desire for improvements i 
secondary and advanced education.(^) Moreover, the change 
of the last 30 years have done more than is perhaps gener 
realised towards opening a, passage, up which promising pupibl 
are aljle to work their way to the universities from the elen>eD*| 
tai*y !$chools.(*) It is doubtful, indeed, whether at any formerl 
time the connexion betw^een the ma-sses of the people andj 
the centres of the highest teacliing has been so close. 
the ^reneral recognition of the fact that the relations bctwc 
the universities and secondary education are neoessarily inti»i 
iiiate,(*') aeems to have led t^i a no less general desire that, 
in the centi*a! ami local authorities, representatives of aoadec 
experience should find a place*(') 

IB8. So rapidly, indeed, have new avenues to the universii] 
been opened out, that some of those w^hom w^e have consult 
exf^ress alarm at the danger of an *' academical proletariate.*^* 
Care» they think, is needed to prevent an increase in the clasa oj 
men whom a university eilucation '* disqualifios for the i^oughe 
*' tasks of life, without enabling for the more subtle."(®) Several" 
college tutors, referring to the difficulties experienced by many 
young giiiduates in finding employment, urge that, in the over- 
crowded state of the professions, ** it is a cruelty to tempt poor 
*' men without ability, without connexions, and w^ithout any 
^* personal recommendations, to spend three or four years at a 



^ The nusmorandft referred to in tkia iection ftr« cooiiikied in VuL Y. 
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** university. The usual 
** often a blasted life/Y^) 

In so far, indeed, as a university training i» regarded as the 
d^x^rto the professions, it would clearly Ije a mistake to lead 
poor students of average, or lesfl than average, ability, to look to 
it as a means of certain or even pnibable aeJvancement to some 
profitable occupation. As competition grows keener, it inevit- 
ably becomes more dilEcult for men with no special gifts of 
intellect or chai'acter to attain professional success. The foun- 
dation of new universities, and the fact that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are now largely recruited f r om sections of society which 
have had no long-standing hereditaiy connexion with theni,(^) 
have doubtless made the struggle hurder even for those who, 
under former cuudit'ons, would have readily found a career. 
With still less hope of succeas, therefore, mn^t poorer men^ 
endowed with no exceptional capacity or attainment, enter a 
competition which year by year becomes more intense. Only 
in the case of students of syiecial aj^titude or promise can a uni- 
versity education be looked uf>ou as a safe investment likely to 
be repaid by profitable employment in later years. 

139. But it is not solely for advancement in life, or only by the 
exceptionally able or the ambitious, that education of the univer- 
sity type is rightly desired. Tc* a large and pro(L*ably increasing 
number of men and women it is attractive for its own sake, not as a 
means of getting on in the world hut because of the opportunities of 
intellectual training and stimulus which it affords. They crave 
for it because they seek an entiunce into the intellectual world, 
for which it provides the almost necessary prej^aratiom They 
koow that by means of it they can enlarge and strengthen 
interests which will be a delight and a solace to them in what- 
ever position they may spend their life. Such students, who are 
often late learners and marked rather by strengt'i of character 
than by briUiant ability, deserve consideration and encourage- 
ment. It is true that their needs ai'e not best met by the 
university course in its ordinary form.(*) They cannot aftoi>i,nor 
would it be right to eDcourage them, to break away from their 
employment for three or four years' residence in a university 
town under conditions which, if not provoking actual dislike 
for their former occupation, might at least impair their fitness 
to return to it But it is possible to satisfj^ their need;* without 
detaching them from their old conditions of life and from their 
natural opportunities of livelihood. All that they want would, 
in most cases, be supplied by courses of higher instruction given 
in the evening within ea^y reach of their own homes, care being 
taken that any students of exceptional prr>mise, whose abilities 
were discovered through these lucal courses, should be drafted 
by scholarships to the university itself.(*) 

Such an arrangement as this, while securing further advantages 
for those students who were specially qualified to profit by them, 
would at the same time satisfy desires which are naturally and 
rightly becoming more common, without giving higher education 
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in such a way as to injure the happiness of many of those re- 
ceivin^f it. The universities would in some measure be relieved 
from the danger of congestion by students of average ability, while 
the latter, so far from being shut out from the advantages to 
which tbey have a just claim, would actually enjoy them in 
a form at once more accessible and more adapted to their special 

• needs. (*) And the diffusion of such opportunities wuuld remedy 
some of the evils to whieh higher education may at present 
give rise* It is partly because such education Ls exceptional tiiat 
it separates those who receive it from the commoner occupations 
of litk The |iur&uit of higher studies is not necessarily incom- 
patible v\ ith the forms of employment to which it is sometimes 
alleged to give itjvincible dislike. On the contrary, lines of life, 
which are in themselves monotonous and uninteresting, may 
fui'nish special opportunities for study and reflection. An 
educated man's distaste for them often springs rather from the 
lack of congenial companionship than frotn any objection to the 
work itself. And the increase of educational opportunities, by 
enlarging the numlx^r of persons with cultivated interests and 
sympathies, would tend to le-ssen the intellectual isolation from 
which there must always be a longing to escape. 

A remedy, therefore, for the dansfers to which our attention 
has been called by those well acquainted with the present state 
of the univemties, is to raultifdy the opportunities by which alt 
adult students who desire higher education may oljtiin a titting 
measure of it without leaving their homes or cutting themselves 
off from their natural means of livelihood, while at the same 
time giving free passage to the universities to all those who, 
however poor, are endowed with abilities likely to command 
success in the professions to which the honours c^<ur>e at a 
university is the best preparation '*Lay the foundatioDs of 
" Secondary Education wide and deep, . . . Give every man^ 
*' rich or poor, his chance — put bound erlucMiooal opportunity in 
" his way, use endowments wisely so that those who are worth 
" helping and need it are helped by them . . . aiid then, as 
" men well prepared and trained pass into the university, the 
** standard of matriculation at the colleges will rise, and a 
" university career, instead of being so much a luxury for the 
'* rich, will be within the reach of all who ou^ht to couie»*'(^} 

140. But though the advantages of university education have 
already V>een made attainable by lari^^e nu tubers of promiaing 
students who under former conditions would have been prac- 
tically debarred from them, our attention has been called to certain 
gaps in the upward ladder which still reiuain unfilled. Several wit- 
nesses expressed tlie opinion that an increase of scholarships is 
needed to give clever girls the opportunity of university trairj* 
iDg.(^} Anotlier witnei^s, who spoke fiom special knowledge of^ 

^ the industrial classes^ pleaded for more liberal scholarships 
enable exce|ttionally promising children of artisans lo prepar 
themselves for places of higher education, without undergoing 
the double strain of manual and mental labour which 10 
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often imposed on them to the perioanent injury of their 
health.(^) By on© writer it was urged that the formerly 
intimate connexion between the universifciea and the smaller 
gnimmar schools has, in such case** as Liucolnshire, been 
actually impaired by *' the extinction of the close schoLarsliipa 
" which at one time maintained a healthy com [petition among 
" the principal schools of the di^strict to which they were 
*' confined/'(^) Another pointed out that technological institutes 
often stand out of all relation to the uni%'ersitieR, and tliat con- 
sequently there is some da iger of the latter failing to provide 
the education needed 1>y the future teachers of technical sub- 
jects^C*) The Vice*Cliancellor of the Victoria University infnvtneiJ 
us that there is a want of organic connexion between the 
constituent colleges of that university and the siec >ndary schools 
of the district — the schools not generally Hhapini,^ their curri- 
culum SI that the pupil may take up the college education at 
the point at which the school eilucafion ce'ise«,(*) And, finally, 
allusion w;vs imide to the fact that thj present system of competi- 
tion for scholarships ''discerns, alvanccb and rewards, not c;ip city 
*' as such but, attaiumetit ; and that, a^ attain tiient in tfie earlier 
** yeai-s of lifo largely de[ieiuls on opp jrtunities and advantages 
** which cost money, students of real pronnse may be excluded 
" by early poverty from the l>enetit of endowments upon which 
" they have a just cl!iinL(*) 

The remedy for these defects, however, obviously doe^ not lie 
with the universities alv>ne. Changes in the distribution of 
population, and the rapid growth of great cities, are affecting the 
usefulness of many of the old r endnwments. In education, as 
in many other things, the couiiLry districts are being place! at a 
disadvantage as compared %vifch the towns, and one of the most 
interesting and difficult duties of the local authorities will be to 
redress the balance so far as the nature of things will allow. 
Again, any lack of scholarships for girls desiring to study at the 
university will doubtless be supplied in part by the action (if the 
local authorities, but possibly to an even gi-eater extent by the 
liberality of those who are interested in the educition of women. 
Some of the other points, however, at which there is alleged to 
bo defective connexion between the universities arid secondary 
education, have a more direct bearing on academic policy. Upon 
these matters we have received, almost exclusively from resident 
memhei's of the un'versities, a number of interesting suggestions, 
which we here proceed to summarise. 

Have entrance scholarakips, awarded by open com- 

petition at the univers'iiicSy a good effect on secondary 

schools 1 

141, On this subject a very strong opinion was expressed by 

the Bishop of Durham. He urged that '* no foundation scholar- 

" ships should be oflered for competition to students who have not 

** completed a year's residence in the university/' Belie \4ng " the 

'* present system to have grown up under external pressure, and 
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" against the judgment of educational authorities at CaTahridge,** 
he condemned it as ** injurious to education, both at school and a^ 
" university, and injurious also morally; as oncouraging tho 
/* premature acquisition of results, available for purposes of er- 
" amioation, %vithout the patient investigation and study which 
*' gives to tliem their intellectual value ; as tending to deprive 
" university work of its peculiar character and interest ; and . . . 
" as practically destroying the class who in foraxer times repiB- 
" sented ' plain living and high thinkiDg/ *'(^) 

Dr. Jackson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, though he would 
retain, or where necessary establish, entrance exhibitions for poor 
students, was no less emphatic against scholarships open to 
competition among schoolboys without restriction. Such acbolar- 
ships he believed to have done, and to be doing, serious harm 
to schools,(^) Sir George Young, again, maintained that the 
numerous entrance scholarships ottered for open competition at 
Oxford and Cambridge are having '* an injurious efleet on the 
'* Secondary Education of the middle classes/' In his judgment 
such competitions, because they involve examinations imposed 
by authorities outside the schools, fetter the best teaching : they 
drag many schools into a curriculum little suited to the needs of 
their scholai^, they excite objectionable rivalries, and render far 
more difficult than need be the work of adapting the schor>ls to 
aY<rang. the requii^iiients of the class for which they were intended.(^ 
But, while drawing attention to what he regarded as the great 
evils of the system, Sir G. Young was not prepai'ed to suggest 
any particular remedy, though he proposed an increase in leaving 
exhibitions to be awarded in schools which would doubtless 
satisfy in another form some of the needs now met by the open 
scholarships offered at Oxford and Cambridge.(*) 

142. On the other hand, several of those whom we consulted 
bore equally strong testimony to the valuable effects of the system 
of open competition for entrance scholarships. There is no doubt, 
wrote the Rector of Exeter College, '* that secondary schools, 
*' as well as the older universities, have been greatly benefited 
* by the removal of restriction on achularsships and exhihitiona 
*^ Tlxe Commiesioners of 1852 rightly remarked tliat * what the 
*' • State and the Church require is not poor men, but good and 
'*'* able men whether po>r or rich/ They also expr ' ' *; 
^'that, if a large number of open endo^vmients weiv i, 

'* very few poor men of merit would be kept back frc^m ubtiiiniiig 
" an academical education. Tliis hope ha» been to a great 
" extent fulfilled. Any young man of ability and industry who 
*' has been trained (in classics or mathematics) can make sure 
*' of obtaining a scholarship or exhibition/X'^) Mr. Wella 
remarks that " nothing tends more to encourage width of 
" interest and reading than the conviction, which all sixth-form 
'^ hoys now have, that any form of knowledge will help thetid 
*' in a rr" ' hip examination. At the sime time, the f *' n 
** that hips arc given for excellence in one su' I 

^^ rftot for a iimattoring of many» tends very much to di^x/ui age 
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cratiL And ihe honours paid to a scliolar-elect at his school 
(he rankB evoti with successftil athletes) is a great stimulus to 
the studious boy."(') 

143. The tnith probably is that the system has brought with 
lit both losB and gain,('^) It " giv^es point, direction, stimulus, and 
fc** reward to school etudie^ : it supplies the schools and the public 
with some standard and measure of efficiency. Small or new 
schools become kuown and reputed through winning scholar- 
ships ; clever boys are discovered and encouraged, and other 
parents are induced to make efforts to give them university 
opport \inities/*('*) It is from a sense of these ad%^antages that 
the antJujrities of tht^ Owens College, Manchester^ have recently 
^organised their entrance scholarships, consolitiating small exhi- 
Ibitions tor that purpose. They hope that these scholai'ships will 
considerable effect on the curriculum of schools, encourag- 
aal lines of study (e.g., the study of physical science in 
f schools where it hafl till now held a subordinate place), and 
linducing schoolniasterK to fill up gaps which have hitherto been 
^nspicuous in their system {e.g., the provision of a sufficient 
^instruction in English language and history ).(*) On the other 
hand, the system Ls undoubtedly apt to stimulate an undesirable 
ikind of competition between schtxils ;(^) tbe destruction of special 
ties with groups of schools has, wliile helping some of the newer 
^boarding schools, in jurcfl many of the old foundations in remoter 
listricts ;('') the scramble for endowments has eot^enderLd in 
:>nie cases a commercial spirit far removed from the love of 
'I r ' own sake, which collegiate endowments ought 

•r «r»d re;^ard;(') the examinations themselves, 
either by their too e^»rly date(^) or their distracting number 
ad variety (evils which are, however, considerably lessened 
iy the grouping of different colleges), harass the schools and 
listurb the regulaiity of their work, and may sometimes keep 
3ys waiting at scIjooI when they had better be at the univer- 
sity ;(•) and, moreover, the nature of the examinations is alleged 
flo be causing income causes undue specialisation in Htudies.(^") 
Tlie last clmr»56 is in many ways the most imprtant, and 
lis for more dotatied invtistigation. That the evil is felt in the 
chools appears from the evidence of Mr. Eve and Mr. Storr. 
The former would '* }>e very glad to see colleges giving their 
scholarships for a rather wider range of studies, and not 
necessariiy for gre.»t excellence in one particular subject 
. . . Speci disation begins in the school, and my ex- 
perience is that it begins in the school nmch earlier tlmn it 
did when I wjusut Kch«)d myself/X**) Mr. Stoi the 

absence of '*ali-roim<l .'^iholarships/* informed us i ^ who 

are likely to win scholarships are allowed to drop in part, or 
m some cases entirely, all other subjects of work except that 
subject in which they are going to compete/ '(*^) 
Nor m this t > to premature specialisation dented by 

university :s. *' In tlie case u( schular^liips for 

maihcrnaticfl or natural science^ and in a less degree for those 
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*' ia history, the early specialisation enoourajjed by scholarahif 

** resulta in sojne caae^ in «n ihiboral eJucauon,"(*) Aoothe 
writer explain"? the actual working of the systeui, ** Schoolmastel 
** have found that scliolai-sidps in modern history and scienc 
'* are attainable by dull 1 ojh, while, owing to the condition 
** of coinj>et!tion in lustory, and the fact that advanced scit-oc 
" must (econoniically) lie outside the avera^ school curricultin 
*' the com I >e tit org are fewer than in classics or mathcmatic 
** Hence thev apecialine dull boys in these subjeL-ta from an earlj 
- a-^e/X') The Rector cf Exeter Cidlcge thinks that •'th 
** proportion of scholarships given for proHciency in claasics 
" at the |>resent time, excessive/ "{^) The President of Ma^ale 
on the other hand, believes that specialisation is probably worail 
rn mathematics, and not unusual in hi^^tory and natural science, 
but tliat it is less observable in the case of classical scbolarshipsLi 
as ih<^ examinations for the latter indude a greater variety 
subjects, (^) 

144, A jemedy for this evil is indicated by several wiiters, and 
notnbly by the President of Curpua Christi CoUeg*^, Oxft«r 
who suggests that ** the more equable intellectual devehjpmenl 
*' of boys woidd be promoted by encouraging in our schoUrshi|] 
" examiuations some cimpetent kriowledve of other subjecti 
** tatight in schools in addition to the main subjects for whic 

'* the scholan^hip is awarded Possibly the res 

" might be that a lower standard than at present would 
'* attained in the special subject of each scholarship examinatioo 
•' but in the long run this defect w^ould be far more than comJ 
•' pensated by the wider interests and increased intellectua 
'* aptiuude of our studonts/Y*) It is certainly desii^ble that, 
fai" as may be, youths should be elected to scholarships ^yt^optsr^ 
spejn rather than propter i^em, for promise of general ability 
rather than for precocity of special attainment.(^) 

Is it desirahle to ivipose a poverty qualiJiccLtion 
eaiulidates for enitrance scholarships t 

145. A question closely connected with that discussed above 
the p' opriety of confining the award of the entrance scholarshi 
to poor students. Upon this subject there is evidently a 
variety of opitiion* Only two indeed of those whom we ha 
consulted ajipear to regard the present system of open competi 
tion as beyond the reach of criticism. Professor Hollaad is 
" strongly of opinion that there should l>e no restrictions on the 
'* ground of poverty/' and Mr. Raleigh, while thinking it righl ' 
that a college should give special assistance to those who cannot] 
come to the university without it, holds that scholarships and ex * 
hibitions are prizes and should be open to general competition.^) 
Several writers, on the other hand, draw attention to certain evih 
produced by the |jresent arrangements. Mr. Huddleston poin 
out that *' in competing for college scholarships and exhibitio: 
*" not only has the son of well-to-do parents the advantage 
** fii-at-class school training, but he can command, if thought 
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" ex(>edient, spL'tnal private tuition in view of the college 

•* examination. Proceeding to the university, these well-to-do 

'* Bcholars and exhibitioness are aljle to push up the standard of 

" living, and make it difficult for poorer Htudents to Hve economi- 

" cally.'X*) Mr. Arthur Sidgwick s<ys, " there is no doubt ^^^ itL?s'^kcml*^'^^ 

*' all that many college scholarshipi are held by men whose 

" parents could easily afford to pay the full expenses of their 

** education," and that this is " plain waste of endowment8/'(^) lj'jj^^*(,jj*; 

and similar evide.iee is given by the President of Coi*pns kemo. 

Cbristi College, Mr. Oscir Browning, and Mr. Wclls.("^) 

On the other hand, it is clear that the extent of the grievance Meniorendft»ndS 
may easily be exaggLrate<h The Rector of J+]xeter College^ '""^ 
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informs us, that in his own college 

who have held scholarships for some ^^ears past, could not have Trinity/oiinb, 

come to the university without substantial aid. In every college 

there are far more men than formerly whose fi'iends make a 

great struggle to send them to Oxford, and who are obliged to 

practise the most rigid economy. The advantages oE Oxford 

are now by no means C4>nfined to the well-to-do classes. College 

scholarships, as a matter of fact, largely benefit poor men, 

though not limited to them,"(*J Mr. Matheson believes that (*» ^*("l?"" 

a very large proportion of the existing holders of sdiolHrships Rector or Kief- 

and exhibitions (he is speaking of tliose which nre open and 

given purely by exatjiinatiou) w^oiild find it impossible, 

and many more would find it difBcuit, to come to Oxford 

without such help/X^) Mr. Strachan-Davidson baa "made ^'^^tJ'Ji^^^'^^ 

inquiries as to the circumstance of the open scholars and ran^"®* 

exhibitioners now in residence at his college. The result is» 

that he finHs in nearly every ca«?e that the holders are in need 

of assistance. At the present moment he knows of only one 

notable ipsiance to the contrary, and in this case the bolder 

contents himself with using the right to wear the scholar's 

gown, and declines to receive the emoluments to which he Ik 

entitled. In most ca^es the recipients coidd not liave come to 

the uni%*ersity at all withont assistance ; in others, they could 

have come only at the cost of much pri%^ation. In a few 

cases he received the answer that one brother might have 

been sent withont emolument, but that it depended on the 

Bncce^sof the first whetlier the parents couUl afibrd a university 

lucation for the second.'X'^) 12 ^J'*- s*«^**^^*^ 

And there are olivious advaritages in the present systt^m, in Memornminni. 
spite of its oceasionxd anomalies. Open competition has con- 
ferred dignity on tlte college scholarships. The scholar's gown 
is a distinction, and no longer, as in former days, carries with it 
the stigma of poveity. This advantage is strongly urged by 
Mr. Sidgwick, who points out that *' the honour and position of 
'* a scholar are bigtdy vidued, and act as a stimulus to industry* 
** The stigma of poverty is severely felt by ttie young, and it is 
on rdl grounds undesirable tlat, in a society of young students, 
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*' the despised servitors and sizars of days happily byg 
should not be forgotten,{^) Professor Prothero and Mr. .' " 
point out that any lowering of the status of the scholars; 
have a bad effect both on the schools and on college Hf^-C") 

146, Nor ia it easy to find a remedy for Buch evils as 
inherent in the present system witliout being inquisitor 
arbitrar)^» or unfair. Were reganl tu }m had for the j - 
circumstarjces of all aindidates, only poor students Ijein^. 
to compete, it would often be difficult to assess the claims 
I'elative poverty, '* A poverty clause," says Mr. Matlieson^ '" wou 
** Ix^ difficult to work. If liberally drawn it would effect con 
** paratively little saving, while if too rigidly divawTi {Le.^ witln 
" definite limit ol: parents' income without regard to £unil] 
•* necessities), it must exclude many members of a clasb not i 
" the absolutely poor, but of the comparatively poor, the sons < 
" the poorer clergy^ teachers, and other prof e^sional and busic 
*' men, who give their children the educational atmospben^ 

' which tita them for university life, but are often not rich 
'* enough Uy send them to a university/\"^) 

147. These difticultiL.s have led some to look to the action of 
local authorities as aSorJing the best means of remedy, ilr. 
Gerrans thinks that *' it wuuld be better that local authorities, s 
" knowing the circumstances of each case, should award bursarii 
*' tenaljle at tlie university, and that colleges should add 
" distinction' schular ' or ' exhibitioner,' as the case may be, aft 
'' due exaniination.(^) Similarly, Mr. Grose suggests tlijit 
*' would be Well if there were funds attached to schools 
** districts, nppropiiated to the assistance of poor students 
*' the school or district, who have proved their merit by 
" scholarships or exhibitions and who re^juire further asaist 
" The circumstances of a poor man are test judged in hi 
'* own neighbourhood, and help of this kind is perhaps rathe 
" a local duty/'C') The Dean of Christ Churoh points ouil 
that '* in many phices endowments might well be a 1' 
** hy local authoritie.g, who might send poor student r. 
" own town or district to iJxford or Cambridge, providir 
" them wnth sufficient means and iHicom mending them foradrai 
" sion to a college with the status of honor.ir}^' scholar, lionor 
" exhibitioner or coimiioner as the college authorities, aftei^ 
** inquiry, might decide.*' In the good administmtiou of sue 
endowments, he points out that the local committees fo 
university extension teaching might often render valuabb 
service.f^) 

148* Another remedy, however, not inconsistent witJi this, com* 
mends itself to the large majority of those who have favoure*! ' 
with suggestionR on this difficult subject. In their judgment ii 
would be possible, witliont altering the conditions of open exami^ 
nation or the status of theschnhxrs, to reduce the annual value 
the scholai-ship to an amount variously estimated at 50Z., 40/.J 
80/. or even 20/, a year, the balance thus saved l-eing spent ii 
increasing the value of supplementary exhibitions to beaTvarded 
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only to Bcbolars who could privately show tiieir need for further 
ipecuniary aid,(^) At some colleges exhibitions are now awarded l'.l^f^^*|^J^^*^!' 
|to undergi-adiiutes who satisfy the Head that they require such v' ' - 'Vwioid 
[{assistance in order to complete their university course. And ^',u 

jihe arrangement seems to have worked so well that the way or'c!au!!'ihtt 
IiDfiy now he open for a cautious extension of the same principle. J^'T^''''/^' J;^'^^}*'; 
I Care, however, would be necessary to avoid the danger oi" 
J inducing a number of students of merely average ability to 
I«©mbark on an academic career for which they were imperfectly 

Iqualieed.f) 

149. But much may also be done by the pressure of public 
I opinion. If the eujoyment of large scholarshipa by the children 
jof wcll-to-do families becomes generally recognised us au improper 
1 use of educational endowments, there can be little doubt that ^,^ ^^^ ^-^nj, 

the wealthier parents will more commonly avail themselves of *n*i ^r. Mathe- 
the right to retain the status of scholar for their sons, while the nuTubrrof 
resigning the emoluments which legally accrue to it. Th 
opportunity of doing this is already atfoided by the statutes ot 
Bome colleges^ and, in the opinion of some of our witnesses, ef iS?Mcino. 
might well be more widely extended, (^) It should be pointed lu^torofExei 
out, however, that if the emoluments resigned by honorary prj ' 
scholars were expended in providing additional scholarabips for j^Jj'^JJ"'*^ 

competition^ or if lionorary scholarships were bestowed in i»r ^^^^ . 

addition to thuse ah^eaflj^ otfered, a large proportion of clever S»*^nn^r"iirnit 
youths might lie drawn to two nr three favourite colleges, with tmdS'i^^dn^tu 

' the result that the Fcholarship** offered by other foundations "piSiv nf^ 
might be filled by candidates wliose abilities would not at present «'^"q**^p*'jj 

I command success. MriwvUa 

suimHit thatsoino 

Are local reMriciions on college scholarskipd desirable 1 JJwn-ed'for 

150. Closely connected with the foregoing question is that of Ift'^'^/iMr^ 
the di'sirabihty of confining the compctitiuM for college scholar- pj^-irj^' ni ly 

or scholars in certain district^. Some of the old 
fis have got a bad name, arid we are informed that 
thej" bring in a class of men who would not gain scholarship 
open to general conipetition, and then these men seldom rise 
to the level of the other scholars among whom they find 
themselves. "(*) How this may come about is shown by 
An*''ther writ<*n '' Tlie best boys are sent in for open scholar- 
»hips» and the weaklings are entered for the close competition. 
Thi« de[»resBes the standard and frc'iucntly leads t<3 friction 
between the nominating and awarding hodieB,"(^) It is gene* <»} Mr, OiM-nn 
rally agreed that the ri vival of local restrictions, in crises where ^^'^^'^ ^'"' 
they have boi.'M aholished, would l>e undesirable and that any 
general return to the system of dose foundations would l>e a 
I tnistake. At the same time, a large bo<ly of opinion favours 
retention ami even the establishment of certain kinds of 
fcb' ' lirships, n^ an element in a general system of open 
^eoh'j^'- • -^ 
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J 51. (a.) — ^For example, scve»ral witnesses Lave spoken with 
ajjpruval of tlit» close attavlnucnt of j^ome great sclifX>l to a 
j>arbi< ular collegr. *' Tiie liisturical connexion between New 
College and Winchester, St Johii^s and Met-cliant Taylors'pj 
" ChrjNtclmivh and Westminster, will bear very close scrutiny. 
" No doubt it is open to criticism, and lias its weak points. It 
** will» bowevtr, f^ivuuiab'y cotnpare with the systt^m %vhicli has 
*' grov\n u]> under the inriueTice uf unlimited competition.' ( 
** A lon^ stand iu;^ i omiexion between a colbge and a great 
*' public s hool is to the advantage of botk*'(') The President 
of Magdalen calls onr attentinn to the fac:t that the scholars on 
these clcse foundations have for some time past reached a high. 
st»»udard of attainment, '' the Ireland scholaiiship> wliich is still 
" tlie most distinguished prize in the university, has, for many 
" years, with only a single exception, been won either by eq 
" * open * srholar at one single i ollege, or by a * close ' scholar atl 
" one of the colleges named/' (^) It should be noted, however, 
that the schools in cfuebtion draw their scholars from all parta^j 
of England, 

It will be rcmnmbered that the Oxford University Commis* 
eioncrs of 1852, while holding tluit ** to the efficiency of the 
** colleges, open scholarships to siipply good learners areas e^«8en- 
" tial as open fellowships to supply good teachers/' stnted their 
opinion that '*some exceptions to the general principle c-f setting^ 
" aside all restrictions uii^dxt with advantage be made in fiivour of 
'' schools connected with colh'gos."(*) Similarly, the Cambridg^j 
University Comniissionei's *'rec gnised in such foundations a 
" interest sutficiently definite and distinct" to be treated as 
exception to what they called '' the one good rule of mifettei 
'* and 0]Kn competition/'^'') But there arc still sorae who 
regard with disfavour a special connexion of this kind between 
a school and a particular college.(*') It may be argued that 
sclioolfe-lows are likely to deri\e more advantage from theiri 
university life if they are scattered over several colleges thaaj 
if thev are drawn toS!:ether into one, and that the whole 
university gains by the wide diffusion of the influence an' 
traditions of a gi'eat school. Many^ again, would tiike a middle 
view, andj though conscious of the objections to the system, by 
whicli the intinu/^cies of school life may sometimes be too closel ' 
reproduced at college and an undergraduate may live so entirel 
among his old sehoo If tallows as to l>e isolated from the rest oJ 
his college and the university, would, nevertheless, with the late 
Master of BaMol, be imwilling '*to gdve up the associations ol 
** William of Wykeham or the glories of King's College, Cam< 
bridge/'(') The lemoval of restrictions on fellowsliips and oth' 
changes in acnden.ic life have, it should be addeil, done much 
remove many of the objections which were felt to the close con* 
nexion between paiticular colleges and schools. The value of the 
connexion has iti ccnsequenee become more widely felt and tha 
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iliMwlMicks to it, though they may occas^oniilly re appear, have 
been gi*eatly mitigated. As things stand nt present, wlietber 
the close relation is advantageous or hnnufnl depends on the 
gtxjJ sense and loyalty of those coneerned. 

(i.) Several writei's regard with approval restnctions it> favour 
of 8pecial districts, the renioteness of which pla es fheiu Jit 
i¥yme disadvantage. Thus, tlie connexion of Wales with Jesus 
(^Jollege (Oxford), and of the West of Kn;dand witli Exeter College, 
are conira ended as satisfaetorr. *'The feeling of attach aient 
** between a favoured locality and a cf liege, tends at tlie |»resent 
^* time to hecome .stroaE;;er r;ither than weiker. There is a 
'* general sentiment in favoar of maintaining existing preferences. 
^ Where there are endowments at any college on which natives 
'- of certain lo alities have the first claiTu, persons are not uo- 
*' fre4uently drawn from those localitie^s to the university^ 
** even when they do not attain a srholarship or exhiljition, 
^ who would not otherwise come thithi^r/'(\) But the same 
writer adds that " a college ought always to have the power, 
** which it generally has, of tlu'owing open any close endowment 
•* for which there is no sufficiently qualified candidate/' This 
would act as a safeguard against tbe ohvioua dangers of such 
restrietion. 

(c.) Experience seems, moreover, to approve the connexion 
between local gi'Oiips of schools and tlie university. In this case 
the 8cholai"ships may either be tenable at a particular uriiversity 
or at a particular college. Each plan has something to recommend 
it. Certuin noi-th country schools have a special connexion with 
Queens College. Oxford, nnd we are informed thit the restriction 
works advantageously and has produced admirable results.(") 
Dr. Percival, on the other hand, while endorsing this view, is of 
opinion that the system would be improved by confining the 
scholarships toagroupof seheols, biit leaving the winners free to 
choose their own college. The cliief iidvatitai^e claimed for 
these close foundations is that they stimulate higher education 
•in country districts which, without thenj, would dip back into 
a lower f^tandard of inatniction. " It is mot imj^ortaiit that 
" the first grade element in grammar sehoi h ami utiier sclioola 
** of that type in thinly peopled areas should not ije alloweti lo 
" disappeai'. , , , . The question must not be settled 
" on merely numerical grounds ; the number of boys pissing 
*' to the univei'sity may be **malb but i* is a great miitter 
"* for the school and for the uei;^dil?oorhood to maintain the 
*' contact with the university unimpaired , and the loss to the 
" higher education of any aeveiance of this connexion would 
** 1 e gix*at/X^) Another writer believes thnt a duly guarded 
system of restriction would be in the interests of poor stud etita and 
of the local schools, «ind wouM piovide the unlvei^ities " with a 
*' more varied Held of catdtdates, often possessing more originality 
•^ and more force of character than llmt from which they now 
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(«) Dr. Percival, 
15,767-9. 
(») Mema of 
rresMent of 
CC.C. 



(«) Mr. Bowen 
10,66ft-7 ; and 
cf. Vice- 
chancellor Ward, 
who thinks tho 
tendency may 
have been 
relaxed, 14.708. 
Cf. Mr. Glaze- 
brook's Memo. 



EnECT OF Age 
OF Matricu- 

ULTIOV Oy 

Schools. 

(»J Vioe-Chan- 
cellor Ward, and 
Principals 
Kendall and 
Bodington, 
14^654-8. 
and 14,708. 

(•) Vice-Chan- 
cellor Ward 
thinks there in a 
little in 
Manchester ; 
but a committee 
is considering 
the subject, 
14,045-6. 
Principal 
Rendall states 
that at Livi'rix»f)l 
almost all that is 
serious is pre- 
vented by the 
age limit or the 
coUegre, 14,t]5h. 
Mr. Kitchener, 
however, VI., 
p. 135, states that 
" there is a 
stronger feeling 
in Livci pool 
schools t luin 
elsewhere that 
boys are at- 
tracted away Loo 
young to the 
colleices." 
Principal Bod- 
ington states that 
at Leeds there is 
very little over- 
lapping, 14,655. 
Ci., however, Mr. 
Laurie,VII.,p.l44, 
who reports the 
grammar schools 
as complaining 
that the York- 
■hirs College 
competes with 
their top forms. 



** draw."(^) It is interesting also to note tliat, in the case of the 
scholarships established as a memorial to Mr. George Moore, the 
promotera began with an entirely open system of competition for 
th^ diocese of Carlisle. The diocese, however, includes Barrow- 
in-Fumess, and nearly all the exhibitions were carried off by 
children connected with the highei^grade board school in that 
town. This was found so discouraging to the more remote and 
country districts that the system was changed in such a way 
as to encourage and protect the scattered country schoola In 
the judgment of Dr. Percival, a similar restriction might 
also be necessary in the case of other scholarships,(*) and his 
view seems to be confirmed by another vritness,^*) who would 
exclude the large public schools from the competition for the 
purely local scholarships. 

The effect on seccyndury schools of the age at which it is 
now cwatorruiry to Tnatriculate at the university. 

152. It is well known that in the course of generations the 
normal age of matriculation at the[universities has steadily risen, 
and the effect of this on the secondary schools and the educational 
life of the country has engaged the attention of several of our 
witnesses. "Whether the tendency for the limit of age to 
advance has continued during the last few years is uncertain,(*) 
but the usual age at which youths now go up to Oxford and 
Cambridge may be roughly stated at 19. In the Victoria 
University residence begins at a somewhat lower age, though 
the standard may vary a little in the constituent colleges. 
Thus, the Yorkshire College has 5 students under 16 years of 
age, and 24 between IG and 17 ; all the rest are over 17. At 
University College, Liverpool, there are 2G students between IG 
and 17 ; 39 between 17 and 18 ; 47 between 18 and 19, and 37 
between 10 and 20. At the Owens College there are 41 students 
between IG and 17, and 923 above that age, there being in 
the aiiis department alone 304 students over 20 years.C^) 

According to one view, while the danger of an early age for 
matriculation is that the university may overlap tho school, 
the objection to a more advanced age is that the school may be 
encouraged to do work which properly belongs to the university, 
and that some students may be lost to the latter through 
inability to wait so long before beginning their professional 
studies or commercial career. With regard to the danger of 
the univei-sity competing with the school, our w^itnesses from 
the Victoria University believed that there is no serious over- 
lapping in the case of the colleges at Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Leeds. (^) 

153. As, however, this view does not seem to be universally 
accepted, we may take this occasion to point out tliat a 
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eartfdn amount oi overlapping between school and university i^ostr onm 

is unavoidable and need not be disadvantageous. Boys do luLvrJyr! 

not all leave nchool at the same timc5 or with the same attain- 

ment^, A hard and fast line drawn between school and 

tie • ' -tvidie* would rtiuit the proper freedom of Ixith 

in.s' , and prejudice the interests of nifiny pupils. The 

undesirable form of overlapping is when the university oi- 

univei-bity college draws Ixyyn away too Boon from the diS' 

cipline of school, or when the sch<x>l keeps back youths who 

would gain more from the freedom and keener competition 

of the univei-sity thtin from the prolongation of their school 

life. In these matters no absolute rule can be laid down* 

Much depends in each case on the character of the pupil and 

on the nature of the school, but the danger of objectionable 

overlapping, as Mr. Kitchener points out, is *' not more than 

** can be e^^ily guanled against by a good understanding 

'* between the university antl school authorities/'*(*) and, in so <') Mr. 

fai- aa complaints of ovei lapping have arisen with regard to vL^p^'m 

the university colleges, it should be remembered that most of 

ti^em are still "young and pioneer institutions, engaged in a 

** missionary work, in trying to raise the standard of education 

*• in the manufacturing districts, . . . and compelled to ^n ^^ ^11^.^^? 

** struggle against temporary difficultiea'X^) vlupliis. 

154. The principals of the constituent colleees sf^ve interesting age of &Liriub-| 
evidence as to the age at wmcn matriculation may be expected Victoria 
to take place in the Victoria University. Dr. Ward thinly 
that **We cannot expect university education to be largely 
" taken part in, in the great northern centres, ujiles.s we 

"** generally regard 17 or 18 as a suitable age for beginning 
" university \vork/'(^) Mr. Rendall is of opinion that students (*) 14708. 
of natural science rightly begin at about 17 years of age, 
and students of arts at 18; and that women students are 
wise in beginning their course at a rather later period tlaan 
inen.(*) As for the age at which a lad should leave school for u»7os, 
I the university, much depends on whether, if he remains at 
[•Bcliwb ho will have the necessary conditions of intellectual 

3mp^*tition suiTounding him,(^; Thus, you tlis will tend to leave (*> H7W. 
smaller secondaiy sclioola for the university at an earlier 
than they would bo encouraged to leave the larger ones. 

155. A.S to the proper age of entrance at 0.x ford and Cambridire. at oxronn aiiI 
imvii la some dinereuce 01 opinion. Among our witnesses* tltere 
rens HOme who thought that the older custom under which boys 

[went to the universities at an earlier age was better than the 
pntseut practice.(*) They ur^ed that, if boys could go sooner, <<)^O^Yoati| 
aiure fathei-s would be able to send their eons to the university, ^^,^'' 
lud that the rise in the age, by lengthening the peiiod of W'««'i<''*^ 
&<lucation and deferring entrance to life, bears hardly on the 
|K)orer parents, and especially on thoso who desire their sons to 
mUit profussiooH for which a long and expenaive training is 
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discipline whicli ib suited fur younger boys is not adapted 
the older oiies, the order of the school is aj>t to become relaxe 
or its rules to appear inappropriate. The advance in the age 
which boys leave school Win iiscribed partly to the incr^sed 
pleasantneMs ul' seJiool lifC; partly to the de^sire to retain croc 
athletes iu the Bcliool, partly to the fact that tl.e competit^^ 
for college schohirships m open up to 19 years of age.(^) * 
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156. On the other hand, some headmastei-s of ^rent experien^ 
upheld the view tliat IH or U) was tbe best a^e for entering tl 
miivtrsity.(^) Those who maintain this opinion, argue that tl 
school woidd be injured b3^ tlie loss of its best monitors at an 
early age ; tliat the standard of attainment, botli at school and tl 
universities^ has been raised by the prulongation of school Hfej 
and that tbe inrreased provision of scholai-HhipH fully cirapensat 
poorer parents for the lengthening of tbe period of education. 




157. A middle view, which may be taken to harmonia 
more extreme upinions, is that urged by iJr. Percival, who 
out that tb*'re are two elapses of boys at a public school, " those 
" who rise to the top of the schtjol, and who are better oeciipie^^ 
" at .school up to the age of 18 or ID than they wcmid be an^H 
" where else ; " and those who, frckui tlieir circumstances, have 
to complete their liberal education at 19, ami whose parents at 
prtsent as a rule leave them at school till that age.(^) For 
former class, he believed the present niTangeraeots to be 
suited,(^) For the bitter^ he thought that some of the coll _ 
should open hostels, in which youths, going up Uy the university 
at 16 or 17, might reside under certain restraints of discipline 
until perhaps the last year of their academic Jife, By this 
arranf^ement, tbe class who at present go straight out from 
school into business or to prepare for professions, would enjny 
tbe intclleclual stimulus of a umvei-sitj' education under condi- 
tions moditied to fit their age,(') while the advantiiges of the 
]>re8eiit system would be retained for those v?hi are able 
qualitied to beneht by tliem. 
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Hotv far the present an^ngemenU for the 
education of girls are correkftcd with those 
uviverfiil les, 

iMFLCK^cj^oF 1 58. Several cf those whom we have consulted laid stress on 
OK secokdart im[rerfeet coniiexii^n between the universities and the secondary 
^^'^GULsf ^^ schools for girls, ai.d vaiious aspects of the question are dis- 





* Ou ihm qiiCiition it Mcmoraiidum h\ one of our nieiiibeis (Mr. Lvtteltoii) m^y 
be referred to* Vol. V., p* 7. 
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cussed at length in the iateref 
Sid;^wick.(0 Anotlxer writer, 
not place the universitieHS in 

nient made for the ^»enefit of girls,("^) holding that 
*' education of women ought to be worked out by %vomen 
** and on iiidei>endeDt lines;' But this view was excep- 
tional Professor Henry Sidgwick after nctin^ the imperfect 
correlation between the univcrBities and modern aehools, wrote 
that ''the relation of Oxford nnd C^ind>ridge lo the sch*x)[ 
** education of girls is in a far more satisfactory condition, since 
" both universities have refrained in the c^i^o of women fmm 
'' requiring a knowledge of L:itin aiid Greek as a coritHtion of 
'* entering I he examinations that test acadennc work.('*) In 
connection with this matter, however, it shouM le noticed that Mtmoiijidu; 
the students at GiHon College are, by the rules of the college, 
obliged to take the Previous Examitiation, whicli rci[nire bt^th 
Latfn and Greek, the view of the College f>uncii being, as 
w^e undei'stand, that the course for its students shoidd be through- 
out identical with tliat of the underirradLiates, 
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Miss M. G. Kennidy points out as a cat;se atiect'ng the 
correlation of the schools with the universities I he interesting 
fact that, with two exceptions, all tlie public schools fur girls have 
grown up side by side with the colleges for women ; an iucn^as- 
ing proportion of the women students have been drawn from 
them, and in turn the students have gone to them as teaf-hex's. 
Tills leads to an interchange of communication as to common 
aims and mental needs, which should gi-adually bring about a 
satisfaetoiy correlation of anangement, and she proceeds to 
show thatj for example, out of 0(37 students of Newnluun Colle-jje 
no less than 374 adopted teaching as a pi ofession* Thus the 
schools and the colleges, acting and reacting one on the oiher 
during the last 20 yeai-s, have together felt their way toM*ards 
the settlement of the type now taken by the higher edncn lion of 
girls. She also thought that the opening of ihe univt^^iiiitifs' 
honour examinations is giving definitentss to girls' uihii ati(iii.(*) J^^^JJf . 
Miss Kog©rs» while not desiiing to see girls' schools ** classicized/' Momomndun 
thought that definite prepanvtion fortlie univeisity shouhl begin 
in the last two years of a girl's school course; that the more 
advanced teaching in girls* sehools >honld be under the care of a 
competent classical scholar ; nnd t!i:it there shonkl le more com- 
munication bietween the mistresses of schools and women 
llnive^^ity teachers.(^') The difficulttesfelt by Miss Rogei^ niay, C^„Jj'p^ji,i 
however, he due not so much to insufficiency of opportunity in 
schools where the classical scholars are so abundant, but to tlie 
fact that a university course is often determintrl up4>n fur a girl 
quite late in her school career, which career itself begins later 
than docs a boys In som? girls' scht^ols tliL^ necessary pro- 
vision is simply m^de by Substituting Latin for Girunm at an 
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early stage, and Greek for French in the last year or two for 
girls with any prospect of a university career. 

Several writers also dwelt on the disadvantage under which 
girls now suffer from the want of sufiELcient endowments, 
especially for scholarships.^) Mr. A. Sidgwick informed us 
that, " apart from school exhibitions and close college exhibitions 
" confined to boys from particular schools, there are annually 
'' awarded in Oxford about 150 open scholarships and exhibi- 
" tions to boys, of the total value of about 10,000i., and to 
" gills about six scholarships, of the total value of 250i." ; 

A somewhat larger question, but closely connected with the 
same subject, was broached by two writers who drew atten- 
tion to the fact that, at some of the universities, " while a man 
" who has resided the required time and has passed the required 
" examination is allowed a degree, to a woman who has done 
" exactly the same it is ref iised."(-) 
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159. Several witnesses laid stress on the imperfect connexion 
between the universities and many secondary schools of the 
modem type. " University recognition of such schools is 
" essential, and would benefit both school and university."C) 
It appears, indeed, that there is veiy little contact between the 
higher and lower grade of Secondary Education in this country.(*) 
Thus, the headmaster of the higher grade elementary school at 
Leeds, at which boys and girls are prepared for the universities, 
st-iited that he " cannot get boyd to go to Cambridge, and has 
*^ iiad no boys express a desire to go to Oxford."(*) It is 
alleged that, to some extent (opinion would differ as to the 
degi-ee), this ftepaiation between the older universities and a 
brnncli of Secoiiilary Education which is daily growing in 
importance, is caused by the retention of Greek as a necessary 
subject in the curriculum of Oxford and Cambridge. Upon 
tliis matter several of our witnesses expressed themselves in 
tlie strongest terms. It does not, however, fall within our 
piMvince to enter upon this difficult and luuch-debated question, 
further than to call attention to the testimony which has been 
oifertd to us on the subject. ('') 



The connexion betiveen technological iTistruction and the 
universities and university colleges. 



uwKERsiTiM^ 1(50. Different opinions are held as to the degree in which a 
coLLKOEs AM> univcraity should connect itself with technological studies, and the 
present may be regarded as a time of experiment, during which 
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the various universities ia England are approaching^ the question 
from somewhat different points of view. The ur<^ent import- 
ance of maintaining^ a high stanJanl in the education of tliosc 
who propose to underttike the iluties of instmctors io technical 
institutions is, of course, admitted on all hao^is. For, were the 
training of this class of teachers to become na now or mechanicah 
the technical school might eventually prove an actual obstatde 
to industrial progress. But there ia far fmm being general 
agi'eement as to the place in which the training of these 
teehuical teachei'8 may best be carried on. 

161. In France and Gennany, the work is almost entirely 
carried on, not at the xmiversities, bat in separate institutions^^ 
In England, thei'e ia a tendency to attach certain parts of these 
professional studies to the universities. Thus, Cambridge, 
by establLsliing an honour coui'sc in mechaniiim and applied 
meclianics, has definitely accepted technology as an academic 
subject (^) The Victoria Uniyei-sity has brought itself into close 
relation with the technological needs of the surrounding districts, 
though, in respect of the Owens College, Principal Ward and 
Br, Wilkins regard the correlation as being less satisfactory 
than, if some better tciits were prescribed for the award of local 
scholarsliips, it might easily become. (■■) The University of 
Durham has encouraged technological instruction at the New- 
CJSfitle College of Science, with which its statutory connexion 
has recently become more intimate. The recognition and 
furtherance of apjilied science foiiji an important jiart of the 
scheme recommended by the Gresham Commissiunei's for the 
new University of Lotidon.(*) Both by Oxford and Cambridge 
special encouragement has recently been given to the study of 
the science and pmctice of agricaltui-e by tlie award of diplomas 
for proficiency in that subject. 

One of our informants, however, speaking with spechil 
reference to Oxford, expressed a " fear that technological in- 
** struction and scientific teaching may become separated/' 
"At present," he remarked, ''technological institutes appear 
** to stand out of all relation to the univei^sities. It is impor- 
" tant that the latter should not cease to perform their 
" proper fimction, viz., to provide a thorough scientitic eduea- 
" tion for those who are likelj^ to be allied upon to teach 
'" technical subjects ; and it is equally necessary that technical 
*' schools should aim at educating as well as trainiog. More 
** frequent consultation between the teaching authorities at the 
*' universities and the various technical schools would be 
" beneficial to both and to scientific education generally.'' (°) 

162, The last point was emphasised by the representatives of 
the Victoria University, who drew our attention to the evils likely 
to result from a confusion of the functions of an apprenticeship 
or trade Bchool with those of a higher technical institute or 
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polytecknicuvi^i^) A university college Fiiuatecl in a lar 
mat lufacturiDg or industrial centre will, whether a constituent 
mtsmber of a tinivei'sifcy or not, naturally and effectively unde 
take the duty of providing those higher branches of technologic 
instruction in which theoretical knowlcclge or Bcientific traini 
are of pre-eminent iinportanee.(~) Besides such a hii:jher schq 
of technical studits, liowever, a great town will need 
institution in which may be given less advanced forms 
teaching But ifc would be a great error so to equip 
last-named institution as to enable or encourage its staff 
compete with the profeasora of the university college.(^) Between 
the technical aide of the university college and the ordina^| 
technical school there ^hoidd be close relations, but no eoinpe^^ 
tion. The one is the supplement of the other, not its rivaL 

In the development of technical instruction in England close 
attention has rightly been given to foreign, and especially to 
German, experience* But in the matter to which we have 
alluded in the preceding paragi*ap!i, a too hasty imitation 
German laoJels may lead to wasteful expenditure and diipli 
tion of effort. When provision for the higher tectmical inatt 
tion began to bo made in Germany, the universities stood ale 
from the movement. They were unwilling *'to admit witi 
*' their walls a class of men who would be likely to devote thf 
'* selves to industrial pursuits ; nor would they lower or alter 
" the fitaiidard r -quired of university students, on entrance as 
*' ascertained by the * leaving examination ' of the classic 
*' schools. Moreover, at that time the practical teaching evi 
" of the pure physical sciences was only in its infancy in tl 
" university,(*) 'i1ie result wns that technical instruction, even 
in it^ highest grade h, had to be provided by new and inde- 
pendent establishments. Hence followed the foundation of 
great poljHiecljnic schools. 

Uiit in England the [position is different. Here the develop 
ment of technical instmeticjn has been less rapid than 
Germany ; the need for it having been less acutely felt. In the 
meantime a grent change has ci>nie over our universities, wluc 
have shown much interest in scientitic education and ^ympntl 
with its various developments and their bearing on natior 
need5.(^) It naturally followed, therefore, that when theder 
for higher technical e hication began to show itself in our ^ 
centres of industry, the univei^sit}^ colleges, which were aii 
established in those to\vns, set themselves to meet this n^ 
educational need, their efforts being so successful that wit! 
recent year^ they have received large grants from tht State 
enable thern to make n>ore extensive and elaborate provision 
the new class of students thus brought within iheir wall^^. 

Thus in Englamb the university college has couib" 
its other functions some of thase of t[ie PohjtcvhnicMt 
should therefore be taken, in establishing municipal i 
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for technical teaching, to avoid inconsiclerate imitation of tlie 
German Polytechnic school, which, as we have explained, took 
its present form because the help of the univei^ities was not 
available. To set up a copy of a polytechnienm alongside 
of a well equipped university college would be waste of educa- 
tional effort, and would almost neces.sarily lead to hurtful 
competition, 

163. The relation of the university colleges lo technical instruc- 
tion has, moreover, led to further results in the educatioii?d Bystem 
of this country. Since their foundation, three of the chief 
university colleges have been recognised as the constituent 
mendjers of a new university, and anottier has Ix^en drawn into a 
sj>ecial relation to the University of Durham, Thus, our English 
academic organisation has been naturally brouglit into new 
i^dations to applied science, and, as the experitmce of one 
university has great influence u|>on the policy of the rest, there 
is reason to expect that technological studies will in the future 
receive an even larger measure of academic recognitiou.(''^) 

That this is likely to be the efl'ect of what has been already 
accomplished may be gathered from the remarks of the Qresliam 
Uni verity Commissionei's on this subject :^*" The question was 
** raised/' tliey Faj% " whether the gi"oup of subjects, comprised 
" under the head of applied science, should be included as such 
*' within the scope of a universily, or, according ti> the method 
** pursued for the most part in Fnmce and Germany, should form 
** a group outside the university sy.-tem. This latter view is 
not in accordance with the practice of this country, is not 
supported by a uniform opinion or practice abroad, atid 
appears to us to rest on tio suthcient grounds of reason. Its 
acceptance, ruoreover, would be in singular conflict witli the 
state of facts with which the university will ha%'e to deal. 
For it appears from tlie e violence that in the case of two 
colleges (Univer-^ity aud King's) the department of applied 
science is, if not the strongest, at least one of the strongest 
departments in each college/'('^) 

Thus it is probable that Secondary Education, even on its 
more technical side, will gradu^dly be drawn into closer con- 
nexion with the universities, find that the latter will, in this, as 
in other branches of study, be the training ground of a large 
I proportion of its teaehei-s. But the actual relation in which 
I each university w^ill elect to stand towards technological stu^Jies 
must to a great extent depend on its environment Thus, oh 
\ might have been expected from its pOFltion in an industrial and 
imanufactui'ing district, the Victoria University has led t!;e way, 
[though it^H representatives lay emphatic stress on the fact that 
[it re^raj*ds itself as not less concerned with literal hummiiores 
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branches of teclmological study, the new University of Lond" 
would have unrivalled opportiinitj^. And the c?onnexioii bet 
the University of Durham and the College of Science at Ne^ 
castle and between the University of Oxford and the Untve 
Extension CV>llegeat Reading, indicates the possibility of anothi 
means by which universities may encourage and develop the 
higher forms of technical education. 



The provision by the univerHties of teachers far 
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164 It ift clear, fi'om the evidence which we have receiri 

tliat an increasing proportion of the teachers in seoo) 
schools, both men and women^ are dra%vn from the nniv< 
ties-(^) In the gi'eat first grade schoola for boys practically 
all the masters are university gi*aduates.(^) There is also a 
marked increase in the number of university women who receiTii 
appointments as teachers in high schools for girls. Thus, out 
the 720 students who have left Newnham College • 
Octolier 1871 and June 1893, 374 are engaged as te-a< 
being I iea<l mistresses, and 105 assistant mistresses in endowed^ 
proprietary, or other liigli schools. Of the 170 students per-^ 
manently registered on the books of the Association for 
Education of Women in Oxford, 89 are teachers, or preparing 
tciicli, in secondary schools. Of tlie 29 women students 
Owens College who have attained a Victoria University d 
21 are engaged as teachei's, six being in endowed or otbi 
secondary schools of the hi^h school type.(^) Refereuce is 
madt^ to the fact tliat athletic skill is regai*ded as an impo: 
qualification for many assistant inasterslups.(^) It is stated h 
one wj'iter, that many secondary schools are showing a pret 
ence for having modern langi:ages taught by Englishmen wh 
have Ijcen at the university first and then have completed thei 
studies abroad. C') The special requirements insisted w 
the headmastrrs of various ty[)es of secondary schnol ii. 
assistant nmsters from the university are analysed in d*eUiU b 
a writer who has had special experience in tliis matter, (**) The 
appears to be a largely increased demand for gi^aduates 
teachers in the smaller secondary, and in preparatory, schools.( 
The returns from oui* selected are^ts show that in the priva 
schools for boys and girls respectively the per-centage of gradua 
teachers is ^7 * *S6 and 30 ■ SO.f'*) One writer believes that tb 
increase in the number of university men now seeking work 
schools has lowered the scale of salaries,(^) 

165. In the second grade schools, however, the proportion of 
university men is much smaller. We are informed that " 
'• endowett second grade scliools the princip^d is generally 
'* graduate and in most cases he has under him one or two m 
'* who are also graduates, but the whole staff seldom consists 
* university men exclusively. In private second grade 
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there is every variety of qualification, and a large number of 

Di nged in schools of this type after leaving the 

ui ^ ) Thus, in respect of the teaching staB* as well 

Ims the curriculum, the connexion between the older universities 
land the second grade school*? is still defective. Tliis, however, h 
jmucli le«s tnie of the University of London, a large number of 
the ' - in such schoolfl in and near the metropolis l>eing 
Jgran 4 tliat university. 

In the third gra^le gchoob there are among the graduate 
Iteachei's few members of the older universities,(^) the staff being 
[largely recrnited from the London University and the university 
[colleges. 

Many of our witnesses had formed a strong opinion that 

I gradua|e.s are often deficient in skill as teachers, having had no 

I training in the raetliods of education.<^) This subject, however, 

is discussed at length in another part of this Keport (see p, 205), 



The w&i'k of the wniversities in examinhig and inspecting 
ttehools mid in condtjuctimg ths local exwrniiiations, 

16G. To the great value of the services rendered by the univei- 
I si ties by the conduct of their various schemes for the examination 
I nnd inspection of secondary schools and for the examination of 
I individual scholarrt, testimony has been b<jnae by many of our 
J witneaae8.(*) The Oxford anrl Cambridge Schools Examina- 
[tioii Board, for example, is said to have worked exceedingly 
I well Schools which had no test at all have been brought under 
III test» and it luis gen<- rally awakened schools to a sense of their 
jduty,(*'^) Other witiiessey, speaking from experience in girls' 
[schools, stated that tlie certificate examination of tlie board is 
I '* very good."('^) Reference sliould also be niaile to the inspec- 
I tion and examination of scho<jls conducted by the University of 
London,(^) and to the lienefit which some of the secondary 
schools in Yorkshire are rec^-iving Irom the schools examination 
[ami inspcictiou scheme of the Victoria University.(^> Tiie eftect^i, 
iagain> of the local examinations conducted by the universities 
lliavo Ixjen highly commended, one witness stating that '* nothing 
has so much improved the schools attended by boys and girls 
from niral dL-tricts as the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations. The residt is to be seen in the much gi^eater 
appreciation by young farmers (from 35 downwards) of the 
advantage of education."(^) Another witness, speaking from 
fexperience of town schools, expressed " a very high opinion of 
y* the local examinations both of Oxford and Cambridge."(**') 

All these examinations have undoubtedly <lonc much to 
.miiie the standard of teaching in tlie lower and higher grades 
>f secondary ncho^jla. They have provided an impaHial teat 
rif aiUinment. They have the a/lvantage of being -i*' -"r^- 
^>rting* They Lave established a closer connexion 
QiuventitieH and secondary schools, and have fn 
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constaat coriimimiaition between tlie teachei's and the exam 
ing authorities. In the ease of the joint boai-d, great advanta; 
has }>een derived from the eomuion action of the universitieii in 
adiBiiiistration, while the diversity of management in the case 
of the lo^al ex.miinations, almost necessitated by the greater 
volume of work and the multiplicity of detail, has led 
many developraents which, white specially desimble iji view 
the great variety of ijchools under examination^ would probahl; 
liave been less easily undertaken by a combined authorii 
enjoying le^ss freedoro of independent initiative.(*) 

The great majority of those who have communicated with 
from the uuiver.-ities, concur in expressing a favourable opini 
as to the results of these examination3.(^) Two, however, m!ik< 
adverse comments, the one on the work cf the joint board.O t'n 
other on that of the local exaiiiinatioBs,(') the former on educa- 
tional, the latter on administmtive grounds. 

167. It will, therefore, be convenient to summarise thecriticiMns 
whicli have teen made upon these imiversity examinationK during 
the course of our inquiry. 

Two witnesse^^ complained that the university exammei 
were (occasionally deficient in special experience of the schools 
under examination, and oire of them urged that the staff of 
examiners should be recruited from public Bchovlmasters and 
ex-public schoolmnsters.(^*) The representatives cf the hear!; 
mistresses, on the other hand, referring to the joint board 
exaiiiination, expretisid them.Helve-s as *' well satisfied wi 
'' the papers on the wliole/'(**) and Mr, Eve pointed out tb, 
the general organi atton of tlie joint board examination ha« 
been materially altered by the criticisms of the HeadmastetB 
Conference.(^) To how great an extent the univei'sity auth 
rities welcome tlie suggestions, and are guided by tb 
experience, of the timchers, is shown hy the memoranda wit 
which they have favoured us. Thus, the Oxford Delegat 
of Local ExiOiii nations state that 'Hhey have always give: 
*' careful consideration to any representations made to them h 
" persons of experience in education." The delegates add. thai 
" in the appointment of exfi miners the delegates have alway 
*• deemed it a matter of vital importance to secure the scrvic 
'' of graduates who have had experience of school teaching, am 
" not luerely of the training of undergraduates. On the stal 
'* of examiners are retired school mastei^ and country clerg^anen 
*' acquainted with the needs and capabilities of secondmy 
•* schools* (^) The Cambridge Syndics for Local Examinations 
siuiilarly ** endeavour to secure in their body of examiners a 
** combination of those who i^re engaged in university teacU 
" and thnsQ who are immediately conversant with the actu^ 
'' state of education in secondary schools. Hence it will 
" found that a considerable number of the examiner* appointed 
'* by the syndicate have been actual teachers in sch<jols, or are 
" in direct and cmtinuous contact with school work by means 
** of the examination and person-d inspection of individual 
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" schools, which they umlertake on belinlf of t! e syndicate. 
** All the papers of questions are tlLscussed at meetings of 
" examinei*s, and are tlnis Lrought un<lL"r the cuoHideration of 
•* Clitics who ax't-' directly acquaint43<l with the actualities of 
** Secondary Education/X^) ProfrBsor Sidgrvdck considers that 
'* the want of experience of schi>ol teacliing has been a serious 
" drawback — as it is only by accident, so to say, that tlio syndi- 
" cate includes aiuong its nieinbeis any persons who Lave actually 
" taught in schools." But, the cftVcts of th^ draw-back, winch ia 
to some extent inherent m the system, have '* diminished as tmie 
" has gone on, partly through the experience acc|nircd by 
" examiners wliu have frer|nently insj>eeteil and examined 
'* in<lividual schtxds for the syndicate, partly through the 
*' experience gained by the managing secretaries who are in 
" continual communication with schoulma8ters/'('-) 

On the same subject the memljcrs of the Oxford and 
Oniibridge Joint Board re[mrt that " from t' e Hret they have 
" invited and receiveil criticism from inrllvidiud headniastei*s 
" and head unstresses ; '' and that they have haci several con- 
ferences with representatives of the Headmasters' Conferenee, 
the couneil of the Girls' Public Day Schools Com|mny, and the 
educational commilt'Ce of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
And they attribute nuich of the success achie\Td 1>y their 
labours " to the mairitenance of free communication between 
" the board (and, through it, the universities) and the schools, 
*' and to the fact that the board has heen able to secure the 
" services of some of the ablest members of the univei'sities, 
" ntany of them men uf experience in school teach ii)g.*X^) 

KiK Stress has ako been laid on the danger tliat some teachers 
are h^d to concentrate their attentiiii on tlve pupils sent in for 
the local examinationf^ to the comparative neglect of otheiu 
One witness said, that "in m.my schools girls are interrupted 
** in their regular work, and for a year do nothing but the 
*' particular subjects tliat they mean to pass in at the local 
•* examinations/*,*) Tlxe Cambridge Syndicate have no doubt 
that " this is a real danger/' but '* believe that in the case of 
** schools whi<*h regularly send in eandidafes, the danger is 
" connteractcd by tlie consideration that, althouL^h the special 
" preparation for the loc it examinations is confined t» certain 
" chisses, titere will be no constant supply of suitable material 
" for that fireparation to tnke effect upon, unless the teaching is 
" thoroughly sound tliroughout the school/'(") And Professor 
Henry Sklgwick points out in his nicniurandum Ihat the evil 
"might hi! adequately guarded a^^^aiiist by systematic inspection 
** and examination of each sehuol as a whole/\") He adds. 
that **it is obviously expedient lhat such inspection and 
" examination should be manage I by tlie bo<l^^ that manage 
" the external examination for which the school in question 
*' prepares/' 
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169. Another drawback which has been mentioned, is 
distraction of the schools by the multiplicity of different 
aminations conducted nnder independent authoriti^w(^) 
ev*il attaches to many other examinations besides those 
the direction of the uuiversities. Indeed, the oiily comi 
remeJy would be tlie unification of examinations in the 
of the State, But against this alternative the majority of 
witnesaea entertain far graver objection8,(^ The educatii 
council would, however, be io a position to lessen the p 
confusion by making arrangements willa the vai'ious exami 
authorities to recognise one another's certificates. 

170. Exception was taken by some witnesses to part of 
work of the university authorities for local exazni nations, 
the ground that the system of simultaneous written exami 
tion injure 5 the teaching given in schools by discou 
variety in method and curriculum. Those who held 
view pointed out thut the method of the simultaneous writ 
examination was introduced as " a cheap and convenient de' 
'' which could be readily employed to cure idleness 
" itietliciency on the part of the teachers, but that it fails 
*' discern or to encom*age the best way of teaching/'^ 
should be remarked, however, that in 1857 and 1858 the Oxford 
and Cambridge examining authorities availed themselves of the 
only metlnxl which it was really practicable for them to prop 
in view of the circumstances of the time. Many of the sch 
were poor, some were unwilling to welcome examination 
the universities insisted oa the more expensive system of 
inspection, their useful labours would have been confined witi 
far narrower limits than hns happily been the case. Much t 
they have done in stimulating secondary schools to hig] 
standards of efficiency and excellence would have remaini 
undone. There can be no doubt, therefore, that they were w< 
advised to adopt the system of simultaneous exami Dation papei 
at the outset and tliroughout the eariier stages of their worl 
Nor, indetid, is it likely that so convenient and eeonoinical 
system, which has special advantages of its own, will fall in 
disuse. For it is a real merit of the system that, within ee 
Hunts, it secures '* an independent test and attestation 
efficiency " applicable at the same time to a Lirge number 
diflereat schools, and therefore available for purposes of 
comparison.('*) " The wide co;b petition thus introduced, and 
" thi^. publicity and the identity of the standard, serve to 
** deteriaine the position of en eh school relatively to othe: 
" Deficiencies, moreover, ai*e brought to light which may esca] 
** notice when the schools are considered siuglj^, and an additio; 
** stimulus is applied."(^) 

On the other band, it is to be generally admitted that the 
method of simultaneous written examination, Cf>nducted by 
external authority over a wide area is open to grave object ioj 
Thus, Professor Henry Sidgwick writes that *'a draw 
** inherent in any system of external examination, Uhh in 1 
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** tendency to haniptr a good teaclier in his choice of educational 
*' methods and instruments, and to encourage the use of methods 
** which, tliougli well adapted to secure success in oxainination, 
'' are not so well adapted for the communication of solid 
** knowledge and the development of inteilt^ctual faculty."(') 
The force of this objection ha;; clearly been recognised by the 
Cambridge Syndicate and the Oxford Delegacy from an earl}^ 
stage of their work, for, from 1862 and 1877 respectively, they 
have maintained, in addition to the examination of individual 
boys and girls by means of the local examinations, an alternative 
system of inspection dealing witli each school as a whole. The 
method of the Cambridge S^oidicato is to appoint an examiner 
or eximiiners to conduct an inspection or examination according 
to a schedule, drawn up by the school authorities, shovtiog the 
work prepared by the school " The syndicate are anxioxis not 
" to interfere unduly with the freedom of each school to develop 
'* its work according to its own ideal, and, there fiU'Cj the utmost 
" freedom is allowed in the prepai'ation of the schedules/' The 
exaauner in his report deals, n«^t merely with the actual 
attainments of the pu[*3ls in the subjects presented for examina- 
tion, but also with any points affecting the efficiency of the 
school, such as curriculum, the staff ot teachers, and the school 
buildings. The same examiner is generally appointed for two 
or three years in succession, this arrangement giving continuity 
to the estimate of progress while preventing the examination 
from falling into a groove, as might hapfjcn if the same examines 
took the work for an indefinite ]>eriod, Tiic oral examination 
of da^ee forn>s part of tlie inspection. (^) 

Similar an-angements, though diffeiing in details^ are made 
by the Oxford Delegacy for Local Examinations. Inmost of th^ 
schools inspected hy them, the upper forms are examined on the 
papers of the local examinations proper, with or without a few 
other papers specially set* Lower forms may be examined 
either (l)by means of etisier papers specially set and looked over 
by the examiner appointed by the delegacy ; or (2) by means of 
paj^ers marked by the tea.chers and submitted to the examiner of 
the delegacy, who inspects and repoi't^on them ; or (3) vivd voce. 
The delegates allow any combination of these methods which 
the circumstances of each school may require* They report that 
'*' they usually find that tlte authorities of the schools desire to 
*' have some vivd vore examination at least, and they are of 
'* opinion that this is a valuable lest of the genera! comjition of 
**. schools, especially of the lowest foi ms, but of little use for 
** discriminating between individual pupils/X'*) 

The methods above described form a valuable alteraative or 
supplement to the system of ajiplying a simultjineous test to 
the individual scholars in a large number of schools. According 
to thehr needs and circumstances, schools are able to select ona 
or the other metliod of examination, each of which has its o^ti 
drawbacks and advantage^. The system of iiispection allows 
more reg-uxl to be given to tlio special conditions of each school^ 
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but at the same time it is necessarily inoi'e expensrvep Mid {fc i 
provides a difleient, if not a leas seftrching, test of coinparalive 
efficiency. But, by means^ of it, vivd voce can be nm*le to pW 
a more or leas impdi-tant part in tlm exaioination, and the 
syllabus of examination can foliow the curiiculum of tU« 
individual school, instead of, in large measure, prescribing tli& 
cuiTiculum (or a number of schools by appointing set booka 

It was ou the ground that the local examining authorities set 
presci-ibed books that Mr. Craik preferred the system of tht 
Scottish leaving certificate exauunation.(^) To prescribe books 
for examination is apt, he argued, to narrow the education given 
in the schools. It should be remarked, however, that thn 
system of set books is not necessarily inherent in the method of 
tbe local examinations.(-) 

171, Another objection to the system of school eraniinaiions 
conducted by on external authority was of a more general 
character. It was stated in detail by Lord Beay, who nrg*iJ 
that " we need great elasticity in secondary schools, and should 
** not stei-eotype education by any kind of examinations which 
" are held by iHjdies of outsiders.' ** I do not wi^h/' he said, " to 
" make the leaving examination by an extraneous bo<ly the 
** be-all and end-all of the teaching of a school. The respon- 
** sibility for the education given at a school must not be 
" transferred from the teacl^ei'Sj or from those who a|>point and 
" control the teachers, to those wlio, unconnected with the 
" school, set examination papers/' Sets of examination papers, 
he went on to say, are not a substitute for sound methods of 
examination and systematic grading of schoola **I attach 
" mueh greater importance to the organised inspection of the 
" schools and to the certificates attained by the teachers them- 
** selves, to tlie chai-aeter of the staff' of the school, to its 
** discijdine, its method, its spirit, than to the number of passe* 
'* which its pupils obtain or the hnnoui's they icay obtain at 
** leaving examiiifitions. I do not think tliatyou can judge of 
" etlu cation by exammational resu!ts/'(^) 

Tlus view throws the chief stress on inspection, on wldcli it 
relies for a continuous audit of the efficiency of schools in place 
of the periodicid audit which is at present furnished by means 
of external examination. The examination would thus, in so 
far as it is regarded as supplying a test of comparative efficiency, 
fall into a subordinate position. ISo lon^'cr needed as a stan* 
dard by means of which ihe work of one school can be measured 
with that of othci-s, it could be left more to the teacher hiii.self» 
and, therefore, allowed to adjust itself more freely to varieties 
of curriculum. 

But it should 1:k» remarked that the tiniversity examinations 
for secondary schools havo gnnvn up in the ab«enco of any 
system of organised inspection. They, therefore, seek to 
combine two functions, viz., to provide a test of the work in 
each individual school and an external standard liy which the 
merits of different schools may be compared. The methods of 
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these examinations must, therefore, necessarily he somewhat of 
the nature of a compromise, seeking to unite, as far as possible, 
freedom of examination with tlio strictness of ii comparative 
fce-t, and the difficulty of comhining tliese two ohjects bec*)mes 
the ^atater, in pi'oportion to the variety in the curriculum and 
methods of the schools examined, Ab niiglit be expected, tiicre- 
foT'e, the methods of tliose of the university examinations which 
concerr* the higher secondary schools have been criticised on the 
one hand as not necassarily maintaining a unrfuraily level 
8tandardX\) finr), on the otlier hand, as not having sutEcient 
regard to the kind ui' school examined.(") 

The regulations of the various authorities show what care is 
taken to secure elasticity togctlter witli a sufficiently uniform 
standard. Thus, the IjOndon Univci-sity examinations for 
schools " follow, as nearly m possiblL% the course of the ordinary 
" school work," imd schools desiring; to be examined are invited 
to specify '*the extent to which the teachers of the school will 
*' Ixi willing, if desired, to assist in conducting the exami- 
*' nation/' The examiner visits the s^diool and reports '' on the 
" work of each clnss, on the proficiency attained in resi>ect to 
" each subject of in-tructioo, tind on the method, discipline, and 
" general condition of the school. X'O ^ome secondary schools 
in Yorkshire have avaih^d themselves of the Victoria University 
schools' exaruination scheme, to the gi'eat benefit, we are 
mfbrmed, of their educational work, ** The headmaster of the 
" grammar school in a siuull town or country place, no matter 
" how fible he rnay l>e, insist tend in course of time to get cut 
*' of touch with new edMCiiMonal developments, and must find 
" tliC criticism and su^^f^^estionH of someone who is a thorough 
" master of his subject and comes to inspect his school of great 
** value/*(*) Similarly, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board provides for elasticity in tiie case of the certificate 
examinations by the Viirieby of .'-ubjects offered to the candi- 
date's choice and the option of selecting n h ok or period 
alternative to thoce [a-escribed in the regulations, and, in the 
case of school examinations, by holding examination by means 
of {mpers, or orally^ in auy subject forming pjirt of the course of 
a school of the highest gi-ade. In all ca-es of school exami- 
nations, the hoard rerjuires at lenst one examiner to visit the 
school, and at a fair number of schools a rivd voce examination 
is conducted in some or all of the suljects of insti'uction.(''^) The 
board has also provided for the iuBpectioo, hy examiners 
appointed by the Wu'd, of answeis to pripei-s set by them and 
of marks assigned to these answers by masters at the scliools on 
a scale fixed by the examiners. This methorl of inspection, 
however, is never applied to work done for the purpose' of 
obtaining certificates. 

Uniformity of standard is sought troin year to year, and 
doubtless obtained, by means of a system of revision hy a 
practically permanent stafi* of central examiners, and by cer- 
tain general regulations as to the range of knowledge to be 
required from candidates in the highest form of a first grade 
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school. (^) It is clear, however, that this system of central 
revision, combined with visits hy the examiners to the indi- 
vidual schools, is necessarily somewhat elaborate, and might 
not be easy of application to the whole of England.(*) The 
difficulty of maintaining equality of standard does not pre- 
sent itself in the same degree in the case of the London 
and Victoria University Schools' examinations, as both are 
at present conducted on a much smaller scale. So long as 
the examining duties of a university body are comparatively 
limited in extent, it is doubtless easier to find examiners able 
to report on the general arrangements of the schoola At the 
same time, it does not follow that the schools' examinations 
of the joint board, though generally limited to the upper forms 
have failed to affect the whole of the schools examined. On the 
contrary, " the work of the lower forms is really and efficiently 
" tested by the examination of the upper forms, where the 
" result** of the gi-ounding in all subjects is put to the tesfC*) 
The " inspection," however, of the joint board has not meant com- 
plete inspection of the general arrangements and currictdum of 
the school, though, under exceptional circumstances, an examiner 
has been requested to report on the general arrangements for 
teaching a particular subject.('*) 

172. Two of our witnesses, therefore, have expressed a pre- 
ference for a change of system. Mr. Storr advocates an examina- 
tion on German lines, " the masters in schools conducting the 
" examination with some outside assessor to see that everything 
'* is fairly done, and that a tolerably uniform standard of 
" attainment is preserved." Desiring to secure " uniformity of 
" standard with the greatest diveisity of subjects consistent 
" wuth that uniformity/' he suggested that the general lines of 
the examination should be laid down, the authorities of each 
school conducting it with an assessor.(^)* Mr. Craik drew our 
attention to the Scottish leaving certificate examination, which 
allows each candidate to take as many or as few subjects as he 
likes, the exaniii:ei*s reporting how high a standard the candi- 
date htLS leached in each subject offered by him. The other 
examining: authorities, such iis Oxford and Cambridge., the 
Scottish Universities, the Civil Service Commissionei's, the 
Medical Con: cil, the Law Societies, and so forth, are left to 
decide which and how many cei-titicates they will require their 
applicants to produce.('*) The work of paper-setting and look- 
ing over answers is to a large extent done by professors of the 
univeiTsitics, and special arrangements are made with the joint 
boards of Oxford and Cambridge and of the Scottish Universities 
for conferences as to the standard of the examiiiation.(^) 

Both these systems, however, involve a general system of 
inspection of secondary scliocils, distinct from the system of 
examination.(^) But in judging the work of the university 
examining authorities, regard should be had to the fact that 

♦A Memorandnm on the working of this Abiturieuten Examen in Prussian 
Secondary Schools has been prepared by one of our members and will be found in 
Vol. v., p. 27. 
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consideratioDs of expense would in any case have mtide it 
impossible for them to require icspeetionof all schools examined 
by them,(^) The, Oxford and Cambridge Board also pointed 
out " the difficulty of providing inspectors whose opinions would 
** be recoo^ised tm authr^ritative as against that of a headmaster 
*' of a public school of the first rank. It muHt be remembered 
** that for' a coraprehensive inspection of this sort, much more 
** special and much rarer qualifications are demanded than 
** for an examinatinn in specific subjecta: '(^) ** The number of 
men/* wTites Mr. Matheson, " qualified to speak with autliority 
" on the general arrangements and conduct of, e.g., Eton or 
" Harrow, or CUrton or Rugby, is very small indt^ed, and it is 
" next to impossible to secure their services. Such men. to 
" speak with any weitrht> must be men of the very first rank 
" in the teaching pr^'feHsion.'^^*) On the othe> hand, the liefid- 
master of Clifton p)ints out in Km memorandum, that as inspec- 
tion» unlike examination, can be held at any time in a term, one 
inspector could take charge of 30 or 40 sehools.(*) We are 
loasured^ moreover, that ''there is nothing in the constitution of 
'* the Oxford and Cambriilge Schools Examination Board to 
** prevent its extending its work in this directioD, if requested 
** to do so by the anthorities of schools/'C^ ) And its clost^ com- 
munication with both tlie iibove univei-sities and with the 
schools which mainly feed them, and its knowledge of the 
personnel of examiners an<l iuKpeetor.s, vvould certainly, as has 
been remarked^ give it great advantages in tlie discharge of 
such additional duties. 

173. A further objection to the system of the uni\'eraity local 
examinations was urged by the President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxfrnd, who argued that, "however excellent their 
** results might be, they do not appear to be work which 
'* properly fallii within the functions of a univei'sity. A uni- 
" versity has a perfectly definctl sphere, namely, the promotion 
** of knowledge and the advancement and organisation of Hie 
" higher education, and it cannot step out of this spheie by 
" neglecting its own pru]>cr duties." In hiw opinion, " Oxford 
** hais suflfered much within the last 10 or 15 years Irom the 
*' undue development of these activities. . * , Many of our 
'* most active and premising men have been diverted from study 
*' and their proper educational work to popular, and ])ossibly 
'' more fascinating, labours, but such tis might be equally well, 
r* if not better, performed by many whom the republic of letters 
^' could lietter spare for the task.'X'^) 

On the other hand, Principal Kendall thought tliat these 
exttrnal duties and responsibilities did not distmct the attention 
of the universities from their more academic work. '' These 
" things right themselves ; examination work falls into the 
** hands of those best fitt<3d to discliarge it, and those who are 
** not fitted abstain naturally from the work of examination. 
" The universities are strong enough in men to have men whom 
** they can valuably use in all the work of examination that 
** comes into their hands/\') 
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Moreover, the assignment of precisely defined provinces 
different edticationaJ institutions ia foreign to the conditionH o^ 
our uatioual life. The Hmits of influence and responyibility ar 
hurd t*> draw, and could l>e effectually uiaintamed only under i 
more rigid system of State control than public opinion in thif 
country m likely to tolerate. 

174 It IS clear, at any rate, that the universities are necessiirilj 
concerned in tlie improvement of secondary schools, fioni whicli, 
directly or indirectly, they draw the ^*ent majority of thei^ 
undergraduates. The better the secondary schools, the higha 
may become the standard of academic work. " IntennetUat 
** education must necessarily be closely allied to the univer-j 
" sities, and, therefore, the universities are more or leas re^pon- 
'* sible for its eflSciency, because they can close their doors tc| 
** those who are ill prepared/'(^) and because they can exert, bj 
means of the examinations under their direction, a beneticii ' 
influence on the curriculum of the schools from which the 
undergraduates come. 

Moreover, by means of these examinations, the universitiel 
have liecome more familiar with tlic etlucational difficulties oj 
the schr>ols, and the schools with the requirements of the univer-^ 
sities. TJie need of such a connexion is emphasised by many of 
oar witnesses. *'The closer the relationshij^ between tleuniver 
" sitie8 and secondary schools in knowledge of each others 
" wants the better."(") Piiacipal Rendall would *' regret thdl 
" creation of a body of official examiners acting for a Depart* 
*' ment of State rather than a body of examiners who take 
** school examinations in conjunction with their work in the 
" university, because the latter are teachers as well as examiners J 
*' tbey are learning as well as imparting, for they are loarniua 
" school standards^ school methods, the suhjf^cts of study ail 
*' schools, and they enable the university itself to fonn a far| 
" bettL'r judgment of what standard should be requii-ed for the 
" whole aenen of examinations."^*'^) The same witness alsd 
regarded the administrative experience gained by a urdversit} 
body in conducting a system of examination, as in itself valuable 
to the university, and distinct in kind from the examinatioi: 
experience which miglitbe gained by individual graduates aciinj 
m their personal cnpacity. 

175. It is not. indeed, the duty of the univeiVities to oi'ganise oi] 
control Secondary Education,(*) Such a task is obviouslj 
beyond their resources, alike of men and of money, and one in 
which the State and the representatives of public opinion iu eacll 
locality must properly bear a still more important part. But 
on the other hand, they cannot sbmd aside from the problems of 
Secondary Education as if its condition nnd difficulties had no 
bearing on academic work. The schools and the universities ; 
liound together by ties which cannot lie weakened or neglected 
without injury to iKjth. And the efforts wliich Iiave been made 
bjr the univei*sities to fulfil these responsibilities, during a critictftj 
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sriod of educational change, have met with the succees ami 
ablic rtcognitioa which they fully deserve, 

The relatwn of tlniveraltt/ Extenaimi Teaching to 
Secondary Education. 

176. Though university extension lectures are intended 
Primarily for adults, it not unfrequently happens that a liimted 
dumber of the elder scholai^ in secondary schools attend the 

5urReH,and several winters have referred to the advantages deri\'ed 
&y secondary schools from this addition to their ordinary curricu- 
'itn.(^) The returns obtained by the Cambridge Syndicate for 

iOQJul Lectures, and the Oxford University Extension Delegacy 

low that, in ordinary centres, elder scholars from secondary 
dIs form from 11 to 15 per cent, of the audiences,('^) In 
ion, however^ the proportion is le-ss than three per cent.(^) 

lie vanouB authorities for univei^sity extension teaching do not 
biicourage the attendance of the younger scholars, and two of 
"lem refuse to admit to their final examinations any candidate 

ider 15 ye^irs of age, 

177. The coui'sps are however attended by large numbers of 
ersons who^ though not at school, are still within the limits of 
chool age. Several witnesses have urged upon us the importance 

of providing, by means of evening classes, for the needs of poorer 

■students who are willing to avail themselves of facilities for 

Dutinuing their education nfter the early end of their school 

)ife,(*) Principal SjTues, believing that this class of students is 

Imuci) more numerous than is generally supposed, points out that 
Ihe university extension system has 1>een '* most helpful '* in 
meeting their case. He thinks, however, that the universities 
ihould give more recognition to a high standard of knowledge 
acquired by means of private study and evening classes, " the 
I** degrees of the University of London having been must helpful 
*' to vast l»odies of students who never would otherwise have 
obtained a university t^dtJcati on at alL{°) Such encouragement 
ippears^ however, to be already given by the affiliation scheme 
bi the tTniversity of Cambridge, and l>y the higher certificates 
iwarded by the Oxford, Cambridge, and London authorities for 
[inivei'sity extension. It seums, therefore, to be the general 
Irish that while, as now, ** tlio univei-sitieif should, hy means of the 
university extension movement, bring themselves into connexion 
with education of very various kinds, and grant certilicates of 
official recognition for various branches of stmly, including 
technical proficiency of various kinds, residence in the 
universities with the degrees attained by a coui^se of study 
during residence, should, as heretofore, be connected with 
learning in the higlier sense/X**) 

Stress is laid on the s^ervice which the Uuivei'sity Extension 

olleges at Reading and Exeter, ha% e rendered to the class of 

^ounger btudenta who can only attend cx>urses of instruction in 

le evening. With regard to Exeter, Miss llontgonn ry writes : 

By far the larger propoition of children leave the elementary 
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" and seconclary schools at an early age, with no idea of 

*' on to the higher schools, where they do not find pr 
*' such teaching in Latin, modern languages, Englisli ^ogr 
** history, and nmthematicH, as would fit them for conn 
" life, clerkHhips, appointments in tlie civil service, &c, ; 
" waS| in fact, great want of such teaching as is given in iht 
" Gennan Realschulcm This w^ant [among othei^] the Teclmical 
" and Univei^sity Extension College supplies/XM Siinihirly, th» 
curriculum of the Reading University Extension College provide 
for the needs of those who come from the elementary or evec 
school, or from the second gi*ade achool at 16, as ^velJ aa tho 
who leave the first grade school at 18.0 

178. Several of our witnes.ses thought that the university ei 
tension autlioritie« might provide some of the travelling teachen 
whose services w^ill probably he required to give supple-mentaiyl 
instruction in schools {e.g., in history, literature, and geo- 
graphy) X'\) and more especially in schools situated in '7 
districts.(^) In order to meet this need, Mr, Raleigh s 
that the work of the university extension might be " »44pple 
*' nieuted by arrangements for giving instruction of a mo 
** elementary and systematic nature, than can be given in 
" short course of lectures. "('') This has recently been done bj 
the new regulations for class teaching in languages and matbe 
matics adopted l>y the Oxford, Cambridge, and London authori-j 
ties. While, however, the services of travelling teacJiers migh 
usefully be employed in many schools, it is clear that tic 
visits can only lie regarded as supplementary to the work of 
resident staff. It is on the daily intercourse between pupil and! 
teacher that tho more permanent influences of secondary edn 
tion depend. Occasional visits from teachers, who must neces*] 
sarily have far le^s knowdedge of the needs and character of 
individual scholars, can form do substitute for the work of Uie'' 
resident masters or mistresses, (*') Class work, for example^ 
must always be chiefly entrusted to the resident stalf of teacher^j 
and it is '' iu the claHS-room, not in the lecture room, that the! 
" more solid part of secondary education must always be carriedl 
*' on. Tho lecturer deals with his audience as a wdiole, thai 
*' teacher with the separate individuals who compose it. XVTiilel 
** the lecturer may not know w^hether his hearers work for them* 
** selves or not, it is an essential pai*t of the teachers function to I 
" direct the eflbrts of his individual pupils, to address hiniself to] 
" their diflerent difficulties^ to set them working on their owtti 
** account, and to satisfy himself that they understand what he] 
** teaches them. Lecturing may be occasional, teaching is necea 
" sarily continuous ; and, while the first may be efiectually don« 
*' by a stranger at coroparattvely distant intervals, the other must 
" be entrusted to some one in daily intercourse with his pupild» 
*' and in a disciplinary relation to them/'Q But it does not 
foUow' that t!ie lecture plays no useful part in school education.^ 
It is not a substitute for class work, but it may be made s^ 
valuable supplement to it. It may stimulate thought, give new 
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points of view, and add interest and variety to tlie instniction 
given in the clafs«.(M 

179. A similar eclueational difficulty has to be met when the 
lecture is used, not as a part of school work, but a« a means of 
imparting instniction to elder pupils who liave left school. It 
should be pointed out, however, that in the university extension 
system the lecture does not stand alone, but in followed by a 
class for further instruction, in which the student has an oppor- 
tunity of asking? questions and clearing up his difficulties, Oidy 
by attending these classes, by writing weekly papers for the 
lecturer, and by entering for the final examination on the course, 
can any person lie regarded as obtaining the full educational 
advantage which university extension teaching is designed to 
supply. Steps have also been taken by the various university 
extension authorities to provide speeial forms of class teaching 
as a supplement to the ordinaiy eourses, or as a substitute for 
them, in subjects for which the lecture is an unsuitable method 
of instinction.(-) 

180. As, however, the lectures are generally suspended through 
the summer, the interval between the coui-ses must be bridged 
over by some form of tutorial or class work, Mr. Headlam, 
who diseusses this difficulty in some detail, recommends "the 
** establi>ljment of strong and vigoroua unions of students of 
'* the kind which have often grown up round univei-sity 
** extension centres/'i;"*) Well organised associations of studenti 
are now found at all the best centres of university extension 
teaching, and facilities are also provided by the various imiver* 
sity authorities for continuing tlie instruction, begun in the 
winter, tlirough the summer montlis. Arrangements of this 
kind, however, entail much labour and continuous attention on 
the part of residents, and can only be made where there is a 
strong local interest in the work of the travelling teachers.(*) 
It has, accordingly, been found by experience that tlie value 
of university extension teaching largely depends on the volun- 
tary effort« of the local organising committees. It is, indeed, 
one of the great advantages of the system that it calls 
forth and makes use of local interest in higher education, 
Wbere the labours of a local committee have not prepared the 
way» the lectures have generally failed to attract large audiences 
or to draw together a body of real studenis. The formation of 
a strong local committee might, therefore, well be made a con- 
dition of financial aid. It seems better to work through the 
lociil univer.sity extension committees, where they already exist, 
and by means of small gi-^ants to enable them to put their work 
on to a more permanent and systematic basis, than to attempt, 
by means of lai'ger subsidies, to create suddenly a local interest 
and form of organisation which must necessarily be of slow 
growth. " When courses of lectures are pressed on a town or 
** village by an external authority . * , the responsibility of 
** local organiBatiou is sometimes lightly accepted by pci*8ons 
" who first underrate the difficulty of their task and then 
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" neglect it. Ab a consequence of this, the lectures have oflei. 
** failed in places where efficient local organisation would have 
** eufiiireJ their complete success."(0 B^^t exjierience has made 
it equally cldw that grants from a puhlie authority may be uf 
the greatest value in enaViling the local university extension 
committees to make their work moi^ continuous, more ays- 
tematic. and more available for students with narrow n)eaDSL(^ 
The provision of courses of higher instruction, arranged in 
educational 9e<]uenee and in sufficient variety to meet the neetk 
of different classes of students in frequently beyond the means 
of the local coniiuittees, especially in small towns and poor 
districts, where the need is often greatest. By the help of com- 
paratively small grants from pul>lic funds, mven in such a way 
as to call fortli local subscriptions instead of superseding them, 
increased service could be rendered by the university extensiou 
system to public educntion, "If continuous systematic <^ucBe$ 
** of study can ba regularly arranged, extending over a period 
" of yeara, and esj^ecially if they can be made to lead up 
" eventually to a univei'sity degree, many will be encouraged, 
** after leaving school, to carry on liigber education side by sid^s 
" with the learning of a trade or profession ... In any 
'* adequate system of secondaiy or higher education thorns 
" should be some means by which the pupils on leaving school 
** might have immediate ojrpoii unities opened up to them of 
" canying on special studies into liigber stMge.s, By means of 
" the university extensiim s) stem, this might be done in a most 
" effective and thorough way/X*) ** "^'he main function of the 
^' local lectures in relation to secondary education will consist 
** in carrying to a higher stage the education begun in schools. 
'' ami, in pnrticular, in keeping alive or reviving intellectual 
'^ interests which fire fostered by intelligent school teaching and 
" are only too often allowed to disappear in after years, owing 
*' to want of suitMble opportunity for their development/X"*) 

181. It ha'=j lieen pointed out to us, however, that the limitations 
of the present law prevent the necessary help being given to the 
s;)'stenKitic courses on historical and literary subjects which are 
much needed. Tlie committee of the educational committee 
of the Co-operative Society at Ttxlmorden write that" instruction 
'* defined f\8 technical is not the only instrijction needed and we 
" think that the scope of the Act ought to ho extended so as to 
*' t^ike in historical, literary and economic subjects.(^y The 
*' tendency of the Act is to develope a one-sided educational 
" system. If wo could have had a reastmable grant in «id| 
*• 'J odmorden would have looked forw^ard as regularly to a course 
•* uf lectures year by year as it looks to its dividend day. We 
** have an exceptionally good school boatd in Todmorden and they 
'' are doing far more in the direction of technical education than 
** we poH-sibly could. Yet three years ago our committee had 
** a cotn"se of lectures nnd a technical subject was selected. We 
" got *ML from the West Hiding Coinity Council and how was 
" it expended ? By covering the same ground that was being 
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covered in the same district by tJie school board. We mvAe 
no appliGition after wai-d, fur we regarded the money as almoRt 
wasted ; whereas, if w<* could have l»nd a gi*ant far a literary or 
historical subject, w»^ ^louUl have broken up new ground. 'X^) 
-We were also assured that the same view is taken by other 
workinsr men in Oldham, in the neigh bourliood of Bristol and in 
DomwalL And in a memorial fr«3ni 80 University extension 
Si^mmittees, 7l *' expresH i hemselvcs decidedly in favour of such 
au extension by the powers of the county councils/'^*) 
182. Several witnesaea refer to the help which teachei^ receive 
from coui-ses of unlvei'sity ext-eusion lectures. ThuH in Hudders- 
SeM tht* systeui " has been a verj' valuable stimulus to Secondary 
and Elementary Education. It has been of very great value 
to our ex-pupil teacJiers especially/'(*'*) At Heading and 
Jxeter, the classes are attended by large numbers of teachers.(*) 
Special courses for teachei^ are arranged by the Victoria 
Tnivei-sity in Manchester and Liverpfx>b The iiopurtance of 
this service is empha^^i'^ed by the Cambridge Syndicate wdio 
:>int out that " tlie lectures atford an opportunity for teachera 
to pui'sue their studies in their own special subjects, or in 
others, and thus contribute towards keeping up the freshness 
of their teacbing/V'^i A special me uioiandum iVom the same 
ly defici'ibea the university extension courses which have been 
pranged uiider the Norfolk Cciunty Council with a view to 
jiving fuHher qualifications to teacheia engaged in continuation 
Ljliools and village classes. Large numbei's of teachers in 
ecomJary as well as in elemenUiry i^chools have also attended 
ke vacation classes held at the diffcreut universities and at the 
teter Technical and Univei*sity Extension College.^*) 

183* The establislimeiit of university extension lecturer has led 

in many towns to further tdueaiional develupments. Thus " the 

desire for advanced education in ShetHeld has been greatly 

stinuilated by such movements as the utdvensity extension, 

the Gilchrist lectures &c. We liad large audiences attending 

these lectures and elasse-s, and the public mind was being 

educated. *\*) In Somersetshire, again, the inereasiiig interest 

educational niatteis is partly traced to the work of the 

^fiiveridty extension lecturers,('*) In Sheffield, the Firth College 

ras **the natural outcome of the Cambridge University 

■' -iitn Cla8sea"(^) Anrl the same movement led up to the 

^oiuntuf University College, Nottuigham. Witlun the 

last tV-w years, the ehction of a university extension lecturer 

to a studentship at Christ Chuich, Oxfoi^d ** with a view to 

giving system and completeness to the educational work of 

til' : 1 he at Reading *' has led to the foundation of 

\iQ, 1 usion College in that town, and the action of 

Cambri'l i icatc for local lectures has similarly brought 

aut the I _. „ imeut of the Teclinical and University 

^xiension Ccdlege at Exeter. Tliese colleger appear to have 

eeo iDstnimeotal in co-ordinating the educationa* agencies in 
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Part IV. 
Recommendations. 

Having now descril>ed the present state of schools and oth^ 
educational agencies in England, and examined the various pro- 
posals that have been laid before us, and the ar^ments by which 
they are respectively supported, we may proceed to state the 
measures which we lminl»ly recommend to Your Majesty as cal- 
culated, in our opinion, to biing about that correlation of existing 
agencies and economical application of existing funds^ which are 
required for the proper organisation of Secondary Education. 
Here, as elsewhere in this Repoi-t, we include Technical Ekiuca^ 
tion in the term Secondary, and we desire our suggestions to 
be taken as bearing upon both alike. 

These measures appear to fall into five classes, viz. : — 

I. Those which relate to the constitution and powers of a 
Central Authority calculated to briner the State into 
a fitting relation to Secondary Education. 

II. Tliose which relate to the constitution and powers of 
Local Authorities, rural and urban. 

III. Arrangements for the better organisation of s^^bools, 
including — 

The kinds of schools needed, and their classification 

and co-ordination. 
Special i)rovisions for rural districts. 
Local governing bodies o** schools. 
Scholarship-? and exhibitions. 
Examination and inspection. 
IV. Financial arrangements. 

V. Questions specially affecting teachei's, including the 
registration of tea.hers and their professional 
education. 

L THK CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 

uTHORiTY ^ ^^^^ have already (see ]\ 04) stated the reasons which lead us 

EQuiRED. to believe that some Ci'ntral authority is re([uirul, with power to 
discharge certain finictious whicli are of common concern to all 
j)arts of the country. Nearly all the w itnosses who have appeai-ed 
before us have argued in favour of the creation of such an oi'gan of 
the State ; and the need for it is indei d sho\\ n by the fact that two 
organs exist which practically di-charne some of the functions 
proposed to be allotted to the new authority, viz., the Charity 
Commis.sion and the Science and Art Department. We are 
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however, anxious to disclaim at the outset any wish to aet up 
a new branch of the Executive Government with the duty of 
effecting reforms and compelling obedience to its commands. So 
far from desiring that Secondary Education should be a matter 
for a Department of State to control, we propose to leave the 
initiative in public action to local authorities, and to pre- 
vent even those authorities from superseding the action of 
individuals. So far from attemptinoj to induce uniformity, we 
trust that a free and spontaneous variety, and an open field for 
experiment and enterprise of all kinds, will be scrupulously pre- 
served. We conceive, in short, tliat some central authority ia 
required, not in order to control, but I'atlier to supervise the 
Secondary Education of the country, not to override or super- 
sede local action, but to endeavour to bring about among the 
various cogencies which provide that education a harmony and 
co-operation which are now wanting. 

The functions we propose to entrust to this authority will be 
presently specified in detail They will include a general over- 
sight of the action of such local authorities as may deal with 
Secondary Education, the suppljHng of information and advice to 
those authorities, the power of framing or approving schemes for 
the reorganisation of endowments, and rules for the application 
of public funds, the deciding of appeals from local authorities, 
together witb some measure of jurisdiction over those impor- 
tant educational foundations which, being used by the 
country geueirally, canuot properly be subjected to local juris- 
diction. And with these will go the management of a Register 
of Teachers. 

2. Tlie central authority ought to consist of a "Department of 
the Executive Government, presided over by a Minister respon- 
sible to Parliament, who would obviously be the same Minister 
as the one to whom the charge of elementary education is 
entrusted. In order to secure harmooy and ec'^nomj^ in the 
working of the various branches of the Education Office as thus 
enlarged it seems desirable that there should be under the 
Minister a permaneot Secretary with a general oversight of 
those several branches. Whether there should further be created 
a staff of officials for Secondary Education, distinct from those 
who administer the work of the present Education Department, 
or whether that Department should merely be expanded and 
strengthened to undertake the new functions which we propose 
to have devolved upon it, is a question which may be left to 
be settled by those who will have to organise the office. The 
new work, however, will be in some respects so unlike the 
work now being done, as to require different methods, and at 
least some officials specially devoted to it Several of these 
would naturally come to the new department from the bodies 
which we propose to merge therein See paragraphs 6 and 7 
I post) 
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Eivcinosix 3. Mo«t of the work to be assigned to the new Centril 
covjciu Office wouhi iiatm-ally, Ije despatclied by the Minister ami 
his departmental statf in the tLsual way. There will le 
some matters, however, in which the counsel of persons 
specially conversant with edncation and holding an indepr^ndent 
position, may be so helpful, and there \^nll be some duties in 
their nature so distinctly judicial rather than executive, as ta 
make it ilesirable to secure for the Minister the advice *»f persona 
not under liis official dii*ection. There will, moreover, be eome 
work to be done in a Central Educational Department, so purely 
prafessional, as to belong rather to an independent body thnn to 
a Department of State. For these purposes wo propose that iht?re 
be created an Educational Council, which may advise the Minisler 
in the first- mentioned class of matters and in api>eals, while Huch 
a professional fimction as the registration of teachers might U 
entirely committed to it We do not advocate such a council en 
the gi'ound that it will relieve a Minister of responsibility, t»ir 
we conceive that the responsibility both for general policy and 
for the control of administrative details ought to be his and his 
alone ; but we believe that the unwillingness which doubtless 
exists in some quarters to entrust to the Executive any powers 
at all in this branch of education would be sensibly diminished 
were his poJ^tion at once strengthened and guarded by the 
addition of a number of independent advisers. 

^ woST"^' ^^ Such an Educational Council ought to he small, not exceeding 
12 members. Of these, one-thii'd might be appointed by the 
Crown ; one-third by the four universities of Oxford, Cambri<ige, 
London, and Victoria (one member by each) ; and one-thiiil might 
be selected by the rest of the council from among experienced 
members of the teaching profession. The term of office might be 
six years, and arrangements ought to be made wliich w^ould pre- 
vent all the membei-s fmni going out of office at the same time, so 
as to secure the continuance and transmission of experience, and 
a certain permanence of policy. Once the council had been 
formecl, all the members ought to take part in the co-optation ol 
such mouibers a^ will from time to time have to be co-opted. 

It is not easy to suggest a satisfactory means of obtainii 
membera who^e mode of appointment will tend to secure the ^ 
independence ; but on the whole we think tliat this object may 
best be attained by allowing the universities to choose a number 
of the members equal to the number chosen by the CVown ; 
and this plan would be in accord with the policy which has 
CK)nf erred on the universities the right of appointing persons 
to sit on the governing bodies of some of the greatest schot^ls, 
as well as with the right similarly enjoyed by them oF nomi- 
nating some of the members of the General Medical Council** 



♦ The Geneml Medical Council meeu only twice h yciir, but U k modi 
(2B perwinH) than wc think the Educarional need be, and some of its im.^, 
have to trnvcl from Scotknd and Ireland, Fflch receives besides his titrvii 
expenses a fee of hi 5*» for every day curing whieh the council aits. 
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"We were at one time disposed to recoaimend also the election of 
some members of the council by the teaching pmfession as a 
wholo, a scheme siippoHed by not a few witnesses, bat the 
practical dithciiltics iu the way of arranging for such an election, 
by a vast number of persons scattered over the country and 
divided into several sectionji with interests not altogether the 
fiame, appear to us to be at present insuperable ; and we there- 
fore think it better to attempt to ensure by the method of 
co-optation the presence of a professional element.* 

It will nevertheless deserve to be considered, after the register 
herein-after recommended has been formed, whether regulationu 
m^y not usefully Ixj framed, under which thase who arc to 
constitute this professional element may l^e chosen on the 
xecommendation of the teaching profession itself instead of at 
t!ie discretion of the co-opting members of the council. 

5. The Educational Council should meet at least four times a 
year, and at such other times as it may be callet] together by 
the Minister. Its meml>ers should be paid their travelling 
expenses and a fee (to be fixed by the Treasury) for each day of 
attendance. The Council should have power to appoint a 
standing committee, or other committees, and to entinist to 
these committees such of its functions as it may think fit, and 
it might be allowed to appoint, with the sanction of the Minister, 
a-ssessors to aid it for special purposes. 
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Helation of esdatvng Auihrnnties to the new Cent^v^l Educational 

Authority. 

6» On a balance of the considerations which suggest and 
dissuade the merging of the Charity Commission in the Central 
Office, a difficult question fully discussed in an earlier part 
of the Report (see ante, pp. 88-98), we conceive that the 
gain of bruiging the wliole management of educ;itional endow* 
'nients under the direction of a Minister responsible to 
Pai^iament and a Department equipped for the supervision ©f 
Secondary Education is evident under such a system. The 
policy of a Department is likely to possess more definiteness 
ond the power of carrjdng that pohcy out to be greater, than 
can be secured imder the present arrangements. Whether the 
present Charity Commission should he left in existence for the 
purpose of dealing with non-educational endowments, or 
-whether it ought to be placed under the proposed Minister for 
that part of its work also, is a question which may seem to ' 
beyond the scope of the Reference with which Your Jhijesty ' 
honoured ua We, therefore, confine ourselves to recommendinj 

♦ Upon tliJi nubject reference miiy be m&do to n licDionuidum by two of 
aiemben vhich will be fomid in tbe Appendis, Vol. V., p. 20, 
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that the work now done by the Charity Commissioners, so far 
as regards educational endowments, l^e tiansferred to, or placed 
under the direction of, the proposed Central Office, bat without 
prejudice to any existing right of appeal to the courts of law 
from decisions of the Charity Commissioners. (See pp, 22, 2$, 
ante,) 

7, For the reasons already stated (see p« 101, atiie) we think 
that the Science and Art Department ought to be absorbed into 
the reconstructed and enlarged Education Office, those of its 
functions which relate to Secondary Education being transferred 
to the new Department for Secondary Education, while those 
which t »uch elementary schtx^ls w^ould go to those officials of 
the Education Office who already deal with such schools. 
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Powers and Functions of the Central Authority for Secondary 

Education^ 

8. One of the first duties to be discharged by the Central 
authority will be to aid in the establishment of those local 
authorities for Secondaiy Education with which the next 
following section of this Report deala It will be there noted 
that we have thought it desirable to pravide for a certain 
amount of elasticity or variation in the constitution of those 
authorities, and for the appointment by the Minister of Educa- 
tion of a certain small number of their meral>ers. To see these 
bodies duly constituted, and to give them all such help as they 
need in setting to w^ork, seem to be functioiis in which the 
intervention of the Central Office is necessary, and may be 
exerted without any restriction of the free scope which we desire 
to secure to local action. 

9* We have already intimated our opinion that there are many 
districts where the existing supply of Secondary Education is 
veiy deficient, and not likely to be supplied by the growth of 
proprietary or private schools; and we further think that, 
although the local authorities which it is proposed to establish, 
will, in most instances, show themselves active in endeavouring 
to supply these deficiencies, still it cannot be assumed they will 
always have the knowledge, perhaps not always even the will, 
required to enable them eflectually to do so. We accordingly 
think it is desirable that some central authority should have the 
right and duty of requiring local authorities to fulfil the trust to 
be committed to them, and of aiding tltem in such fulfilment ; 
and we conceive that a precedent fo?* imposing such a duty uj^on 
a Central Office may be found in the duty east upon the Eiiuea- 
tion Dt-iiartment under the Act of lti70, to secure the per- 
formance of the obligation devolved upon localities by that Act, 
although the method prescribed by that Act would be inappro- 
priate to the present case. 

We, therefore, think that it should be the duty of the 
Central Office, as soon as constituted, to requii'e from the 
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various Local Authorities for Secondary Education (herein-after 
mentioned), a statement of the prorision existing, or proposed to 
be by them created, for Secondary Education in their respective 
areas, and to consider these statements for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether that provision is, or will be when the 
proposals have been carried out, sufficient in quantity and 
quality, due regard being had to the character and wants of 
the population of each area, whether urban or rural 

10* The difficulty of determining what in any given caae ia a 
sufficient supply of Secondary Education is greater than in the 
case of elementary education ; because the population of any 
given area is only one of several elements affecting the amount of 
the demand for such education, and indicating the type to which it 
ought to conform. The wealth or poverty of the inhabitants^ the 
nature of their oc:npations, the degree of culture they have reached, 
the possibility of exciting their desire for a higher degree, must 
all be considered. In ]>roposing to entiiist to a central authority 
the function of stimulating and advising local authorities in this 
matter, we do so in the confidence that an administrative 
department would proceed with caution and tact, judging each 
case by its own conditions rather than by any rigid rule, and 
endeavouring to lead and guide rather than to apply legal 
pressure to a dilatory local authority. The exercise of sui-h 
pressure would, in our opinion, be very rarely needed ; but in 
view of extreme ca^es we donbt whether it would be safe to omit 
altogether to provide for it. We, therefore, recommend that— 

The Central Office may, when it considers that a statement 
shews the provision of Secondary Education in any area to be 
defective, require the Loca! Authority for that area to take steps 
for making a doe provision, and obtain from time to time from 
the Local Authority an account of the action it ha^ taken for 
that purpose, and may, if it deems that action insufficient, con- 
tinue to require furtiier action, until the provision mado appears 
to it to be satisfactory. 

IL In the improbable contingency of a Local Authority 
refusing to fulfil its obligation, it should be in the power of 
the Central Office to withhold the grant which we propose 
should be given to Local Authorities in lieu of the present 
Science and Art grants (see para. 145), and even to forbid the 
application of the grant under the Act of 1890, in other parts of 
the Bxexk of the recalcitrant Local Authority, until the part held 

■ to be insufficiently supplied had been provided for. If it be 
suggested that even this pressuj© might fail, it would become 
necessary for the Central Office to consider the propriety of 
instituting such proceedings as the general law provides for the 
case of Local Authorities neglecting a duty caist on them by 
H statute. But we do not at all apprehend that any recourse to 
H such extreme measures will ever become necessary. 
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12. Though we slmll presently have to propose that Local 
Authontiea Bfiall receive the power of frammg schemes for 
educational endowments within their respective areas, a power 
now enjoyed by the Charity Conimiasion only, it is obviously 
neces&aiy to f^ubject those schemes to the judgment of a centra) 
autiiority hefoi^e they can be laid before Parhament or approved 
by Your Majesty in Council. We, therefore, recommeDd that — 

Where a Local Authority has (in manner herein-after men- 
tioned) framed a scheme rehxting to an endowment within its 
area, whether for the altei'ing the place or mode of application or 
administration of an endowment, or for the consolidation of 
several endowments into one, such a scheme shall to he sub- 
mitted to the Central Office, and that Department shall have the 
power of sanctioning it, or of suggesting amendments to it, and 
refuying its sanction except upon the acceptance of ihoee 
amendments. 

In many cases the Local Authority may feel itself scarcely 
qualified to pi-epare a scheme, and then the work will virtually 
be done by the Central and Local Autliority togetlier, the former 
supplying the general principles which govern these matters, the 
latter the special knowledge of the needs and ^wishes of the 
inbabiLants of the given area, 

13. The Central Office in considering schemes submitted tol 
it should take means for ascertaining the wishes of the people of 
the place, should give objectors to the scheme an opportunityj 
of being heard, and should, in proper cases direct a local enquiry I 
to be held (as is now done by the Charity Commissioners), mor^l 
particularly if it is proposed to divert non-educational endowH 
ments to an educational purpose. 

14. Any statute that may be passed for the merging of the ™ 
Charity Commissioners (wholly or partially) in the pix^posedH 
new Central Office, ought to provide that all the powers which 
titose Commissioners now enjoy, so far as they relate to, or can 
be used for the purposes of, educational endowments, should 
be transferred to and vested in the Central Office, but without 
prejudice to the right of Local Authorities to initiate schemes 
(as herein-after mentioned) for endowments within their 
respective areas and jurisdiction, 

15. We have already stated our view that endowed foandi^ 
tions which are non-local in their character, that is to 
which are mainly hoardiog schools, and are largely resorted to*'' 
l>y scliolars from far beyond the area of the Lo(mrAuthoi-ity in 
which the}^ are situate, ought to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of that Local Authority. To declare what schools miglit to be 
deemed to fall within this category is no doubt a matter of much 
difficulty, and not the less so because there are some foundations ^ 
which have grown from being local gi'ammar schools into whalfl 
are populprly railed '* public schools/' i.e., large boarding schoob^ 
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of the so-called ** first grade" type, while thero are others which 
show a tendency, after haviDg for a time drawn the bulk of 
their scholars from a distance, to become again local in their 
character The detei-mination of the particular scho*>Ls wliich 
are to be treated as " non-local '* must, we think, be loft to the 
proposed Educational Council, whose experience, judgment, and 
non -political character appear to fit it for this delicate task. 
The list once formed, it seems to follow tliat such schools should 
be placed under the supervision of the Centra! Office. {See 
para^^raphs 82, 85, post) We think, therefore, th:it that Office 
ought to have the exclusive right and duty of framlni^ as well 
as sanctioning schemes for schools which may be declared to 
be non-local, and tiiereby exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Local Authority within whose area they are situate. 

16. Where any question requiring adjustment or determination 
arises between two or mort^ Local Authorities for Secondary 
Education the Central Office should have power to bettlc it 

Questions (such as those relating to the establishment of 
scholai'^hips for several areas, or the use of schools in one area 
by pupils ft-om another) are likely to arise in which the action 
or jurisdiction of one Local Authority will touch or overlap that 
of another, or in which combination is desirable, arid from this 
contact disputes may occasionally grow. It is dosiraldc that the 
Central Office should have the function of arbitrating on and 
settling any such dispute. 

17. Where an urban Local Authority requests that the ai*ea of 
its jurisdiction may be enlarged, or where any Local Authority 
requests that it ma^^ be united with some olher Local Authority 
or Authorities, the Central Office ought to have power, after due 
inquiry, and after communication with any other Local Authority 
affecteJ, to effect such enlargement or union if satisfied that it 
is for the public benefit, and if the other Local ^Vuthonty or 
Authorities consent thereto. 

18. For reasons already stated (see p. 150) it will sometimes be 
the wish of a Local Autliorifcy, instead of setting up a new school, 
to acquire and use some existing proprietary or private school. 
Such a method, however desirable in proi>er cases, is t^vidently 
open to abuse ; and its application ought therefore to require the 
approval of an impartial authority, which can ascertain that 
public interests are not likely to sufler. We i*ecommend, there- 
fore, that — 

When a Local Authority, in pro\ddiog a due supply of Secondary 
Education, proposes to acquire by agreement a proprietary or 
private school, any arraogemi^nta it may make for that purpose 
ought to be submitted to the Central Office for its sanutic^n, 
and be valid only upon receiving such sanction. 

19. The Central Office should have power to appoint such "^t^oppS 
officers as it may find to be needed, to aid it locally jd the per- 
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formaxice of the work now done by the Assistant CommiasionerB 
of tLe Charity Commission, and also such work as may have to 
he done in the wiiy of supervising the application of grants 
made by the Central Office to Local Authorities or otherwise. 

20. The Central Office should have power to appoint persons 
to conduct such inspection as is herein-after mentioned, and to 
prepare and publish a list of persons duly qualified for employ- 
ment as inspectors by Local Authorities, and to sanctioD, on the 
application of a Local Authority, the employment of some o ther 
qualified person not included in such a Hat. 

2L The Central Office may advantageously compile anc 
publish such educational information as it may think useful, and 
should be prepared to advise Local Authorities and governing 
bodies of schools on educational matteiis/when refjuested so to da 

It should also have power to publish, and from time to time to 
revise and republish, general regulations adapted to the circum- 
stances of urban and rural districts respectively, regarding the 
sanitnr}^ aiTangements of school buildings and classrooms, sendiog 
copies of all such regulations to local educational authorities, 
such regulations to be enforced by the Local Authorities as herein- 
after mentioned. It deserves to be considered whether, in order J 
to mark the importacce of the subject, the minimum of require-| 
menU? relating to Jiealth should not be prescribed by Btatute] 
without prejudice to the right of the Department to raise that! 
minimum subsequently, if experience shall sliow the need fori 
doing so and public opinion seems likely to support such sf 
policy. 

Functions to be discharged by the Minister with the aid 
of the Educational Council 

We now come to certain functions of the Central Authority in 
which, as we conceive, a Minister will be aided, and public con- 
fidence in his decision increased, by the advice of an Educational 
Council such as we have proposed- In each of these functions we 
think the responsibility of the decision ought to rest with him, i.e., i 
that he ought to be able, if he tliinks fit, to overrule his Council fl 

22. Where any appeal from a decision of a Local Authority is 
given to the governing body of a school, or to the inhabitants of 
a locality, or to the owners or owner of a proprietary or private 
school, such appeal ought to be entertained and deteraiined by 
the Minister at the head of the Central Office, the Educa- 
tional Council having ' first examined into the matter and 
tendered to him their advice upon it. 

23* Any appointments of persons to be membei's of Local 
Authorities for Secondary Education, which may be directed to 
bo made by the Minister at the head of the enlarged Edaca* 
tion Department, ought to be made by him after having received 
the advice of the Educational Coimcil. 
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24 General regulations for the inspection of schools by LcHial 
Authorities (as herein-after mentioned), and for the holding of 
examinations under the direction of Local Authorities or other- 
wise, in manner herein-after mentioned (see paragraph 127, post) 
ought to be made by the Minister with the advice of the 
Educational Council 

25, Any jurisdiction (other than the fuoction of framing 
schemes) which may be conferred on the Central Office to be 
exercised over endowed schools, or other educational endowments 
declared to be non-Iocal in their character, ought to be exercised 
by tlie Minister with the advice of the Educational Council. 

Functions of the Educational Council alone. 

26. The only function, other than that of determining 
whether or not an endowed school ought to bo deemed non- 
local, in which we think that the Educational Council ought to 
act independently of the Minister and his Department, is that of 
instituting and keeping a register of teachers. This subject will 
be dealt with later, so we need here say no more than this — 
that while holding on the one hand that such a register must, if 
it is to be useful, be placed under the care of some central body, 
we hold also that such a body ought to be independent of the 
Executive Government. The duty of purging the register by 
striking off any person who had been improperly placed on it, or 
who had forfeited by misconduct his or her right to be on it, 
would, of course, also fall to the Council. 

27* While assigning the above duties to the Educational 
Council as those for which it seems needed and qualified, we do 
not exclude the possibility that the Minister for Education might 
find himself able to use it for other pui-posea also, such as for 
instance, in settliug those questions of curriculum and internal 
school an^angements, which may arise in approving schemes 
submitted by a Local Authority, as well as in framing those 
for *'non-lucal " schools, which are to be framed by the Central 
Office. Nor, ngain, do we exclude the further possibility that the 
Council may be made available for various purposes connected 
with elementary education.* Such a course would have obvious 
advantages. The council would constitute, if judiciously chosen, 
a standing body of skilled advisers, who might sometimes be 
able to aid him by acting as a sort of departmental committee 
to whom the Minister coidd refer, lor enquiry and report, 
questions on which he desired to have facts collected and sifted, 
or practical suggestions formulaterL In this way his hands 
would be strengthened by it. We repeat, however, that, except 
in those few matters which we propose to leave to the Council 
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alone, it should have no power to fetter the Minister's discretion; 
and he ought not to be required to record any reasons tcft 
diflfering from the advice given by the majority. 

Acnoir of 28. No One, we think, who has carefully followed the recom- 
^^^^SouxD™^^ mendiCtions which we have made on the subject of the Central 
wiraw ^Sow Authority, will suppose that they practically amount to an 
LiMiTg. extension to Secondary Education of the functions of the 
present Vice-President of the Committee of Council (with an 
altered title). Nothing, certainly, would be further from what 
we propose or desire. Though holding that whatever the State 
does for Secondary Education, it had better do through the 
Minister who is already responsible for elementary education, 
we should deprecate the extension to schools of a more advanced 
type of the methods and principles hithei-to generally appUed 
to primary schools. The law may, indeed, empower the Execu- 
tive to require from T^ocal Authorities evidence that they have 
provided such a supply of secondary instruction as their district 
needs, for if sucli a duty is imposed there must be some 
means of enforcing it. But when this has once been secured, 
a wider discretion ought, in our opinion, to be left to the Local 
Authorities than the local authorities concerned with elemen* 
tary education now enjoy. The interference of the State should 
be confined within narrow limits, and virtually restricted to 
the aiding and advising of the Local Authorities, the preven- 
tion of needless competition or conflict between them^ and the 
protection of private or proprietary schools from any disposition 
on the part of those Authorities, should such a disposition 
appear, to force competitors out of the field. Such a code of 
regulations and such a system of examination and inspection 
as the Education Department has applied to elementary schools, 
would, in our view, be not only unfitted but positively harmful 
to Secondary Education. 

II. — Local Authorities. 

We have found the constitution of Local Authorities one of the 
most diflScult, as it is certainly one of the most important, 
portions of our task. Both in town and in country, existing 
public bodies are, to some extent, in possession of the field ; and 
we have had to consider, not merely what plans were best in 
principle, but which could be introduced with the least friction 
and the least disturbance of existing arrangements. 

Area op Local 29. Assuming — what may be taken to have been proved by 
Manaoemem. ^jjg fo^jj jjjjQ^jj circumstances have forced certain bodies to take up 
and deal with the subject — that some local authority is needed, 
both in the country and in towns, to deal with the problems 
of Secondary Education — two questions presented themselves. 
First, what should be the areas of local management ; secondly, 
how the authorities for those areas should be formed. Recent 
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legislation seemed to indicate clearly that the proper rural area 
is the county, and the proper urban area the county borough. 
Sorae considerations pointed to a union of several of the 
smaller contiguous counties into one administrative area, and 
j otliers pointerJ even mora strongly to the inclusion of the smaller 
|[ county boroughs in the administrative area of the county which 
contains them. But the hostility likely to be evinced to such 
proposals dissuaded us from them, though we do not abandon 
the hope that a sense of the advanta.gi3i of combination may 
induce some of the smallest counties to unite, and many of thft 
emaller county boroughs to join tlieir county* Although we are 
aware that a desire exists among some oi the boroughs, with 
a population under 50,000 (andf not county boraughs under 
the Act of 1888), to be treated as distinct areas for the 
purpctses of Secondary Education, we hold that such com- 
munities are not sufficiently large to need a separate authority 
and will gain more by being united for educational purposes 
with the county in which they are situate. 

30. The second question suggested at once the enquiry whether 
any of the existing authorities was fitted for the work to be 
done, or whether a new body must be created. When we had 
l)een led by the reasons already set forth {see pp« llii'19) 
to embrace the latter alternative, the questiou followed 
whether thU new b.jdy should be formed by direct popular 
election. Having i-ejeeted that idea in the belief that there 
were ah*eady elections enough in England, the only coui-se that 
practically remained was to create the new authority by in^lirect 
[election; that is to say, to allow its members, or the majority 
I of them, to be nominated by existing authorities. 
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Areas of Local Authorities. 

31. We therefore recommend that there shall be created a 
Local Authontj for Secondary Education in every county and in 

(every comity bomugh ; that is to Sily, speaking generally, in 
boroughs with a i>op(jlaiion exceeding 50,000.*^ 
32. We think that adjoining counties and adjoining county 
bomughs should have i^ower to unite, on such terms as they may 
Arrange and as the Central OflSce may approve* There are 
several instances, >ucli as those of Manchester and Sal ford, and of 
Liverpool arjd Bootle, in which a union is evidently desirable in 
the interests both of economy and of efficiency. Similarly, any 
county b<)roU!^h should have power to unite with the county in 
which it is situate, on terms to be arranged between its Local 
(educational) Authority and that of the county, such terras to 
Iks approve*! by the Centml Office. 
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boi*ough authority might sometimes be advantageously, for tha 
purposes of Secondary Education, extended beyond tlve area of 
the county borough, so as to take in adjacent districts whence 
scholars resort to the schooU of the borough, the Local Authority 
of that borough ought to be able to apply to the Central Office 
for an extension of its area, and the Office, after hearing all 
parties interested, ought to have power to extend the area if 
satisfied that the educational interesta of the population require 
this to be done, and if the other Local Authority or Authoritiea 
afiected consent. 
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Constitution of ike County Authority. 
The county authority for Secondary Education ought 




our opinion, to have the majority of its members appointed by 
the county council, a.s beiug the general representative authority 
for the county, such members being chosen by the council either 
from within or from without its own number. Of the remaining 
members, about one -third (about one-sixth of the whole) ougbt 
to be nominated by the Education Minister (see paragraph 23, 
ante), after consultation with the authorities of whatever | 
university or univei"sity college or colleges is or arc situate 
within or near the county, or are otherwise so connected with it 
as to give them an interest in and knowledge of its concerns/ 
The remaining members, constituting from one-third to one- 
fourth of the whole (according to the number allotted to the 
county council), should be co-opted by the members already 
chosen. In this way a majority of the whole would owe their 
appointment, directly or indirectly, to the choice of a popularly 
elected body, and would therefore themselves possess a measure 
of representative authority, while at the same time the element 
of special knowledge and experience would have every chance 
of being duly recognised. 

Although we conceive that, as a general rule, the county 
council should appoint only a Imre majority of the whole body, we 
do not think it necessary to lay this down as an inflexible rule 
conceiving that it will be 1>etter to leave some little margin for 
such variations as the special conditions of particular counties 
may require. We have already suggested (paragraph 8) that 
these variations might be left to be settled by the Gf^ntral 
Office. 

35. Several witnesses urged upon us the desirability of giving j 
to the teaching profession the right of directly choosing some ' 
persons to represent them on the Local Authority: and suppoi-tod 
this view by arguments which are summarised in a memorandum 
prepared by two of our memberaf We are fully sensible of the 
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* We inoMde any collie in Oxford or Cambridge whivb has i 8pe<?ial coimeetiOD 
with Any particular eouDty. 
t ML"ii»t>mnd«m l»j Mr, Sadler and 3^!rs. Bryaut, VoL V., |i. 20. 
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great value to a Local Autliority of that special knowledge and 
faTBiliarity with the details of educational work which pro- 
fessional men can supply, and we accordingly recommend that 
the presence on these bodies of persona possessing such educa- 
tional experience as teachers should be required. The Central 
Office in making its appbiutmenis, and those who ctj-opt the 
members left to he co-opted will no doubt have due regard to 
this requirement, and the latter ought, for the purpose o£ 
securing the persons best qualified, to take cooosel with the 
teachers within their area. It will be withie the province of 
the Central Office to see that in one way or another due effect 
Ls given to this requirement, to which we attach much im- 
portance. It need hardly be added that, in leferring to the 
educational profession, we include women teachers. 

36. It is evidently desirable that there should be among the 
members of the Local Authority persons who are or have been 
engaged in the management of public elementary schools within 
the county. If such persons are not to be found among those 
chosen by the county council or the Central Office, regard might 
be had in exercising the power oF co-optation to the propriety 
of adequately securing their presence. • 

37- The size of a county authority for Secondary Education 
must depend on the population of the county, but ought in our 
opinion to be not less than 14 nor more than 42. Taking 28 as 
the number for one of the larger counties, the composition of 
the body would he somewhat as follows : — 

Chosen by the county council - - 16 

I Chosen by the Central Office - - 4 

Co-opted by the above - - - 8 

and of the 12 not chosen by the county council, several ought 
to be taken from persons actually or lecently engaged in 
teaching. 

38. Members appointed by a county council ought to hold 
office for the term of office of the council ; other members for a 
term of five years. 
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39. County boroughs (with the exceptions of Preston, Bury, 
Chester, Lincoln, St. Helens, and Stockport) possess two 
authorities already concerned with education ; the borough bc^ooil Bojlrd, 
council, which (except in one borough) distributes grants, but 
for technical instruction only, and the school board, which, 
though legally responsible for elementary schools only, has in 
many places become an important factor in the provision of 

♦ On the funbtr question of as to u belber buth eleiue&tiLrj mil seMiondiiry edu- 
catioD can be placed under tbe control of the same local aiilliority, reference m&f 
be made to the memorandum by Mr. J, H. Yoxull, which will ha fomad in Vol. V,, 
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secondary instraction. Each of these bodies has a priTiid fact 
claim, but neither of them a claim exclusive of the other, to" 
have a voice in jnattei-s of Secondary Education, and the_ 
reasonal^le course appears to be to recognise in each an eqi 
Tight to representation upon the proposed new Local Antlioritj 
We suggest, therefore, that the boi*ough council and the schc 
board fihould belcIi appoint one-third of the membera of tl 
new borough authority for Secondary Education, being fi*ce 
select those pei-sons either from within or from without its own 
body. Of the remaining one-third of the members, one-haif, o^^ 
one-sixth of the whole, ought to be nomiaated by the Centra^l 
Office after communication with any university or university 
college or colleges wliich may be situate sufficiently neur the 
borough, or may be otherwise so connected with it »a to be 
capable of influencing its education. Shoidd tlie borough how- 
ever contain a univei^sity college/ this one-mxth of tlie wliole 
might bo left to be appointed tlirectly by that college. Th 
other one-sixth of the w^hole ought to he co-opted by tho 
previously chosen. Here, as in the case of the county authorit 
we think that the power of co-optation and that of appointme 
by the Central Office may fitly be required to be used so 
to secure for the Local Authority the benefit of that 
experience whicb teacher's possess. 

40» The numbers of a borough authority for Secondary Educa- 
tion ought to vary from 12 to 24^ according to the popidatioa of 
the boi'ough, the comparative sraallness of the area m^lrin g so 
large a number as may be required in the largest counties 
mmecessary. Members appointed by the borough council ought 
to hold office for thrt?e years, those appointed by the school 
boaj'd for the tenn of the board that appointed them ; other 
members for five years. 





Con8tituf4on of a Local Auiko7*iti/ for London. 

41. The circumstances of London appear to require special 
treatment. After some hesitation, w^e have concluded that 
for educational purposes it is best to adopt the area of the, 
present administrative county of London, under the 
tlovemment Act of 1888, and we have therefore include 
neither the borough of Croydon nor any part of the adminia 
trative county of lliddloses. As the county borough of Wtg 
Ham is practically part of London, and ought tobe eo dealt wit 
for educational purposes, we think that if it desires to en. 
into London, so far as Secondary Education is coneemed, 
may properly be aUo%ved to do so, and in that event may 
receive a member for its borough council and another for it " 

♦ These rmes may lie best dealt isitb on a plan similar to iliat we hnve rvcon 
mended for the constitution of a coimty authority for Secondary Edueation, (i 
detiuJa being settled by tho Cential Office. 
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board. The great variety and \ 
quantity of the work to be done, seem to make necessarj^ for 
London, an unusually large Local Authority, which can^ divide 
itself into cominittees, and we accordingly recommend one of 42 
members. 

In London, the Technical Education Boaixl of the county 
council affords an excellent example of a board which represents 
the chief educational bodies of its area. Its conBtitution, though 
formed with a special view to technical education, bears some 
resemblance to that which we have proposed for Local Educa- 
tional Authorities in counties ; and including as it does many of 
the elements we desire to see represented, it has been able 
already to exercise a salutary infloence on secondaiy schools 
within its area. There are, besides the school board, two other 
public bodies, the City and Guilds Institute mid the Trustees of 
the City Parochial Charities^ which, in respect of the lai'ge funds 
they administer, ought to be connected ^\dth those responsible 
for the supervision of Secondary Education, The Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge have, moreover, through the university 
extension lectures and otherwise, become so much associated Tv-ith 
the educational life and movements of London that they, no 
less than London L^niversity, ought to be represented. These 
considerations lead us to recommend that the London Secondary 
Education Authority be composed as follows : — 

Appointed by the County Council - - - 18 

„ „ School Board - - - 7 

„ ,, City and Guilds Institute - -2 

„ „ City Parochial Charities Trustees - 2 

Appointed by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 

(one each) - - - - - 2 

Appointed by the TJniverBity of London - - 2 

Co-opted by the other members - - - 9 

Of the two members we have suggested to be chosen by the 
University of London, one ought to be allotted to that uni- 
versity only after it has become (as we trust it soon may 
become) a teaching university. 

Among the co-opted members there ought to be,a8 recommended 
for the county and connty borough Local Authorities, some 
who belong or have recently belonged to the teaching profession, 
unless the presence of this professional element has been already 
duly secured among the appointed members ; and]we conceive that 
a certain number might well be selected from among persons 
p08se>^8ing special knowledge of London industries, whether as 
employers or as workmen. 
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Provision's relating ^to Local Auihoriiies geTtetuily. 

42, We think that both county and borough authorities? for 

I Secondary Education onght to have power to choose their 
<^airman either from witlun or from without their body. 
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43. We tlnok that woman ought to be eligible for appointment 
(whether by a public authority or by co-optation) upon both sets 
of authoritie;^, and that it is indeed desirable to provide that a 
certain euml^er shall be women, as experience seems to hare 
shown that the interests of girls often receive xnsufEcient atten* 
tion, and that there is also a risk that women may not be chosen 
unless some special provision for their presence is made. U 

44. We think that if the Central Office is empowered to 
appoint inspectors for the purposes herein-after mentioned, or 
asseasoi-s to assist local authorities, such inspectors or aa^essora 
should be entitled to sit, but not to vote, at meetings of Local 
Authorities for the districts for which they are respectively 
appointed. ^^H^ 

45. Although we have sketched out the above plans for consB^^ 
tuting educational authorities for rural and urban areas, as being 
on the whole, generally applicable, we are aware that in some 
counties or boroughs there may exist circumstances such as the 
size or special needs of the area, or the presence of some important 
educational inatitotion, which may render a variation from them 
desirable. We therefore conceive that it will be proper to permit 
the council of a county or the council of a county borough, in 
consultation with the school board of that bomugh, to submit to 
the Centml OflSce, before the authority for Secondary Education 
within its area has been constituted, proposals for varying the 
constitution from that of the type we have indicated ; and we 
think that Department should have power to frame the con* 
stitution of the authority in question with such a variation, 
so long as the principle that the majority of the members 
of the Local Autlaority are chosen by popular bodies (the county 
or borough council, or the school board) is adhered to. We 
conceive, moreover, that such a powei' to propose vanatioos 
(subject to the above condition) might be given to the Local 
Authority for Secondary Education itself when constituted, 
should supervening circumstances suggest a variation and be 
deemed by the Office to be a sufficient reason for sanctioning it 



Duties and Functions of Local Authointim. 
46. We have already so fully rlescribed the need which exists 
for a local authority to deal with >Secondary Education, and the 
functions which such an authority may properly discharge^ 
that it is enough to say here that we conceive these functions to 
fall under the following four heads : — 

1. The securing a due pro^nsion of secondaiy instruction. 

2. The rc-modeHing, where necessary, and super\ision of the 

working of endowed (other than non-local) schools and 
other educational endowments* 

3. A watchf ol survey of the field of Secondary Education, with 

the object of bringing proprietary and private echoolfl 
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into the general educational system ^ and of endeavouring 
ito encourage and facilitate, so far as this can be done by 
Fetimulus, by pei-suasion, and by the offer of privileges and 

advice, any improvements they may be inclined to 

introduce. 
The administrntion of such sums, either arising from rates 

levied within its area, or paid over from the National 

Exchequer, as may be at its disposal for the promotion of 

education. 

47. The fact's set forth in the second part of this Report OHLiojiTioir to 
(and more fully in the reports of our Assisttint Commissioners) 
show that in some parts of the country, and not always the 
poorest parts, secondary schools are wanting ; while in many 
other places such secondary schools as exist are insufficient in 
number and deficient in their capacity to supply the kind of 
education which the locality requires. While trusting that the 
other measures we I'ecommend may stimulate private enterprise 
to do much to supply these deficiences, we conceive experience 
to have conclusively ahovra that private enterprise cannot be 
entirely relied on, and that the duty of seeing that an adequate 
supply of secondary instruction is provided must be thrown on 
a public authority. In our opiuion this duty ought to be 
imposed by statute on each Local Educational Authority, and 
the €I«ntral Office should be empowered to see that the duty is 
properly fulfilled- 

To define this obligation, and to say what is to be deemed an 
adequate supply is a more difficult tosk* In the Report of the 
Schools Enquiry Commission there appeai*a (Vol. I, p, 98) a cal- 
culation going to show that the number of boys between the 
ages of eight and sixteen who may be expected to require 
instruction higher than elementary is, in towns, 12*28 per 
thousand. This per-centage, however, could hardly, in many 
places, have been expected to lie attained, and it is now even 
less likely to be attained than it was in 1807, because an 
increasing proportion of children belonging to what is called 
the middle class resort to elementary schools. Further 
difficulties arise in determining how far existing schools are 
to be deemed to be supplying adequate secondary instruction. 
Many of the smaller private schools, nominally secondury, 
are really elementary, and not very efficient as elementary, 
Some of the public elementary schools are (as has been already 
pointed out, eee pp. 53-54 ante) virtually secondary in their 
highest classes. We have therefore found it impossible to lay 
down any precise rules or definitions. It is, in our judgment, 
safe to leave the working out of the general principle above 
enunciated to the action of an enlightened public opinion working 
both within and from without upon the Local Authorities, and 
reinforced, in extreme cases, by the action of the Central 
Executive. We believe that the occasions for this reinforcement 
are likely to he few; and the Executive, when it has occasion 
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to use ita uUimate right of insisting on the fulfilment of the 
statute, will be well aihdscd in using (ns we believe it will) tlii« 
right veiy cautiously, with a large regaixl to the difTerenoe^ 
between one locality and another, *ittd a perception of the 
truth that more can generally be effected by leading L/Ksd 
Authorities than by attenipting to drive them. 

48. We conceive that the Local Authority, when constitntedr 
should proceed to enquire how far the schools existing TV-ithin its 
area provide secondary instruction adecjuate in quantity and 
quality to the needs of each part of that area. It ought, of csouree, 
to have regard to proprietai'y and private, as well as to endowed 
or other public schools, and as it will be to the interest of the former 
classes of schools that they should be recognised as contributing 
to the pru^dsion made, they may be expected to fuiTush will" 
such infonnatiou as the Local Authority requires. We are 
from desiriu"^ to see Secondaiy Education paa«» wholly 
public control, and into the hands of those who are practical] 
public servants, as eleraeotary education has done, and we 
believe that where proprietary or private schools are 
to be doing good work, it would be foolish as well as 
to attempt to drive them out of the field. We acoor 
recommend in a later paragraph {see para. 9a 2^^) 
it shall be the duty of the Local Authority to make, with 
the proprietary or private schools, anungements, by virtue 
whereof they will be recognised as supplying efficient eduoi* 
tion so long as they comply with certain prescribed cond 
calculated to secure efficiency. These conditions, or thc^ 
among them, caught to be approved by the Central Office, 
ought, as far as possible, to he uniform. It may somet 
happen that a proprietary or private schoob while used by a certain 
number of scholai-s, and enjoying some local reputation, wiJJ be 
found to be below the level of full efficiency, while £>ometimes 
such a school, though rendered efficient by a particular master or 
mistress, may have no certainty of remaining so. In such cas^.. 
and in others that can be imagined, it may be good policy for the 
Local Authority to take over the school, but before doing so, it 
ought, in order to prevent any abuse oi tlie power^ to be required 
to submit the facts to, and obtain the sanction of, the Centzal 
Office. (See pam» 101 jyost) 

49. Where a Local Autliority, after due enquiry, finds that. 

supply of efficient secondaiy instruction is wanting in any i ^ 
of its area, it ought to take steps to supply^ that deficiency, 
should have powder for that purpose to establish, when neeoi 
a new school or schools, and to appropriate thei^to such capi 
or annual sum as seems necessary. 

?F ST^a To2v ^^' Should it he brought to the knowledge of the 
OBMOATioji. Office that in any place a sii]>ply of efficient secondary instmot 
is wanting, and that the Local Authority is not taking stei^i to 
vide such supply, the Office ought to address the Local Authority 
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pointing out the statutory obligation incumlxint on it, aod 
enquiring what steps are propoaed to be taken for the fultilment 
of that obligation- Should the Local Authority neglect, without 
sufBcient excuse, for one year after the receipt of such a com- 
munication from the Office, to proceed to fulfil the obligation, 
the Department should have power to proceed m the manner 
mentioned in paragraph 11 ante, and, in the last resort, to report 
the case to the Attorney-General. 

51. When any proprietary or private school thinks itself 
aggiieved by any action of a Local Authority in omitting to 
inquire how far it is sapplying efficient instruction, or in 
unfairly excluding it from the list of schools deemed to be 
supplying efficient instruction, such school ought to be 
permitted to a[*peal to the Central Office (as herein-before 
mentioned), and that Office ought to have power to deal with 
the case as justice may require, and to require the Local 
Authority to remedy or desist from any action unfair to the 
school appealing Nor do we exclude the possibiUty that if a 
Local Authority should ever be found proceeding wantonly to 
establish, by the aid of the rates, a public school whose com- 
petition will evidently injure an existing school (whether public 
or *^ recognised " in nianner herein-after mentioned! {^e^ para, 90 
post) that school shall, after representing its case to the Local 
Authority, be permitted to appeal to the Central Office. 

52, The Local Authority ought, in our opinion, to have a 
genera! oversight and jnrisdiction over all educational endow- 
ments (other than the non-local schools herein-before mentioned) 
within its area. In particuLu" it ought to have the right of 
framing schemes for the better management of educational 
endowments, whether or not now applicable to Secondaiy Eirluca- 
tion, including tlieir tmnsfer from one place to another; their 
consolidation or division ; their diversion to purposes, or their 
application in modes, of greater utility ; the removal of any 
restrictions confining them to paii.icular classes of persons, or to 
the teaching of pai*ticular subjects. Such schemes, when framed, 
ought to be submitted to the Central Office, which should con- 
sider tbem, taking due steps to ascertain local feehng, and, when 
necessary, holding a local enquiry, and should confer with the 
Local Authority, and suggest to it any amendments that may 
seem necessary. The Central Office should not have power to 
compel the acceptance of amendments, but might make its 
eanction conditional upon their acceptance. After being sanc- 
tioned by the Central Office, the scheme would proceed in 
manner prescribed by the Endowed Schools Acts. This power 
of framing schemes ought to be exerciseable from time to time> 
and should include cases in which proposals are made (see 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869, s, 30) for the application to edueAtion 
of Dou-educational endowments, of course with due regaled to 
the interests of the class now receiving their benefits. 

s 2 
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53. The Local Authority should ako have the duty to supervia 
and the right to enquire into, the administration and working < 
all endowed schools within its area^ and to call tlie attention of 1" 
goveraing body of any such school (whether on the represent^*! 
tion of any person interested or on their own initiative) to aiij 
breach of, or ojuission to fulfil, the jtrovisions of the scheu 
regulating the same, and if necessary to direct the govemii] 
body to correct such breiich or omission. Should the govemic 
body refuse or neglect to comply with such direction, the 
Authority ought t<3 be empowered to appeal to the Central 
Office, as inveated with the powei"^ for dealing with such 
matters which ai-e now enjoyed by the Charity Commisstoners. 

54. There are many unendowed schools which, in respect of 
their public character, will properly fall onder the jtirisdicti*. 
of tlie Local Authorit}', It ought, in our opinion, to have tl 
power of making schemes for these schools, not, of course, unde 
the Endowed Schools Acts, whicli have no application to 
schook, but of its own right, subject, however, to the power 
the Central Office to deteniiine any question which may i 
over such scheme between the Local Authority and tJie 
or body which had previously managed the school in question 
(See pai^agraph 94 post) 
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55. It is a matter of some difficulty to determine the degree 
permanence wliich should be given to the disposition by a ^ 
Authority of lunds other tlian endowments. On the one han^l 
there are serious objections to the pUin followed in Wales, by 
which money applied to Secondary Education out of the rates 
under the Local Taxation Act is ti-eated as endoiiv^nent Chei 
and restrictions which may be desirable in dealing with anciei 
endo\vments are often inapplicable and unnecessarj* in the c^^ 
of money derived from rates and taxes. The pubhc would, iv 
unreasonably, com])lain of tlie time required to authorise them 
dispose of money raised yearly by themselves, and which the^ 
are at present accustomed to see applied under a more elasti 
system ; while the Central Office would, to avoid being ov^ 
whelmed by the amount of business thrawn upon it at the outi 
seek to impose upon the various schemes a degi-ee of uniforrai' 
which would go far to countemct the decentralising policy 
which this Report is foundeJ. On the other hand mu 
embarrassment is found to arise under the present system » out 
the att'-mpt to provide secondary schotds partly by pcrmanenl 
endowment, partly by grants of uncertain duration. For 
example, there is obvious inconvenience and risk in allowing 
capital funds of a chfirity to be sunk in buildings the ntilitj 
which will mainly depend on the continuance of a grant 
from year to yem\ Again, it will be difficult for a 
Authority to appeal to the inhabitants of any locality 
voluntary contributions? towards the expense of cstablTsl 
a Fcho^il, as it may sometimes with advantage do, if th< 
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is no eecurity that the school will be properly maintained 
by the Buccessors of those who make the appeal Nor can we 
overlook the valne of some degree of pennauence in giving 
dignity and authority to the local managers of public schools 
which may not, in a strict sense, be endowed. On a 
consirleration of all the circumstances we have come to the con- 
clueion that, whenever a Local Anthority proposes to establish 
or reconstitute a school or institution on a permanent basis, 
it should propose a scheme for its governmeot and constiuition 
and report that scheme to the Central Office; that every such 
repoi-t should be duly pubHshed in the area of the Local 
Authority J and that a fixed time (say one month), which might 
if necessary be extended, from the date of the publication, should 
be allowed/ during which an appeal might l^e made t^ the 
Central Office by any institution conceiving itself likely to be 
injuriously affected, and during which sugges titans and objections 
might be made to the Local Authority itself by other persons. 
The Loc4il Authority should have power, if it thought lit, to 
include in the scheme proposals for devoting part of the sums 
coming to it under the Local Taxation Act, or of other local funds, 
to the maintenance of the school in such a manner as to bind 
its successors. If the report contained no such pro[>osa1s, we think 
thati subject to the determination of any statutory appeals and 
to any modifications of detail which the Local Authority might 
itself see fit to introduce, the Local Authority should be at liberty 
to give effect to its scheme without the sanction of the Ct-ntraJ 
Office, Nor should further reports be required in the case of 
mere moditlcations in detaiL Where, however, there were 
proposals intended to bind the successors of the Local Authority, 
the sanction of the Central Office should be required in respect of 
such proposals ; and a scheme so sanctioned should be binding 
either for a term of years to be named, or until the sanction of 
the Central Office to its modification or repeal had beon obtained. 
Procedure upon the lines indicated would be simple and 
rapid as compared with that now required in the case of 
endowmenta. It need not be made obligatory, but the import- 
ance of the element of permanence to be so secured will, in our 
opinion, be sufficiently present to the minda of a Local Authority 
invested with purely educational functions, and be so obviously 
advantageous to the localities severally interested as to lead to 
its frequent adoption. 

Another safeguard against a capricious withdrawal or varia- 
tion of grants might be founrl in some statutory provision that 
the Local Authorit}^ shall l>e tound to maintain in an efficient 
condition the schools established or taken over by it, urdess it 
is able to show that sufficient pro\asion has been otherwise 
made. 



56. The riglit of a Local Authority to supervise the workiog 
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properly be allowed to exercise over scbools generally J ncluding 
proprietary and private schools. We conceive, however, that 
two propositions will now be pretty widely accepted. Chie w 
that all schools ought to be required io conform to ilie primary 
conditions of healtli, and ought for that purpose to be open %a 
the inspection of a public authority. The other is, that schoc^ 
which ohtiiin recognition as supplying efficient instruction, and 
which, in respect of that recognition, are permitted to have tlid 
benefit of public examinations, and to share in scholarships and 
exhibitions supplied from public funds, may be expected to 
submit to a certain amount of public supervision. Thus re- . 
garding the mattei% schools will fall into three classes. En- 
dowed and other public (except non local) schools will be, as 
a matter of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the Liocal 
Authority, though that jurisdiction will be limited by the rights 
of the governing bodies o£ the scbools secured by their 
respective schemes* Private and proprietary schools placed 
on the list of recognised schools will be, for certain re* 
stricted purposes, within the range of its supervision, receiving 
certain benefits in return* Other proprietary and private 
schools, which have not sought, or have sought but failed 
to obtain a place on the " recognised ^* list, will nevertheleas 
be subject to have their buildings inspected in the interest of 
the health of the scholars, but otherwise will remain entirely 
outside the purview and action of the Local Authority. Thus, 
wbile there will be no encroachment on individual freedom, 
securities will be taken tliat public fimds and privileges shall be 
properly used, and tbeir use duly tested 

57. We accordingly recommend that the Local Authority be 

empowei'ed to ciiuse all schools, whether endowed (or in any 
other sense public), proprietary, or private, within its area to be 
inspected as respects the sanitary condition of their buildings 
and class-rooms, and to require them to conform to such general 
regulations for securing health as may be issued by the Central 
Officej who, in case of refusal so to conform, should have power 
to direct any insanitary school buildings to be no longer used for 
school purposes, subject, however, to an appeal an the part of 
the owner or occupier of such buildings to the Central Odicc. 
{See pai-agi^apbs 21, 22 anie^) 

58, We recommend fui'ther that the Local Authority should 
prepare a list of proprietary and private schools within its area 
supplying efticient Secoodaiy Education, having a^cert lineJ 
that they satisfy certain requirements and are willing to comply 
with certa,in conditions herein-after set forth. (See para, 9G, 07 
'posi^} All schools while they remaba on this list, which should 
ha revised frum time to time, should bo entitled to the benefit 
of whatever inspection and examination may be provider!, ^id 
to a 8hare in such seholarsbips ajid exhibitions as the Local, 
Autbority may eetablisL 
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59. The Local Authority, in order to enable it to be satisfied of 
the efficiency of all the Bohools, as well endowed as proprietary 
or private, recogniBed by it as supplying efficient secondary 
instruction, ought to have power to select and pay fit persona to 
act as inapectora. Since many counties and boronghs would not 
have continuous employment for a highly skilled person acting 
in that capacity— not to add that specialists wili in some 
branches be needed — we conceive that it will he desirable that 
the Central Office should ii^sue a list of persons qualified by 
professional experience, or otherwise specially competent, to act 
as inspectors, and that Local Authorities, who may often with 
advantage combine for this purpose, should either select froio this 
list those whose services they need, or from time to time may 
submit to the Central Office for its approval the name of some 
other person whom they wish to be permitted to employ. As in 
our view it is better that the power of inspection should rest 
with the Local rather th;in with any Central Authority, we con- 
ceive that it is by the Local Authority the inspectoi should l>o 
chosen, though the difficulty such an authority may experience 
in finding fit men points to the forniatioo of such a list as we 
have suggested. 

60. The inspection we contemplate is something quite difterent 
from the work hitherto done hy Your Majesty's Insp<-ctors in the 
elementary schools. All that it seems necessary for the Local 
Authority to secure is a report from a competent hand upon 
the general condition mu] equipment of each schot_>l, including 
particularly the number and qualifications of the teaching staff. 
There ought also to be power to require that each schonl, or a 
certain portion of the scholars^ should be annually examined by 
some independent and competent person, but this may, under 
proper regulations (to be framed by the Central Office), be allowed 
to be done at tbe instance of the schools themselves?. To these 
topics, however, we shall return in a later paragraph. (See para. 
127 post) 

6L Where a Local Authority sees reason to think that a school 
is inefficient, it will have several means at its disposal for dealing 
Wiih the peccant institution* One is to publish the reports it 
may receive from its inspectors. Another is to withdraw any 
grants of money it may have been allotting. A third, available 
in the case of proprietary or private schools, would be to strike 
the school off the list of those recognised as efficient And in 
tha c^ise of endowed schools, it will be able not only t » net under 
para, 53 (ante), but to direct the person or pea-son^ whom it ha^ 
appointed to wit on the governing Ixrdy (see para. 65 post), to 
bring to tlie notice of that body the defects which it finds to exist 
IB order that they may be duly remedied^ 

62. We think that a Local Authority ought to establiah 
iseholarships and exhibitions to aid deserving scholara within its 
area, and ought to lay down regulations as to the bchools whose 
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the action of the Centml Office may often be useful in promotitig 
such a combination or in adjusting any difficulties that may ari» 
where two or more Local Authorities are concerned. 
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Tfte Kinds of Schools that are needed. 

72. There are two sides from which the »|iiestion of providMJ 
schools of various types may be approachecL We may, on 
one hand, enquire what sorts of schools are needed in order to 
secure for every class in the community the kind of education 
it desires and will profit by. We may, on the other hand 
survey the schools wluch actually exist, and determine how and 
with what changes they can beJ^t be fitted into a comprcbeu^iif 
system, and made to provide the several kinds of instruction 
more or less advanced, and more and less general or special, which" 
experience shows to be required. 

73. The various types of schoola needed, and in particular the 

types of instruction they ought to give, are broadly coDditioned 
and determined by the length of time during which various sets 
of scholars may be expected to remain at school. The Schools 
Enquiry Commissioners of 1864-67 disdngxiished three such set§ 
of scliolai-s ; first, the scholars who were to remain at school 
till the age of 18 or thereabouts, and a i*espectable proportion of 
whom were to enter the universities ; secondly, the ^holan 
who left school about 16, and were intended for some of the 
professions or for the higher walks of commercial life ; thirdly,, 
the scholars who left school about 14, belonging as a rule to a' 
humbler social stratum and designed to begin forthwith to oani 
their living in shops or warehouses, or in some industrial 
occupation. Corresponding to thase three sets of scholars I h 
Commissioners recommended three sets of schools, to be dlstin*, 
guished, not by their social rank, but merely by the length f»f tima 
during which thoy were to retain their pupils, and for these 
they proposed the names of First grade. Second grade, and 
Third grade schools respectively. This classification has been 
followed by subsequent writers, and indeed, has largely pass^inl 
into common speech, although circumstances have so far changci 
since 18*57 that the boundaries of the three so-calle<l *' grades *' 
are much less easily definable now than they were then, whiltj 
elementary schools have largely encroached on the provinoe 
which the Commissioners allotted to their third grade scbook. 
We resort to the^e terms with some reluctance. Hut ti<i 
better nomenclature has been yet suggested ; and we lia\o 
had, and shall have, frequent occasion to use it as a convenient. 
if somewhat rough, loose, and conventional way of classifying 
schools, 

Taking this familiar classification as a provisional basis« we 
found oureelves confi*onted by two problems 
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J^'irst : In what places should the Local Authority be required 
to secure a due pro%*ision of schools for scholars of the first, 
second, aed third grade types revSpectively. 

SecondSy: What should be, speaking broadly, the proper 
curriculum of inatruction for schools of these three types 
respectively, 

74, We were at first disposed to recommeod that in all towns 
with a population exceeding 40,000 tliere should be a firnt grade 
school in towns with a population exceeding 8,000 a second 
grade school, in towns exceeding 2^000 a third grade school. 
But further invostigfition of the fjroblem convinced us that 
mere population was no sufficient guide to the educational needs 
of each locality, and that it %vill be safer to leave to the Local 
Authority; raovefl by public opinion — which is always growing 
more enlightened^and stimulated, if necessary, by the Central 
OflSce, the duty of pix>viding for each area schools of the type 
which seems to be locally required. Much will depend on the 
character of the population in each area ; something also upon the 
resources which exist in the way of endowments, and upon the 
position which the leading endowed foundation of a particular 
town or district holds. It seems impossible to formulate with 
any approach t^ accuracy a general rule for determining the 
per-centage to the population of children in an area of given 
size who may be expected to attend a secondary school of any 
one of the so-called grades. Figures will be found in the 
Appendix(*)8howlng'the number who actually attend secondary 
schools in several towns where the provision of schools appears 
to be sufficient ; and we have there also placed an interesting 
return compiled by the London County Council, which contains 
similar figures showing the boys who attend secondary schools in 
London.(^) But these tables, though useful> do not furnish data 
for general conclusions, The circumstances of different towns 
Tary greatly, as does also the extent to which pupils from outside 
any particular town may be looked for, and we have concluded, 
after much consideration, tliat it is better not to attempt t'» lay 
down any positive nnd definite rule on the subject, conceiving 
that such a rule might, in the long ran, be found as likely to 
retard as to further the efforts of those who seek to raise the 
general level of secondary instruction, and relying on the 
upward tendency which has marked the educational history of 
the last 30 years. 

75. Similar re^asons dissuade any attempt to prescribe in wrhat 
cases schools of second and fii-st grade should be distinct, or 
should be fonned as separate departments of the same school. 
In rafiny places it will he found convenient to comhine and to 
pnDvide a ** first grade *' top, intended for those who mean to 
remain till 18, in a school which will lo.se the bulk of its pupils 
at 16. But in very large centres of population it may often 
be more convenient, having regard to the construction of a 
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Buitable curriculum, to organise a difitinct school for scholars > 

the former class. 

DiTisiinrjLnoir 76, Neither do we deem it desirable to lay down definite model 
*'i^TO?»B^^ curricula for schools of the various types referred to.* It is now 
^'YrrSoEiTi"' P^<^*'^y generally tigreed that besides that literary and humanistlG; 
course of instruction, based upon the languages of classical 
antiquity, which tradition has established among us, and whose 
iocoin parable value wj thoughtful man denies, ample provision 
must be made io schools for scientific teaching, beginning, if pos- 
sible, with natural history aud the other sciencea of observ^ation, 
and working up into chemistry and physics. It is further agreed, 
that mathematics, while more closely allied to scien iiic suhjectay 
ought to enter also into a literary coarse ; that the chief iongacs 
of modern Europe ought to be studied not only as instruments 
of linguistic training, but as the keys to noble literatm-es , and 
that full opportunities to boys and girls to prepare themselves 
for the paHieular occupations which they intend to follow ia 
after-life, whether industrial or commercial, ought to be supplied 
by the teaching of the practical arts, such as the elements of 
applied mechanics iind the subjects connected with agriculture, 
as well ii^ of mtxleni bingoages and of the kinds of 
knowledge most useful to the merchant or trader. These 
three elements, however, which we may call the literary, the 
scientific, and the technical, may be combined in a* greal 
variety of forms and proportions. Experience alone can show 
which forms and which proportions are most likely to b© 
absolutely best, we will not say as a scheme of intellectual 
training, but even as fitted to the needs of paiiicular classes of 
persons inhabiting particular areas and engaged in particular 
kinds of industry. Having recommended to Your Majesty the 
constitution of Local and Central Authorities likely, as we venture 
to believe, to lie sensitive to public opinion and willing to obtain 
light from every source, competent, as we venture to believe, 
to try experiments and to profit by their results, we hold it 
unadvisable to attempt to fetter their discretion by any rigid 
rules; and we should deplore, as certain to be hurtful to 
educational progress, the uniformity of system which such rules 
would tend to produce. Each of the three elements above 
named has vigorous forces behind it. Not merely tradition, but 
the influences of imagination and pliilosopliy commend the first. 
The second is strong in the pride of its recent triumphs and 
still swift advance. The sense of its practical utility in days 
when industrial and commercial competition grows coaatanfcly 
more severe is enough, perhaps more than enough, to seeuie 
its rightful place for the third. All have, in our view, a claim 
to be CDU^sidered in the course of studies of every secondar^^ 

* U|)!'n the subject of curricula iiiUiib intertstiD^ matter will be fouad in die 
report of the Uniiimitteti on Set^ondarj School Siadi*?s, i^saeil bj thu United Sures 
Burwiu of Ed u cut ion (IH93)^ wluTe the respective claims of vurious subjects, the 
mode of adjusting thoiic eln^ms, nnd the he^^t meilioda of teaching each subject will 
b« found acutetj and judiciously discussed. 
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school, and the last of the three will thrive all the better if the 
two former receive their fitting meed of recognition. Techaical 
iDstniction must be considered not as the rival of a liberal 
education but as a specialisation of it, which, whether it comes 
earlier or later in the scholars life, ought to be, tis far as possible, 
made a means of mental stimidus and cidtivation, and will be 
most successfully used by those whose intellectual capacity has 
been already disciplined by the best methods of literary or 
scientific trainkig. 

77, For the reasons above stated we think that the I.ocal 
Authority may be left to make due provision for technical 
instruction, either by adding a technical department to a secon- 
dary school (of whatever "grade''), or by supplying visiting 
teachers for special subjects, or by a separate technical institu- 
tion, technical clashes, or by all these several methods. Under 
the term " technical '* we include all such special preparation for 
mercantile basiness, or for particular branches of the public 
fier\4ce, as it may l>e found possible to make. 

In many places special provision ought to l>e made for giving 
technical instruction to girls in such industries and occupations 
as ai-e chiefly followed by women, including some of the matters 
most needful to be known for the purposes of domestic life. 

78, Many difficulties of organisation may be obviated, espe- 
cially whex*e the number of pupils in a school or a department of 
a school is comparatively small, and some educational advant^iges 
secured J by establishing schools in which boys and girls are 
educated together. This sy.steni has been tried witlx so much 
success in other countries, and to some extent in Great Britain 
itself, that we feel sure its use may be extended without fear of 
any undesirable consequences, and probably with some special 
advantages for the foi-mation of character and general sUmulus 
to intellectual activity. Such a scliool may be organised either a^i 
a mixed school, the boys and girls being taught in the same 
classes throughout, or as a so-called " dual '* school, having two 
distinct departments, but witli a common staff and aiTangements 
under which some subjects are taught to both sexes together. 
We have in an earlier part of this Report stated the considera- 
tions which have led us to this conclusion (pp. 1 59-60). 

79* The bubject of preparatory schools for boys and gii-ls in- 
tended to continue at school till 16 or later, and especially for those 
intended to proceed to the universities, requires a brief notice. 
It has been stated to us that parents residing in rural districts 
or small towns often find it diflBcult to secure efficient school 
teaching for children before the age of 12. The elementaiy 
day schools are, in most of such places, unsuited to the require- 
ments of children whose Secondary Education is to be of an 
advanced type : and while the private preparatory boarding 
schools of recognised excellence are often so high in their 
charges as to be practically unavailable, there are few or no 
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endowed boarding schools which make for the younger pupik 
the kind of separate provision which parents generally, aiMi 
perhaps, rightly, desire. We conceive, therefore, that cases may 
ai'ise in which Local Authorities may think it desirable to set 
up a preparatory i)oarding school ; and wa conceive that they 
should not be debarred frora doing so. Any such school, 
however, since designed for the children of persons compum- 
tively well-oflT, ought to have fees calculated to cover thecoat 
of board and education, but might have a certain number oT 
free places for children of exceptional promise, whose parents 
could not afford the regolur fees. As regards the larger towns, 
no such boarding schools would be needed, l:>ecause preparatory 
instruction can be sufficiently given either in separate day 
schools or in junior departments of endowed or other public 
day schools. In %vhich of these modes the Local Authority 
should provide for the education of the younger scholars, or of 
such of them as may not find all they need in the elementary 
schools, is a question which may be left to those authorities 
tliemselve.4. In many cases preparatory private schools will be 
likely to supply all that the place requires. 



OtAjnncJcnoir. 



Bpecial Khuls of Existing Schooh, 

80. We now come to consider in what manner certain cl 
of existing secondary schools ought to be dealt with, so as to 
make them fit most helpfully into a well-con^tructed scheme of 
Secondary Education. These schools fall into three groups: 
the first whereof includes endowed schools ; the second, tlure^ 
kinds of schools which, though not endowed, are in so far 
public that they have received, or arc now receiving, pubUc 
money, or are under the management of a public authority; 
the third, proprietary and private schools, hitherto entirely 
unaflfected by interference on the part of the State. 
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81. Endowed schools have already been the subject of geneml 
legislation, and are govemed» either by their own charters, 
statutes, ordinances, or by schemes framed by the Ck)urt of 
Chancery or the Charity Commissionei's. We reserve for a 
later part of this Report our recommendation?* as to the oon- 
stitotion of the goveraing bodies of such schools, and here 
confine oui^ves to recommending certain changes in tlie law 
which regulates the framing and passing of schemes for their 
government. 

mmooiB uKDEE 82. An organisation of Secondary Education which shut out 

^^juw.ISb!*'" the seven great public schools named in the Public Schools Act, 

1868, woidd be ob\iously incomplete, and would not, we have 

reason to believe, be satisfactory to the schooUj themselves. In 
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principle there appears to be no good reason why the colleges 
of Eton and Winchester should be excluded from such super- 
vision as the Central Office would, according to the plan we 
propose, exercise over non-local schools, nor why the endowed 
foundations of Charterhouse or Shrewsbury should not stand 
on the same footing as that at Uppingliani. We are sensible 
that various cii-cuinstances might have to be taken into 
account in the appliaition of the principle we reconunend, but 
educational considerations evidently point to the conclusion that 
such supervision as non-local schools are to receix'e from the 
Central Office, should not be withheld from the colleges of Eton 
and Winchester* and the schools of Westminster, Chaiierhou&e, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury. 

83. We have already^ stated our view tliat the Local Authority 
should have puwer to initiate schemes for educational endow- 
menis within their jurisdictiou, whether or not now applicable 
to Secondary Education. Among these would be the consider- 
able clasji of endowments mentioned on p. 39 of this Report, 
which may be described generally as elementary school endow- 
ments with a yearly income not exceeding 100^. Since the 
practical abolition of school fees in elementaiy schools, many of 
these endowments Imve ceased to be of any real benefit, either 
to parents or scholars. Tliey are, at present, excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Endowed Schools Acts in ^England, but not 
in Wales, and we recommend that this exclusion should cease. 

S4 Educational endowments originally founded less than 50 
years before the passing of the Act of 1869^ cannot, unless the 
trustees consent, be dealt with by scheme under the Endowed 
Schools Acts. The method of calculating the period of exemption 
from the date of the Act is not a satisfactory one. Endo\\Tnents 
founded in 1820. and exempted fi*om the jurisdiction because 
they were given less tban 50 years before the Act, are still 
exempt* although anotLer quarter of a century has elapsed. The 
leadjustment of the limit of exemption, which this circumsttince 
alone would make necessaiy, should, wo think, be made on the 
lines adopted by Parliament in the case of the appointment of 
trustees of parochial charities under the Local Government 
Aet» 1894 a 14 (8) ; and we accordingly recommend that no 
scheme shall be made for any endowment until tlie expiration of 
40 3' ears from the date of its original foundation, unless the 
governing body assent to the scheme. We have the less 
hesitation in making this recommendation Ijecause the remark- 
able facts as tu the continued gi-owth of educational foundations 
during the hist 20 year's, contained in the 42nd Report of the 
Charity Commission, show how little ground there is for any 
fear that the action of the Legislature might check the stream 
of educational benefactions. 

85 i There are, no doubt, many cases where educational endow- 
ments are applied for the benefit of districts lyiug within the area 
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of more than one Local Authority^ besides those cases in which an 
endowed school can properly be classified as non-local. It appears, 
therefore, necessary to further define for this purpose the limitA 
of the jurisdiction of a Local Autbority. We recommend that 
no endowment, of which the benefits are, by foundation or 
scheme, expressly extended to the area of more than one Local 
Authority, shall be under the jurisdiction of any Local Authority, 
except in pursuance of directions given by the Centi*al Office. 
In such cases we think the Central (JflSce should have power to 
pro%'ide a scheme of its own for the administration of the whole 
endowment, or to invite from the Local Authorities concerned 
proposals for a scheme for their joint administration of the 
endowment, or smiply to apportion the endowment among the 
Local Authorities concerned, in which case the amount appor- 
tioned to each would constitute an educational endowment witbin 
its jurisdiction. 

SQ. Tlie power of diverting certain classes of non -educational 

charities to educational purposes, under the Endowed Schools 
Acts, though sparingly exercised of late years, has been one cause 
of the hostilit)^ with which the Charity Commission has been, 
in some quat ter^, regarded ; and it is important to note that the 
consent of the trustees, required by the statute, is apparently 
considered as an inadequate security that the diversion shall 
not do violence to the wishes of the locality concerned. We 
recommend that the Local Authority should have the initiatory 
power of framing schemes ffjr charities of this kind aa well as 
for educational endowments, but that the Central Office, befo; 
^ving its sanction to any such scheme should dii-ect a public' 
enquiry to be held in the parish or locality for the benefit of^ 
which the endowment is applicable. ^M 

87. We have already (p. 23) dr.iwn attention to the complicated 
process involved in the establishment of a scheme under thCj 
Endowed Schools Acta, and to the circumstances which make th 
process inevitably tedious. In the recoramencfations we h&x 
already made, this inconvenience has been kept steadily in view,^ 
and some important steps have been taken to reduce it to the 
narrowest limits consistent with a due regard for the interests 
affected. In the first plac^, we are of opinion that the machinery 
of the Endowed Schools Acts should be prescribed in the case 
of charitable endo^vments only, and not, as under the Wekh 
Intermediate Education Act, for the application of other public 
funds, that is to say, the Local Authority may make aminge-j 
ments for the distribu tion of funds at its disposal, and repor 
these to the Central Office (see para. 55 a7ife) without beir 
required to do so by way of scheme under the Endows 
Schools Acts, or otherwise coming under the provisions of tboee 
Acts. 
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will effect the saving of the time itivolverl mididv the present 
system in the submission of a scheme by the Charity Commis- 
iiion to the Education Department, the re -publication of the 
scheme by that Dejnirtment, and the .subsequent neji^otiatioos 
between the two Deparimentn which are of common occurrence. 
It mny also be antieipatod that in these earlier stages the 
initiation of schemes by the Local Authority will tend sub- 
stantially to shiu-ten the time now consumed in nc;5otiatiun3 
between the O.arity Cummissiun and the trustees of eiulowmenta 
or the inhabitants uf iQcalities. 

89; We further recommend that everj* scheme for an educa- 
tional eiidau merit, wiih a yearly income exceedin;^ 100/., may bs 
required to be laid before l^arliauient, as provided by the 
Endowed Stho Js Act, 1873. 8, IZ : but that the rejeciuii of 
any such sclieme, or any part thereof, ah:dl requ're tlie consent 
of both H^juses, And if it had been within our pr.>vince to con- 
sider how far the methods whicli Parliament applies to these 
questions are suscejitfble of im[)rQvement,we should have ventui*e<l 
to express the hope th.it Parrament will, at some future time, 
consider whether a scheme laid before it might not with 
advantage be, by a vote of i^nch House, refeired for considera- 
tion and amendment to a Committee of each House or to a 
Joint Committee of both Hotises. 




tB. — Vneiidowed Sahooh with a 7n'>re or less Piiblw Charttcter, 
(a,) Higher Grach Etemenkuy Schools. 
SO. The dou^ih^ aspect which these schooh wear has ah'eady 
l>een described. They are, in t^ne sen^e, elementnnt^ schoi tU, as being 
under the nianntjement, cilher of school boanls or if managers 
of elementary schools, and there is alwii3s (except in that 
part of some of them which fnrms a separate depsrtment 
and is called an *' organised science school") m 're or h»ss of 
elementary instruction given in them. But in another sense 
they are either wholly i>r hir^^ely secondary schonls, teaching 

» subjects which cannot bi deemed elenieutary, au'l not recri^nng, 
in respect of those of their pupils who are beyon-l tho *so ca'Ied 
"standai'ds/* any f: rant from the Edurati«n Department, And. 
in point of fact, they do sui>i>ly, in tho^e populous places where 
they exist, much the kind of Secondary Education which the 
Schools Enquiry Comniissioners pro] used to have supplied by 
what they called secondary schools of the third grade. 

In con^idt ring how to deal with thesa schools we have 

deemed the.-e Inttt^r facts to lx» decisive, and aecordinj^l)^ recom- 

Jtuend that the ** highiT grade elementary schools" le treated 

B&s second j^rv schools, anrl placed under tlic jurisdiction of tho 

Local Authority for Secondary Education, subject to the pro* 
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visions, regarding the bodies which manage them, to be presently 
mentioned (see para. 94^ j^o^^). 

iTATED^wmV 91. How far these schools (so far as secondary) should be 
SEcoworRY <Jissociated from the elementary schools, of which they now 
Schools in the frequently form a part, so as to become separate institutions, 
is a problem which does not seem to need, if indeed it admits of, 
any general solution. We are disposed to think that it may be 
left to be solved by the Local Authority in each particular 
instance, according to the particular circumstances of the place. 
We conceive, however, that it wiU be everywhere desirable to 
bring these schools into a definite and organic relation with the 
other secondary (including technical) schools and institutions of 
the districts, so that they shall rather co-operate tlian coihpete 
with the hitter (where they exist), and shall be made more 
available as places of preparation for advanced education. This 
may be largely done by imposing, as a rule (though a rule which 
may well be subject to exceptions), stricter limits of age, and by 
establishing gr.iduated sthohu'ships, both from the elementary 
schools to these schools, and from these schools to other secon- 
dary schools and technical institutes. 



(b.) Organised Science Schools. 

rxDER^'juBw. 92. The tei-m " organised science school " does not, as has been 
^ Lo"?L °^ Jtlready explained (see ante, p. 54), describe any distinct class 
AiTiioRiTY. of schools, but is a purely artificial one, employed to denote 
such schools, to whatever other class they may belong, as the 
Science and Art Department has recognised to have comphed 
with certain conditions which it imposes, and to be, under Uiosc 
conditions, the recipients of Science and Art grants. All such 
schools, to whatever other class they may be referred, fall, in 
respect of the instruction which they supply, within the descrip- 
tion of .secondary schools, and ought, therefore, to be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Local Authority for Secondary Education, 
subject to the provisions contained in a later paragraph {see 
para 94, post). The method of awarding gi-ants to them neeils 
to be altered ; but to this subject we shall return hereafter {s(^ 
para. 1 45, po6t). 



(c.) Evenimj Schools and Continuation Schools and 
Technical Schools or Institittes. 

v^lTn'-i'vVis- ^^- ^^'^' ^^^'^ already (see p. 54, ante) dwelt upon the important 
'" iTocf/'^ 1^^^^" '''^^^^' occupit'd by these schools and institutions, as supplpng 

AvTiioufTT. secondary instruction — usually, but not always, of a scientific 
type — to those who have passed through elementary scl^ools and 
de-ire to carry their general education further, or to superadd 
technical education to it. They jire largely used by adults, and, 
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I therefore, require to be dealt with on lines somewhat different 
from those applied to places of instruction for the young. But 
whatever particular type they belong to, whether they are 
** organised science schools," or are connected with elementaiy 

iHchf^oIs, or Imlong to what are called mechanics* institutes, or are 
mail it lined by ttjwn councils, or are technical sch^jols pure and 
simple, they seem properly to fall within the scope of the action 
of the Lo:al Authority for Secondary Education, which can best 
correlate them vrith the other agencies under its control and 
help them by such pecuniary reyources as it may possess. We 
therefore recommend that they — and in speaking of them we 
iodude evening classes and technical classes as well as 6choo!» 
_^ — be declared to be within the jurisdiction of that authority, 
H subject to the provisions mentioned in the next following 
paragraph. 



Jiecommcndattons affecting the last pre^ciling kimU of Schools 
or IneiUiitions, 

04 The several classes of schools and institutions referred to in Ttia>«tjo»? 
[the three prece(lir)g paragraphs have this feature in common, ^oExicA^ 
jthat they ai-e most of them more or less connected with the 
lelementarj'' schools an 1 school authorities of the places where 
tney exist, while many are associated with public institutions in 
^ho*^ buildings they are held, and vvhoae managei's influence 
their administration. The work which has been, and is now 
toeing, done by thess authorities and managers, is waik which 
3ughfc not to be lightly interiered with ; and it would be 
jid'urtunate if the creation of a new Local Autljority, with 
ipen*ising and helping powei-s, however generally useful sudi 
powers might be, should needlessly disturb or crimp t!ie policy 
khich th*\s*» authorities and managers have (usually vath good 
1 1 We therefore suggest that t"*e governing or 

I „ ^ of any school or institution of the foregoing 

plaa eR, and which is of a perti anent character and not now 
ivcrn^d by a scheme of the (Jharlty Commissiou, shall either b* 
[?ft to conlinue to manage that school, subject to the supervision 
"of t^ic Local Authority, or else shall be reconstitutoJ in &uch 
manner as may be agreed upon by the governing or n»an aging 
^ jdy and the Loctd Authority and approved by the ('entml Office. 
iny difference which may arise between the Ixical Authorily and 
9u li governing or managing IxnJy, as to the need for a reconsti- 
r the pirticular form thereof, ought to be referred for 
latlon to the Central Odice. We conceive that in the first 
astance it will often be desii-able that the presetit managers shoulcf 
C»utinue t^ act an now, but in course of time other ari*angeu»ent.^ 
ftay become necessary, luifl it is with a view thereto that tlii« 
: ion will ba found serviceable. The ischoola 
\\' largely managed either by school boards 
by borough councils, or by their committees; nnd we trust 

T 2 
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that the adjui^tmeot of their future relations to the liocal 
Authority for Secondary Education may present the fewer 
diflBcultietj because that Authority will, in the county boroughs, 
ct^nsiRfc mLiinly of pei^ona chosen hy those two sets of authorities. 



0, — Propi'ieiary and Private Schools. 



95* We have ah-eady (para. 49, ante) indicated an opiniori 

that any Fchool which is the property' of, and nmnaged by, a group 
of private persons, whether corporate or unincoiporate. or is ownert 
by one person and managed for his own profit, may properly 
be recognised by the Local Authority as contributing to the 
local supi^ly of Secondary Education, whenever such a school can 
show that the instruction it gives is efficient of its kind. So far 
from desiring to displace, or even to weaken such schools as these, 
we trust that some of the meiisures we recommend uia}^ tend to 
stimulate and improve them, They must be allowed to subsist* 
and the only 8tate interference to which, as we think, they 
ought to be liable, is that wliicli needs to be enforced in the 
interests of health hy way of inspecting their buildings and 
Bchoolrooms, If such a school, tlierefore, does not ask for the 
recognition mentioned above, but prefei's to go on its way un- 
afl'ected by, and in no relation (save that of sanitary inapectioa) 
to, public educational aiitboritiCiS, we conceive that it may be 
allowed to do so in the future as in the past. When, however, 
recognition is asked for, ceii.iin requirements may properly be 
made as the conditions for granting that privilege and the 
advantages which are to ftllow therefrom. We recommend, 
therefore, that every pi-oprietary or private sehixd desiring to be 
recognised as supplying efficient Stfcondary Education, be called 
upon tosliow that it satisfies cei tain reiiuirem en ts, and also to' 
promise compliance in the future with certain condit'ona. 



■ 

I 

I 



The requii*C!nunts 
jyrecise fonn 



their 
Central Office 

The 



being 



would be substiintially the following;' 
left to be defined hereafter bv the ; 



(1.) The possrssion of buildings conforming to the sanitaiyl 
regulations prescribed by the Central Office. 

(2.) The possession of ajvparatus and other educational appli- 
ances, suited to the kind of teaching which the sdiool 
professes to give. 

(3,) Tha sufficiency in number and qoalificatlons of the teach- 
ing st;iff of the -school, liavinjj regard to the numl>er of 
the pupils *i^^id the kind of inst ruction affordtfd. 

(4.) The suitability of the rnrricuhnn to the needs 
demands of tlie pupils for whom the school claims 
be provi<ling. 

(5.) A scale of tuition fees not too high to be paid by fl 
pupils. 
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97. Tlio coudi Lions wliich the s.-hool ought to untlertake to co^niTio3ifl< 
comply with, so long as it retained its recognition, would be the REcSSyiifoi 
folio wmsr '— 



^ foil 

■ (L) It should be open to such inspection as the Central 
H Office may, by regulations to be made by it for that 
H pui-puse, prescribe {see para. 132, post). 
^^^ (2«) It shouM be prepared to submit its pupils, or such part 
^^^H of them as might be required, to be examined ujider 
^^^" regulations made by the Central Office, assisted by the 

■ EfJucational Council {^^^ee para- \2T,post)* 
H (3.) It should present to the Local Authority an annual slate- 
H ment of the salaries paid to its teachers, or, in the case 
H of a private scliool, to its nssist/int teachers. 
H (??4-.) Its headmaster, and such number of its assistant 
H masters as the Loea.1 Authority miglit require, shouli' 
^^^H be entered on the register of teachers herein-after 
^^^f mentioned. 

V 98, Upon compliance with the abo%*e requirements, and so long adtasttaobb of 
as it continued to satisfy them, and to observe the prescribed *^^»'"<*'»- 
conditions, we think that a proprietaiy or private school ought 
not only to be recognised by the Local Authority for the 
purposes of para. 95, ante, ns supplying efficient Secondary 
Education, but should, as a consequence of such recognition, be 
admitted to the following advantages : — 

(L) It should enjoy the benefit of any such iaspection as the 
Local Authority may provide, 

(2.) Its pupils should be admissible to any examinations 
(whether they l>e examinations of schools or of 
scholars) which may be provided under regulations 
fnxmed by the Central Office, 

(3.) Its pupils should be admitted to compete for any 
scholarships or exhibitions established or administered 
by the Local Authority within whose area it may 
be situate for schools generally within that area, 
subject, of courae, to any regulations prescribed by that 
authority. 

(4.) It should be deemed t j be, equally with an endowed or 
other public school of the same class, a place of instruc- 
tion at wliich a Local Authoi-ity may declare any 
scholarships or exhibitions under its control to be 
tenable, provided always that the course of instruction 
conforms to the conditions on which the particular 
scliolarship or exhibition may be tenable. 



99, We do not conceal from ourselves that some cducatioufil 
reformers, eager to sweep away inefficient schools and incom* 
petcnt teacher:*, and to cover the field at once by an ample 
supply of instruction whose excellence a public authority may 
be bound to guarantee, will think these recommendations timid 
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and halting, too slow in their probable effect, and too tolerant 
of the least worthy members of the eJueutioual prnfesaioci 
** Nothing/' such reforinen5 may say, "nothing shuH of tlie^ 
*' imposition of public inBpection and examination upon all^ 
** schools, and tlie requirement of civrtificates of knowledge an*! 
^' eapncity from all teachers, wi!l meet the needs of a case which 
** has long been admitted to be urgent ; nor will any persons he| 
** more forward to welcome the univei-sal imposition of inspec- 
" tion an^l tlie universal reqiiiremenl of certificates than the best 
'* teacher8 in proprietary and private schools." 

Admitting some force in sueli criticisms, we must nevertheless 
observe that, in such a country as England, it is unsafe to advaa 
much faster than public opinion — still comparatively sluggisli otjL 
this subject — is likely to follow, and that even under the ver 
cautious and guarded scheme Ave advocjite,a substantial improvi 
ment miiy before long be expected. Alread}^ there ar*e many] 
efficient private and proprietary schools which satisfy the requi: 
anents, and will gladly comply with the conditions herein-before aeij 
forth, perceiving them to be in fact helpful to their work. The 
adhesion of such schools will tend to raise the genei*al level of 
instruction : incompetent teachers will by degrees vanish away, 
and the legitimate rivalry of the most efficient private schooisi 
will lessen any risk there may be of stagnation or monotony in 
schools under public management. It is, in oiu' opinion, on 
argument for the plan here proposed that while the li 
public supervision we suggest will, if wisely used, stimi 
4i,nd guide private effort, and secure for parents a certaui] 
guarantee of efficiency, it will not trench upon any man'aj 
freedom, nor secure to public Sf'hools a monopoly which migl 
be prejudicial to ultimate progx^ess. ~ 

100. Tlje function of the Local Authority in detenniningJ 
whether a school is entitled to be *' recognised " for the above pur 
poses is a somewhat delicate one, and questions may arise as to ] 
whether tte discreticm we propose to give has been wisely! 
exercised. We think, therefore, that any school complauiing 
that it ought to have, and has not, been recognised, or is deb*irre ' 
from nnj of the privileges attached to recognition, thould 
permitted to appeal from the Local Authority to the Centr 
Office, which should enquire into the matter, and whose decision^ 
should bo final. 

*'S5poL"y'"* 1^1' We have already (see para. 48, amte) observed that 
^oF^lcHoo?J^ cases mny present themselves in winch a Local AuthorityJ 
may tind it well to acquire an existing proprietaiy or privati 
school. The school may, for instance, have a good site and 
suitable buih.Hngs, and the educ-'itionaJ interests of the pine 
may le served by permanently securing it. with, perhapi\ 
part or even the whole of its staff, instead of leaving it 
those chances witli whicli [private enterprises are smroundii 
Nor do w^ aee any reason for forbidding even a tempor 
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aiTAngement by which a proprietaiy school might for a certain 

|ierioJ, and for specified purposi\s^ b^ taken over by a Local 
Authority. In all such cases, however, the terTia«i of ihe purchase 
or lease (whichever be preferred) ought, in order to avert any 
siifipicioti of sinister bargains, to be submitted to and approved, 
nfter due consideration, by the Central Office. 



Special Provisions for Rural Districfa, 

102. We have hitherto ha 1 occa'^ion to advert only incidentally ^'eed vou 
to the special problems which the rural districts of Eu^cland jiresent. Ta'?ATMw.- 
These districts are conipariitively thinly p'^opled, an*l have there- 
fore been left somewhat behind in the general movement of 
educiitional progress which ha« marked the Iiist quarter of a cen- 
tury. They possess practically none of tho3c^ ne^v " liiiiher grade 
iflementary '* or ** organised science '* schools wliieh Inwe becom** 
so important in the towns,* The endowed grammar scIjq jIs whicM 
are scattjred here and thera over them have in some phiceH 
sunk almost to the level of elementary schools, and in some 
others have becomo sluggish and feeble, slow to adopt new 
methods and introduce new subjects, and less able than they 
were, before the development of railway commimication, to 
sustain the competition of boarding schools at a distance. 
Moreover, nearly all of such proprietary and private schools as 
have ansenin these distiictshiive relied upon hoarders, and have 
therefore done little to stimulate a local demand for Secondary 
Education. 

There are two cla-s(^9 of scholars for whom in these rural 
districts some pirovjsion appears to be needed. One class con- 

' isists uf the children of farmers, and of tfie shopkeepers and 
professional men in the small towns, the other i>f tlje most pro- 
mising among the pupils in the elementary schools, that is to 

|fcty» thos^ who seem likely to pn4it by a h'gher kind of instruc- 
tion than those sclir^ols, which are of course as a lule behind the 
elementary schools in the towns, can supply. 

lOS. Two methods commend themselves to our judgment as the Ks«i?i»Bi»Lr!r*» 
most likely to meet the needs of thesi classes of children. 

One is the remo<lelling of the endowed schools in the smaller 
towns and villages, ilnch as has been accomplished Hinee 1869 by 

If^chemes under the Endowed Schools Acts, and recently in cer- 
tain counties by the action of County Councils, nmch still remains 
to be done to bring these schools into hannony with the requii^e- 

rmenta of the present day and of their owm respective neighbour- 
aooda Tlieir curricula ougltt in many instiinccs to be revised, 
md arr;ingGments ma<le for atta<^^hing to them boarding-houses 
Dr hostels at m^ 'derate charges, so as to enable the children of 

pai*ents with limited incomes to re8:)rt freely to them. Efforts 
should be made to relieve them fi'om the difficulties which 
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they so often experience, owing either to the insufficiency 
cf endowment or Uy the fluctuations of income derived from 
agricultunil land. In some instances it wo»jld no do'd^t be 
duhirable, witli a view to u lavger supjdy of day scholaj?*, to 
shift sucli Mchools from pUices comparatively difficult of access 
owing to thti want of ndlway facilities, to small towns situate 
at the convergence of linea of railway; and althcugh the local 
resistance likely to be encountered in i^ncli instances may oppa-e 
formiflab'c obstacles even to the efforts of a representfitive Local 
Authority, thor^e obstacles may be lessened by the judicious 
employment of the funds which will be at the disposal of that 
Authority, and by the offer of scholarships or exhibitions to the 
place where fmm the endowed school is transfeiTed. 

lOl. The other method is to establish, in a certain number of I 
rural elementary schools, a sccondaiy department or group of 
cliisscH, in which the higher siibjects njay l>e taught to d ^y scholars 
fi-xjm the surrounding distiiet. The 8chot»ls to be selected for this 
purpose ouglit, speaking general ly, to be in large villages or 
small towns, and ought, if possible, to be situate on a line of 
i-ailway, so as to give them the gi^eat est possible chauce of a good 
supply of day schol:*rs frmii a distance. Wherever a Locaf 
Authority for riecontlary iLducation established such a department^ 
it would of coui'se have to make arrangements with the scliool 
board, or school managei's, con I rolling the elementary school, for i 
a joint administration of the school so as to secure the proper 
working both of its elementary and its adv^anced classes ; an J 
in Ciise any difficulty %vere fotind in arriving at an adjustment of 
the wishes of these respective bodies^ the Central Office would 
have the power of settling: tlie pomts in ditlerence, which it eould 
do all the better because it will be familiar with the needs both 
of elementary an'l of i^eeondary sr^hools. The plan we suggest 
13 not altogether new in England, because the Higher Grade 
Elementary schools in English towns are buth elementary and 
secondary. It is, moreover, recommended by the experience of 
a large rural area in Scotland, the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Moray, where a sum vt money bcrpieathed in last century, ha? 
for many yeai*s past been employed with exce lent results in 
pro\4ding Secondary Education in the parish schools,* i' ci'easing 
their efficiency as phnces of elementary instruction, while enabling 
thein to bring forward to the uni^^crsities an unusually large 
proportion of capable scholars. 

105. How far in any given district both of the above methods 

will require to be employed Riust of course depend uprai thf 
chamcter of the district, and U[>on the number and local distri- 
bution of its endowed fcIiooIs. In some districts these schools 
may be to few, or bo poor, or so ill-placed, as to make it proper 
for the Lociil Authority for Secondary Education to set up 



* See the intercHtSng evid**nee of Mr, John Kerr (Q. 15,230-12), and M<fii 
Vo!. v., p. 506, on Ibc w orking of the Dick Betjiiest. 
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new schools, in carefully chosen spots, t-o provide secondary 
instruction for day .scholars and for boarders from the siinoiind- 
ing couutry. Moreover. Loc^il Authorities will probably iiud it 
well to aid both the minor endowed schools and the secondary 
departments or classes lo b^ attached to elementary schools^ not 
oniy by money grants but in many cases also by providing 
visitintr teachers, who may give instruction in those s| eciid 
subjects for which the resources of the schools do not enable a 
resident teacher to be provided. 

106. It will be the duty of the Local Authority to make due provision of 
proviyjon for technical in.struction, including subjects connected i>8TRFcriojf. 
with practical agriculture, in the i^eLuok or departments above 
mentioned, or in such of them as it may select f.ir the purpose. 

But in doing this, care must be taken to preserve, as far as 
possible, the distinctive character-s of did'erent scli^ok, and to 
guard against the excessive and too early development of special 
liranrhes of practical instniction, to tlie injury of the geneml 
training of the faculties by literaiy and scientific studies 

107. In order to enable promising children from the elementary 
schools of a di.strict t<> obtain .secondary instruction in the schools 
or depart Tien ts above mentioned, the Local Authoiity w^ill of 
course establish scholarships or exhibitions for the benetit of 
8ucb children. We shall presently indicatij the principles upon 
which this may he best done. (See para. IIG, post,) 

108. Some difficulty will no doubt arise in making *idequate 
provision for the secondary instruction of girls in rural di^tricts» 
owing to the fact that in many places the number of pupils to 
be looked f'-r, w^ill not be suificient to justify the creation of a 
separate girls* dep:irtment either in an existing endowed school 
or in a ^^econdnry dftpartinent to be attached to nu elementary 
school. In tLese cases we think that the same school or depart- 
ment ought to receive both eirls and boys, and the evidence we 
have received leads us to believe that this may safely and 
properly be done."'*' We conceive that the duty and the interest 
of the community require equal provision to be made for both 
sexes, and although some care may be needed in the conduct of 
the requisite arrangements, especiidly at smarting, we are per- 
suaded that the objections to a system of co- education are slighter 
than tliose which would i*pply either to feeble separate depart- 
ments or to a neglect of the needs of girls in casts where their 
number might be comparatively small. 

'' 109. We do not conceal from oursslvea that the plan we suggest 
for meeting existing deficiencies in rural areas is somewhat 
tentative in its character, and r hat it may not at once bear all the 
fruit to l>e ultimately derived from it The demand for the higher 
kinds of instruction is unfortunately not very brisk in many of 
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the ogi'icultural and pastoral regions of the csountry, while the i 

finaiieial resources available are comparatively scanty. Tlierci^J 
however, some reason to hope — ^and the example of the Scot 
counties above referred to goes to justify this hope — that 
provision of a supply will in time quicken the demand, anJl 
that the level of elementary education, which has alreiuly risen j 
in our rural districts, will rise still fui-tber when Secondnr 
Education becomes more accessible, and is perceived to have a1 
more direct bearing upon prae.bical life than the agricultural , 
classes have as yet realised. In the present lamentable depres- 
sion of our oldest and greatest industry, everj' means that can 
be taken to stimulate the intelligence and enlarg3 the horizon of 
the cultivators of the soil ought to be resorted to. 
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Local Qovemivg Bodies of Schoola. 

110. Governing bodies of endowed schools should continue, a$ 
heretofore, to be constituted or modified by scheme. The Loc^J 
Autliority within whose jurisdiction a school lies, and any Local j 
Authority giving aid to a school, should be entitled to appoinij 
one or more persons to ba members of the governing Ixxly of the 
school The right which the county councils have exei^cised of 
making burli appointments in tlie case of schools to which they 
gi^ant money will naturally pfiss to the new Local Authorities. 
And it deserves to be considered whether even the nondocal 
schools, otherwiire exempt from the general jurisdiction of the 
Local Authorities, might nut usefully be connected with them by 
sucli a limited right of nomination. 

111. In the case of schools or institutions not endowed hut 
maintained out of public funds, and eithrr established or taken 
over hy a Local Authority ^ the constitution of the nianr^ging 
body should be included in the scliime or schemes which it will 
be the duty of the Local Authority to prepare and to i*eport to 
the Central Office. We ha\*e already (para, 55) recognised the 
advantage of givmg a greater element of permanence aud 
stability to these institutions and titeir managers than some of 
them now enjoy, imd have suggested a special mode of procedure 
by which that object might be attained wiihout undue delay or 
loss of elasticity. But, whatever ma}' be the method adopted, 
schemes for such schools or institutions should, as a rule, pronde 
that at least a majority of the managers should Ije nominated bj' 
Lucul Authorities, including of com-se the Local Authority for 
Secondary Education. Any Lecal Autliority, moreover, which 
gives aid to the scho >1, aud is not Already represented on the 
managing bo<iy, should l>c entitled to nonu'nnte one or more of 
the mamigers, 

112. In evt'ry Citse where a scljool, whether endowed or not, 
is designed paiily or wliolly for the education of girls, due pro- 

l>y scheme for choosing women to be 
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governors or miinagers. Tlie proportion of women so chosen 
must vaiy according to circumstances, but there should bo no 
obstacle placed in the way of the constiLutiou of a body 
compoi?ed mainly, or even exclusivel}^ of women. 

113, Governing bodies and managers of endowed and other suflstrMioir o» 
public schook under the juriHdiction of a Local Authority should '^^locll ^** 
be required to submit aiuuially to the Local Authority the ^^th<>iutt. 
accounts of their schools, to be audited and verified in the manner 
required by the Local Authority, which should further have the 
power to have them produced at any other time, if required. 
The accounts should show, amongst otlier things, the salary 
paid to each teacher employed in the school 

114 Subject to any general rules that may be made by the Powbr op 
Local Authority, we recommend that the governing body or iho^Bopi^^'^^ 
managers should be entrusted with the general administration 
of the school, and with the €*xercise of such supervision over the 
management, teaching, and cxuTieulum, including the fixing of 
the fees paid by the scholars, as is now usually confen-ed on 
governing bodies by schemes under the Endowed Schools Acts. 
But these powers will, of course^ be exercised only witljin the 
limits assigned by the scheme. 

115, The relation of the governing body of a school to the head ^^^^ o' ^ 
teacher on cjuestions of internal management is in niiiny respects on govbrmijS" 
more one of co-operation than of employer and employed ; and ^^^' 

the success of the school depends so much on their harmony of 
aim and action that it appears to us essential to secure that they 
'should be brouglit together as closely as their respective duties 
will permit. Governing bodies nre too apt to call in the master 
or mistress when they are already half-pledged to a conclusion; 
while the teacher is often at a ilisad vantage in having to cany 
out, or even to criticis:e, decisions of tlie governing body without 
knowing the rejjsons upon which they were based. On the oHier 
hand, the head master or mistress is not and cannot be in the 
position of an ordinary governor, and might often he more 
embarrassed than helped by being treated as such. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that every head teacher of a public secondary 
school shall be entitled to sit, but not to vote, on the governing 
body of his or her sehool, except when the governing body may 
for special reasons think his or her presence inexpedient. 
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Schoki rahips and ExhtbUiona, 

116. We huvc next to conskler the means whereby the ^^|g^ ^ 
children of the less well-to-do classes of our population may be vauosb, 
<?nabled to obtain such Secondaiy Educiition as may be suitable 
.and nee<lful for thenj. As w*e have not recommended that Secon- 
dary Education shall be provided free of cost to the whole 
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community, we deem it all the more needful that ample pm- 
vi.sion sliould be made by every Local Autiiority for enaUing 
selected children of the poorer parents to climb the educatioiuil 
ladder. Thus, for example, the promising child of an arti^^n cvr 
siuall tradesman nhould have the opportunity of proceed 
the age of 1 1 or 1 2 from the elementaiy to the secondaiy 
and so prolonging hiw education, the cost of which prolor 
might fairly be borne wholly or to a large extent by endow- 
ments or other public funds. Again, boys and girls of exceptional 
al>ility, whether belonging to the Wiige-eaming class or to the 
poorer fannlies of the middle class, might be enabled It;^^ publiej 
aid to proceed at the age of IG or 17 from secondary schools 
the universities or to other places of higher literary, scientific j 
technical education. The a^istance we here contemplate should 
he given by means of a carefully graduated system of schola 
ships (including in that term exhibitions), vaiying in valae, ill 
the age at which tliey are awarded, and in the class of Bchcol or 
institution at which they are tenable. 

117* >Scholarships tenable at a secondary school should be of one 
or more of t!ie following kinds, the hind to be determincti 
where the scholarshipH! are foundeii liy the Local Authority, at^ 
the discretioD of tbut authority : — 

(i.) Some should he open to children being educated in the 1 
ordiujiry " standards " of public elementary schools within 
the l^jcal area ; 

(ii.) Othei-s should he awarded to children who are receiving 
their education at a (so-called) higher grade elementary 
school, or a secondary scliool (whether public or private)! 
of a less advanced type than the school at wl)ich the J 
scholarshi|xs are to be tenable ; 

(iiL) Othei's again might be open to nil children attending' 
any schools witliin the area of the Local Authority, or] 
whose parents reside or are employed within the area; 

(iv.) In some localities it may also be advisable to hav©-l 
scholai-ships open to all children free from any re*^ 
stmt ions as to school or residence, but subject to 
suitable conditions as to age and the means of the 
parents. H 

118, Provision should everj^ where be made for both boys and 
giih, find where the same Bcholarsliips are open to both se,Te^, care 
should be taken that a fair proportion, with regard both to the 
number of candidates and the comi>arative excellence of their i 
work, is awarded to each sex. 



B»oci^iio5B 119^ It will be found desirable in many places, for the purpose < 
establishing a proper connexion and correlation between school 
of different grades, to attach certain of these scholarships t 
particular- schools, as is often done in the case of existing^ 
endowments. Where this attachment is made to a public 
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elementary school, we think that the scholai-ship should be 
awarded either by competitive exaitiinations held at the school, or, 
where this is considered undesirahk^ ou iiccount of the tender age 
of the chiLJren, or for other reasons, upon the joint recommen- 
dation of the headniaster, and of the school board or scliool 
managers, to the schohirs wliose record of work is best fur a 
series of school yea»s or quarters, or by a combination of the two 
methods. Where Echolarships are attached to a secondary school, 
they shoiilil, as a rule, be awarded by a competitive examination 
to be held at that school. Whei'e scholai^ships are not attached 
to pax'ticular schools, they should, as a mle, be awarded by 
competitive exaininatinns, to be held at prr scribed times and al 
convenient centres, under tlje sui>erv]8iou of the Local Authority. 
We desire, however, to add that, with respect to competitive 
examinations generally, we consider they should bo restricted 
as far as possible to scholars nbove the age of 12, and that the 
examination, if at iill applied below that age, should be of a 
very simple character. Even where the scholarship examination 
IS held tor children'of a more advanced age, it should, we consider, 
be restricted to a limited number of subjects, should include a 
considerable amount of vivd voce ^p^e8tionin^^^ and should be 
directed principidly to ascertaining the general intelligence of 
the candidates, rather than the extent of their acquired know- 
ledge. The importance, how^evor, of insisting on these conditions, 
especially the two former, will tend to dimin sh as the ages of 
the candidates inciease, and if any rules can ho framed nnder 
which weight could be given to the health and physical con- 
dition of the candidates sufficient to avert the danger, now 
sometimes felt, of unduly pressing children forv^^anl and 
developing their brains at the expense of their bodies, the effect 
of surh rules might be very salutary. We do not, however, 
think that this excellent object could l>e atUiined» as has some- 
times been suggested, by allowing marks for proficiency in 
games, for that would induce another and not less mischievous 
kind of overpressm-e. 

120. As regards value, we think that scholai*ships may well 
be of several ditTerent kinds, viz. : {a) those which cover tlie 
cost only of instruction, with or without travelling expenses . 
(b) those which cover the necessaiy cost of board and lodcring, 
as well as of instruction ; «nd (c) ihf se which corusist of an 
annual payment of a fixed amount, either exclusive or inclusive 
of free boarding. Special judgment and caution will of course 
be required in awarding those of tlie two latter classes. 
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121. In framing regulations for scholai'sbips, provision should, 

[ a-s a rule, l>e made for augmenting the value of a scholarship, 

(a) according to the age of the holder, or (h) according to the 

pecuniary circumstances of the scholan It will be usually found 

^ desirable to reserve power, either to the Local Authority or to the 

governing body of a school, to take both these elements into 
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121 111 many instances the governing body of a school will, of 
its own motion and out of its own funds, provide a cei-tain num' 
of free places for scholars, proportionate to the amount of 
grant they receive. Where it has not done so, and where 
Local Authority for Secondary Education bestows an anrn 
grant upon the school, that Authority may often find it prof>€r 
to require the governing body to pix>vide such places. 
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123. In order to avoid any abuse of this scholarsliip sj*sfcem, wJ 
think that no scholarnhip foundei by a Local Authoxnty out of it 
own funds and intended for tlie cliildren of poorer parents shou 
be tenable by a scholar, if the administering authority (whethe 
the Local Authority or the governing body of a school) 
not satisfied that the circumstances of his or her parents j 
such as to make him or her a pi-oper object of pecuniary aid 
Different tests of pecunsat y circumstances sliould be applied furl 
different classes of scholarsliips. Thus, e.g., free education in i 
third grade secondary day school may be somewhat freely give 
to children of the wage-canaing doss, or to those belonging tol 
families of equally restricted means ; whereas a higher line^ suclij 
perhaps, as that now dniwn for abatements of income t^x at 
incomes of bOOl, a year, may fairly be drawn, if the Locdj 
Authority approve, in the case of cnndidates seeking aid fron 
public sources to enable them to att<>nd some place of higher ' 
education. 



PovEH 0? 124. It will be clear from what we have ah*eady said, that in otir 

Authority TO opinion each Local Authority, at any rate in the first instance,] 
MjjneTBATiiir* Bhould within its own area be the judge of what is required in thel 
**p*e'schoS^ ^^^y ^^ scholarships, both as regards number and value and as j 
sHiPf, regards pl:vce nnd conditions of tenure. This principle will applvj 
not only to scholai^hips recently founded out of endowments or] 
other public funds, but at least to some extent also to those of 
older foundation attaclied to en'lowed schools (other than non- 
local schools) within the area. These latter may often usefully 
be moilified to suit the varied circumst inces of the district, but 
in their case it will be tlesirable to consult the governing body! 
of the school, and necessivry to obtain the sanction of the Central] 
OflBce to the modifying scheme, 

125. Admitting this general principle of local auttinomy, it will] 
nevcrtlieless often l>e wise or evun needful for neighbouring Local 1^ 
Authorities to agree on some uniformity of action in respect of] 
scholarships which affect ficlionls situate, or classes of persons j 
resident, in di-stricts with wliicli both authorities are concernefb 
Jlost county boroughs fonu natural educational centres fori 
the surrounding suburban and rural districts, which axe' 
often included lor purposes of municipal government in tliej 
adjoining administrative counties. Wheiever this is the ea^e»i 
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it will be highly deBirahle to form a joint committee of 
ijiembei's of etich Local Authority cancer ned to make nrran 'de- 
ments fof entiUing the children from the neighbouring districts 
to hold scholarships at the nearest school of en i table character 
and grade, in consideration (either of a contribiitiun towards 
the maintenance of the school by tlie authority of tire district 
benefited or through some other equitiiVtle hnancial adjust- 
ment. Whei^ tbe meiubers of a joint committee cannot agree 
on the exact teriiKs, they should refer the matter to the 
decision of the Centra! Olhce, and that Office should also have 
power (iis we have recommended aljove, p, 263) to require a 
reluctant Local Authority to co-opeiate with its neighbourrt for 
8uch purposes as we have here indicated. 

126. It has been brought to onr notice that there are many 
scholarships of considerable value belonging to existing founda- 
tions, especially those of a non-local character, which are legally 
open to children of all classes. Some complaint has been made 
that the holders of the^e scholarships, having ceased to be deemed 
»is they once were, socially inferior to their schoolfellows, are 
now, to a large extent drawn from the chikhx>u of well-to-do 
parents, whose superior 'means have enabled them, by a special 
course of training at an expensive preparatoiy scliool^ to secure 
the scholarship over the heads of their less fortunately situated 
competitors.'^ We consider tins practice, wliich tends to become 
more antl more common, ought to be cheeked in the interests of 
pubhc econom3\ But we do not tlnnk it would l)e cither fair or 
Avise to exclude altogether the children of well -to-do, or even 
of wealthy, j>arents from the laudable ambition of winning the 
distinction conferred by a scholarship, or from the right of 
sharing, together with other classes of the comnninity, in the 
superior educational advantages often attaching to its possession. 
There are also, as we have pointed out elsewhere»t grave objec- 
tions to the present .s^^stem on the gi*ouud of the unhealthy 
competition it induces, and the disadvantages it inipr«ses on the 
smaller and poorer schools. We therefore recounnend that the.^e 
scholarships should continue to be legally open to all clashes, but 
should be restricted to a comparatively low value, the governing 
lx>dy of the ?chcoI being entrusted with a discretion to augment 
their value in the case of any individual scholar, if they should 
consider that such augmentntion is required by the pecuniary 
circumstances of his or her parents. J We moreover consider 
that, in view of the difficulties in the way of individual schools 
carrying out such a reform by themselves, it should be required 
by a general statutory enactment. 
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♦ Seep. 173. 

X Slmiliir corapUilnts are widely miule a^ to tbe receipt of scliolarfihip stipend? at 
the coUcgfS \u Oxfonl aud Cambridge by the sons uf weulihy pareutft, but this is ii 
lUJLtter wUich, tboui^h it indirectly affects stcondarj schoolSi seems to be beyond the 
scope of nur reconiuiendatious. 
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Exmninatioiis, 

127. Passing to the means for securing tlie efficiency of 84?con'^ 
daiy Hcbools, we think tliat an attempt ^houlfl lie made t^ guard] 
against excei^ve multiplication and overlapj>ing of examinations,* 
whetlier of schools or of individual scholai-s, a\ tending to undue j 
pressure and the disorgan legation of the regular teaching work.! 
But it would be difficult and undesirable, if not impracticahJeJ 
having regard to the existence of so many efficient and suit 
anjencioH for examination and of the veiy various needs of tb€ 
different classes of j^chools, for a central authority to con iuct or 
prescribe in detail any uniform system, etther of periotlical 
examinations of schools to Vie conducted from year to yeai% < 
of leaving examinations of scholai's analogous to the abiturientet 
exameii of Germany. We recommend, therefore, thnt th€ 
Central Office, assisted by the Educational Council, should 
time to tiiut^ frame general regulations as to the times, charicterJ 
and necessary conditions of the examinations to be held at th^ 
schools of diiterent gradts, and as to the examining bcKlie 
which, in addttion to those instituted by the univei^sities, should 
be recognised as competent or suit:iblo to conduct the exami-; 
nation of such Bcbools.* Subject to these general regulationa 
which should be of a wide and ihtstic character, and nc 
Be43essarily the same for all kinds of schools, the local governing 
Ixxly of each school should have a free hand to choose the par- 
ticular examiidng body, and tu direct the course of the particuls 
examination. 

128. The Local Authority for Secondary Education should ha\ 
no direct powers of interference with the examination, as di^tinc 
from the inspection ^ of such schools as are governed by schema 
tind not under its immediate management or oontrol But, afl 
that Authority will be to some extent responsible for th« 
efficiency of the .schoi^b it sliould be entitled to require thd 
examineiV report to be annually submitted to it, and 
turtber entitled to draw the attention of the Central Office 
any cases of breach of any provisions of the sclieme (if thd 
Fchool is under a scheme"^, or of the regulations made bv thJ 
Central Oflice, so as to ensure these being complied with, 
tlie school is to continue to receive aid out of Parliauientarjj 
grants. It should have a similar right in the case of piivi 
schools within the area, recognised or claira'ng recognition. 

SSS^%'5^ 129. The Central Office, aided by the C<>uncil, should, ir.or. 
^^^t^l%^^' over, botli in framing its regulations, and iu the exercise of ii 

i ^_^_ 

* As instances of matters which regulatiotis might deal with, we may oh^, 
that they m>ght preitcribt; thiit tlie *eliool should be txery 3<?iir (or awry t%vo y^^.. 
oxamiiied lis a wliole j that tlu? exiimmation phoidd include both oral aud rtip, 
work ; that tke school should he reported upon by clinses ; tbnt the tuiddie sia 
lower (as wdl kb Ihe upper) forms nhoiild be tested in some ordinary subjecU nf ili 
cnrriciiliim ; mid thtit, withmit its beinfr nece-ssary to test every suhj*H;t 
cxampk'^ of the whole curriculum should be taken. 
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general duty of supervision, endeavour, as far as possible, to 
bring the examinatiou certificat-es granted by the University 
Board and any other examining bodies into correlation with each 
other, and make theui interchangeable. One of the (sriocipal 
objects in thus systematiBing and grading the various certifi- 
cates, would be to make them available as leaving certificates 
for scholai*« of different ages and standards of attainment. We 
further consider, that leaving certificates of the grade suitable 
to the office to be filled should be accepted by the Civil Service 
Coimnissioners, as discharging the candidate holding them from 
such parts of the exauiinations conJnctetl by the Commissioners 
as are covered by those certificates. Sudi certificates might 
also well be accepted by the various professional examining 
bodies, as covering the prelimmary and general portions of their 
examinations 



130. Although we do not desire even to appear to prescribe 
any particular metho<l of conducting examinations, which, as we 
have abeady indicated, must vary gi'eatly in different cases, 
yet we cannot leave the subject without emphasising our view 
that vivd voce question! og should always, as tar as circumstances 
w^ill permit, form part of any examination intended to test the 
general intelligence and readineas of the pupils, and especially 
of the younger pupils, who are often unable to do themselves 
justice on paper, and whom it is not desirable to train for paper 
examinations. 
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Inspection of Schools, 

131. The inspection of secondary schools, as distinct fin^m the 
examination of their scholars (seefp. 59, 163), should, as we have 
recommended above, be conducted by competent persons appointed 
by the Local Authority and approved by the Central Office, 
which Office should also have power to make general regulatious as 
to inspectioo. In selecting persons for these posts, great weight 
ought to he given to previous experience in teaching ; and duly 
qualified women should be chosen where there is likely to be 
sufficient work for them. The appointment of such inspectors 
should, we think, be made independent of any limit of age* This 
rule, which is contrary to the present practice of the Education 
Department, would often enable the Local Authority to secure 
a man of greater educational experience than can bo done under 
the present system. The Local Authority should have power to 
appoint a separate inspector to conduct the sanitary inspection 
if they prefer so to do. 

132, The inspector (or inspectors) ao appointed should visit the 
buildings, schoolrooms, and playgi'ouuds, examine their sanitary 
appliances and means of ventilation, and see that they conform 
sufficiently* to the ordhiary reciuirements of health and t!je 
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aamtary regulations of tbe Central Office, with special 
to the locality in which the school is placed, and to the dif 
needa oi town and countrj^. This t^anitary inspection 
extend to non- local Bchools situate within the area of the 
Antlioiity appointing the inspector as well as to local schooh 
and to proprietary nnd private as well as to endowed sehoiil^t. 

133, In the case of pwblic endowed schools subject to i 
jarisdiction of the Local Authority and of any other 
asking to be recognised, or in fact recognised » by that r,- 
(see para. 95 ante), there should be a further inspect 
the adtiiiuistration and educational efficiency of the scbc 
Where there is a scheme, the inspector should see that il 
various requirements as to the constitution and meetings of th 
governing body, the keeping of accounts, scholarships, examine 
tions, kc, have been duly complied with. He should abo in 
cases require the production of the school time table, and ; 
that it sufficiently i>rovides for instruction in the subjects 
tlse cun*3cuium as presented by the scheme. He should satisf 
himstflf tliat the teaching staff of the school is sufficient Itot 
in number and attainments for tlie ivork that it claims to il 
and that the equipment and apparatus are suitable and stifficieii 
It would further Ije desirable that he should also be present at il 
teaching of, at any rate, the principal classes, so as to form! 
just appreciation of the practical qualifications of the teacher 
without in any way interfering with the course of instructiti 
given. But in view of the disquiet which a general enforceme 
of such a rule might at first excite, we are not prepared to ay" 
that this should be deemed essentiab 
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13t The inspector will, of course, report the result of his visil 
to the Local Authority for Secondary Education (see pai-a, 60 
His report should always be comnumicated to the governing i 
managing bmly, or to the proprietor or propiietor (as the ( 
may be) of the school, but should otherwise be regiirded as con 
dential, except so far as the Local Authority think it desii-able 
publish it or any pj^rt of it Where the report discloses 
serious deficiencies in the school, the Local Authority will ha^ 
the duty of requiring these to be remedied, if the school is undfl 
its management or control, or if, in the case of an endows 
school, the scheme empowei-s it to do so. And, in the case 
default, it wdll be entitled to refuse aid or recognition to 
school, subject to the right of the governors or proprietors of i 
school to appeal to the Central Office. 
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135. We do not think that the resources of particular schoc 
w^hether public or private, should be burdened by the paym6 
of any fee for the inspection to w4iich they may be requii 
either by law or for the purpose of obtaininc 
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»'td tarfbnnt ; and we therefore recommend tlmt the expenses of 
such inspection should be home hy the funds of the authority 
whose duty it is to appoint the inspector. 



IV.— Financial Arbanoements. 
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■ 136* To estimate the probable cofit of the system of secondary 

■ education which we have recorameiided, and the capacity of 
H exibting sources of revenue to cover thnt cost, is one of the most 
H difficult, as it is certainly one of the most important, branches of 
B our task. The extent to which public opinion will eocourage 

the Local Authorities we Jiave recommended to establish new 

■ schools, or to develope those which exist, and the amount of 
popular support they will receive if they show themselves 
forward in this work, cannot be conjectured beforehand, and 
will doubtless differ materially in different parts of the country, 
k So will the scale of expenditure which those Local Authorities 
™ may be disposed to adopt. So will the readiness of parents to 
pay a fair price for the instruction provided, and thereby to 
^ increase that part of the school revenue which fees may be 
I expected to supply. The possibility of turning endowments to 
better account, the prospect of making the various sums which 
are derived from the national exchequer go further than they do 
ss now administered, tire disposition of localities to rate them- 
selves, are all of them mattei"s more or less conjectural in any 
given district of the country, and still less capable of definite 
prediction as regards the whole country. We cjinnot therefore 
L undertake Ui establish an exact balance between probable iocome 
H and probable expenditure. The most we can attempt is to 
W present a view of the several funds now available, and to point 
out in what ways they may best be used so as to enable 
administration to be both economical and efficient. 
I Income may be drawn from five different sources, viz. : (1) 

H endowments, (2) the grant under the Customs and lixcise Act of 
" 1890, (3) local ratCv*^, (4) fees paid by pupils, and (5) parlia- 
mentary grants.'] 
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Endow7nents. 

137. The total annual value of the endowments now applicable 
for Secondary Education in England, ond kno^^Ti to be subject to 
the Endowed Schools Acts, is about 7S5,O00i. gi'oss), omitting 
the value of sites ami buildings, which of course bring the 
total to a much higher figure. That of endowments now 
applied to elementnrj^ education, but at least a part of which, 
might well be applied to secondary, is, roughly speaking, about 
l(K),0OOi, Were these endowments tlirown into one fuud they 
would provide between 7d, and Sd. per head for each iubabitant 

u 2 
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of Englaud (Census of 18'il), It will be seen from the table 
given in the Appendix (see pp. 438-441 post) that in LancashL 
with a population of 3,D26,760, the income from eiidowmeE 
apphed to educjitioii is only 38,15Si. ; in the West Riding, with 
a pipulatioo of 2,439,895, it is d8,169/. ; in Norfolk, with a 
population of 454,516, it is 12,780^. : and in Devon, with & 
population of 631,808, it is 17,432^. The distribution of endow4 
nients over the country is very unequal {see Tables, i6.)» and tb 
endowments existing in each county and county borough ai^ 
in many cases, altogether out of proportion to its popula 
tion and its educational needs. This is especially the en 
with regard to the newer populous manufactunng, mi 
or commercial towns, Liverpool, for instance, has only 3SG| 
per annum of educational endowments (excluding the vak 
of f^chool buildingsj. Birkeuhead, Hanley, South Shield^ 
Middltsbroiigh, and Barrow have none, while some very laiiji 
endowments are to be found in small towns or villages, 
attempt to redistribute endowments by taking from the well| 
endowed counties or boroughs what they can spare in ordei 
to bestow the surplus upon the poorer areas, however propel 
it may appear to the eye of theoretical ref:>rmers, is, we 
fear» so repugnant to popular feeling as to be, at presenfj 
not within the horizon of practical politics. Whether, will 
the administrative areas we have recomniended, endowments maj 
be better utilised by the removal of some from places where the| 
l>enefit comparatively few persons to other places %vhere thej 
would benefit many, is a different question. Even to this, objti 
tion would doubtless be taken by local feeling, Ijecause localitie 
are accustomed to regard charitable foundations as if tlifty wcr 
local property. Objections of this kind have since 1869 usuall^ 
pre%^ailed against such attempts as the Charity Commissionen 
have made to transfer endowments from one place to another, aol 
have, of course, prevented even an attempt in many instanc 
where the Commissioners would have been disposed to make 
A popular County Authority, however, such as that which 
have recommended will, no doubt, be in a stronger position tha 
a Board in London for carjying through any such proposals, 
may be abli) to effect transfers which the general interest 
the county demands. Should this happen, the practical value 
of our vast but very imperfectly utilised endowment fund will 
be sensibly inci-eastd, and the need for the imposition of a local 
educational rate proportionately limintshed. ^^^M 

TvifCTiQv^^ 138. Apart altogether from this question of local redistributiort 
there are other ways in which endowments may be made mc 
helpful than they now are. Under existing regulations the 
sometimes merely give an education below cost price to the 
who can well afford to pay the cost price, while renderincr 
great assistance to those who cannot* In our view the trii 
service endowments ought to render is two- fold. 
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(1.) They may give to each class a somewhat better and 
higher education than parents of that class are as yet disponed 
to pay for; and (2) they may provide a nearly or wholly 
gratuitoiis education to children of promisie, whom poverty wnnld, 
without such aid, have exclu-led from Secondary Education 
altogether. For instance, an endo%vcd foundation with an income 
of 2,0001. a year, in a town of ten thousand people, if the whole 
of its revenue be left to ifc, should be so regulated as to supply, 
not gratuitous education to all comers, but rather what is called 
insti-uction of the " fii*st grade " type» in addition to that. '* second* 
grade " instruction which otherwise could aion'i have been 
provided, together with sufficient scholarships or exJiibitions to 
enable children of talent and diligence to profit by the existence 
of a first gi*ade as well as a second gi-ade school, and to proceed 
to places of still higher education. In other words, it is a 
better rather than a cheaper aiiicle that endowments ought to 
be used to supply : it is by the extension of Secondary Educii* 
tion to the poor rather than the cheapening of it to the well-to-do 
that we shouUl try to attain the charitable founder's aim. 



T}i£ Grant under the Customs and Excise Act, 1890. 

139, By this statute, as we Iiave previously had occasion to note, 
a sum arising from duties on l>eer and spirits was placed at the 
disposal of the county and borough councils, with power for 
them to expend it either on the i eduction of their local rates or 
on technical' education within tlie meaning of the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889. The sum paid Ijy the Treasuiy to twch 
local authority, which in 1893-94 amounted in all to 748,000^, 
is allotted upon a basis which does not correspond exactly to the 
rateable value of property within the area of each such authority, 
but has been hxed with reference to th3 subventions which 
were actually given to local authorities in the financial year 
1887-88. Thus it is only very roughly proportioned to the 
population of each area, and still less nearly proportioned to 
its educational needs, while it stands in no relation at all to its 
endowments. But as each Locality receives the grant as a 
matter of right, it must be d*^emed for all practical purposes 
a local fund, no part of which can be diverted from less needy 
to more needy areas. 

We have already recommended that this grant, much the 
greater part of which (556,227^. in 1893-94) is already applied 
by the coimty and borougli councils to technical education, but 
only at their pleasure from year to year, ought to be all of it 
paid in future to the Local Authorities for Secondar}' Education, 
ought to be declared permanently applicaljle not to the relief 
of i-ates but to education only, and ouglvt to be applied not 
merely to technical education but to secondary education generally. 
These changes will not, in our view, prnjudieially attect technical 
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instiiiction, in the first place, because a good deal of the nionej 
which is now Bomiiially paid in respect of that ioBtructioii reallj 
Bervas to support general secondary instructioD, secondij 
because authorities expressly educational wUI be able to use 
money more economically and profitably than it is now 
and thirdly, because the closer union of technical with gener 
secondary instruction which we desire to see carried out, wi 
tend to benefit the former. We conceive however^ that 
making the chaiigij, the duty of the Local Educational Autho 
rity to make adequate provision for technical instruction ough^ 
to be expressly declared^ and we feel no doubt that public opimoo 
will everywhere secure the due fulfilment of that duty. We fe " 
strongly the importance of securing that the facilities for 
continuance o! education, which are now oSered by evening insti- 
tutes and classes (conducted under the Technical lostnictioii AcU| 
to persona occu[>ied in industries during the day time, should 
no way be curtailed, owing to any zeal, however laudable, in 
developing other branches of secondary education. 



Local Mates, 

■ iH^^ra "iroT 1*0. Akeady, Under the Technical Instruction Act of 1889J 
ixcBBnuro M. every county and horcugh council, and every ui'bon sanitanr] 
authority, has a power to levy a rate not exceeding Id 
in the £ sterling, for tlie pui^poses of teclinical instructioB 
The power has been sparingly used. Such a rate w^s^ 
1894, levied in forty-eight areas only, (viz., eight countjf 
boroughs and forty urban eanitaiy districts), and its aggregate 
produce over the whole country was only 14,902/, Were it 
levied over tlie whole of England it would produce aboul 
640,000/. The limit ouglit, we think, for the future to be fixe 
at 2d. in the £, but the purposes of the rate extended to includ 
Secondaiy Education generally. 

It is not to be expected that this power will be for some Httl^ 
time to come very genemlly used. I'he rgriculturaJ distric 
which receive least under the Act of 1800, are the very district! 
where the pressure of rates is most felt* The urban ar 
which are tisually more willing to rate themselves, are on thi 
whole better supplied with schools than the rural districts, and 
receive large sums under the Act of 1890. We neverthele _ 
hope that the result of the reorganisation of secondary schools, 
under representative Local Authorities, which we propose, may 
be so to stimulate local interest in education as to increase " ^ 
willingness of the people to tax themselves for it : and it 
obvious that the Local Authorities could not fairly be requL 
however liberal and elastic the conditions might be, to nxaJ^e dt 
provision for secondary iiistruction unless they were able, whei 
other sources of revenue proved insufficient, to fall back xii 
this rating power. 
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14L As Lo:al Authorities may often have to raiwe a sum of 
money for the buikliug or fitting iip of a school beyond what 
could bo raised by one year's rate, tliey ought to be empowered 
to borrow money on the security of the Secondary Education 
rate, with the consent, however, of the Central Office, who 
would see that proper anungements were made for paying off 
the loan by a sinking fund. 
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1 42, The fourth source of revenue (irrespectivej of course, of ^™5e?eV 
those private subscriptions and charitable bequests which may 
be expected to be made not less freely in the future than in the 
past*) is to be found in the sums paid by the scholars for their 
education. The economists of 50 years ago held that this soui*ce 
alone would be sufficient to provide good teaching for all 
children Jjelonging to what are called the upper and middle 
classes, and would have thought that it was only in the way of 
aiding the promising children of the poor that either endowments 
or giunts of public money ought to be expended. However 
weighty may be the arguments which support this view, it has 
at this moment bo little influence that we feel dispensed from 
the necessity of discussing it in principle, and pi*opose to confine 
ourselv^es to two questions : first, the authority which shall fix 
the fees to be paid in schools, and, secondly, the scale upon 
which, in general^ fees should be fixed in the three kinds of 
schools described in paragraph 73. 

We think that, in all secondary schools under public 
management, the fees ought to be fixed by the governors or 
managers of the school, that is to say, in the case of an endowed 
school, by the governing body, subject, of course, to the provi- 
sions of the scheme regulating the school, and in the case of 
other schools by the managers, within the Umits, if any, which 
any scheme or other instrument regulating the school may fix, 
and where there is no such scheme or instrument, then within 
any limits which t!ie Local Authority may have imposed. As 
respects endowed schools, this follows what has been hitherto 
the practice of the Charity Commissioners in fiumiug schemes* 
Those pubhc schoH>ls whicli are non-local, and therefore outside 
the jurisdiction of any Local Authority, are all of them governed 
by schemes, and are, so fai^ as non-local, boarding rather than 
day schools, so that the fixing of the fee for tuition as distinct 
from boai\l and lodging becomes a secoodaiy matter, 

♦ Thotigh the fuct that a piibHc authority will exist for ihct purpose of providing^ 
f^OudAry Educuiion niay lie supposed likely to diiiii!iie=ti private gifts, we doubt 
whetber this influeD^e will iiv>t be more than counterbalanced by the fiiet that private 
persous, dooors and tt. stalorn, will DOte, ami be eacoumged by notiog, tbut thorc 
exiet authorities qualified to use their gifts to the best purpose. 
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143, Tlie considerations to be chiefly regarded in fixing a scale 
of fees are, of coui'se, the kind of education which the school 
provides, and the class of pupils whom it servas. A school 
which has no en-lowTnents aud but little public aid to rely upon 
will be obliged to supply cdncation at ccst price, and be obliged 
therefore to reduce its fees to what the people of the place ' 
be induced to pay. Schools possessing endowments, or able 
count on subsidies from Local Authorities, will be iu a positto 
to reduce their fees as much below coat price as these sources > 
income enable them to go. We think, however, that as a rol^ 
assuming the school t) have its buildin^^s found, and the exper 
of their maintenance not to be included in *' cost price/* the « 
price ought to be taken as the standard, and that endowments" 
or public grants ought to be empl ^yed chiefly in aiding the 
poorer children of promise to obtain what they could not pay 
for, or (as observed in paragi^aph 1S8) in supplying a somewhat 
higher or better education thau the inliabitants generally are as 
yet prepared to pay for. The tendency which has of late years 
appeared in places where well-to-do parents send their children 
to higher grade elementary, or even to ordinary elementary, 
schools, to supply Secondary Education to all comers at much 
less than it costs to secure good secondary teachers, and the 
habit which Iras grownup in places poasessing large endearments 
of charging verj^ low fees even to persons able to pay good ones, 
may make it difficult to rrciir to this principle in those places. 
The principle that all schools ought, as far as possible, to aim 
husbanding their resources for the purposes we have al 
indicated, rather than expending tliem upon a geneiid reductio 
of fees, seems nevertheless to be a sound one, and most likely 
further, in the long run, the spread of a high type of education 

144, So far we have spoken of day schools only. Somewhat 
difl^erent con,siderati<ms apply to evening school on the one 
baud, and to boarding schools on the other. The former, though 
the education they give is, to a great extent, secondary in its 
charactei', are primarily intended for persons of the poorer 
cLisaes, and may on the same grounds as those which suf ~ 
the abolition of fees in elementary schools, properly charge 
well Ijelow the cost of their teaching staff', malung up tl 
diffsrence from public subsidies. The latter, on the other hand 
do not as a rule serve any given locality, but the country j 
large, and the character of the local population does not, 
therefore, determine their type nor their charges. In many 
cases the scheme may leave these boarding charges to Ije 
fixed by the headmaster or the masters generally, subject. 
however, to the provision, usual in the schemes of the 
Charity Commiasion, which imposes a maximum limit. Wbei^ 
however, a county educational authority sets up a boatd* 
ing school or adds a boarding department to some existing 
foundationi in order to provide instruction for those children 
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within its area who have no good day school near them, it will 
doubtless fix tixe fees for board, ns well as for tuitioo, at ratea 
which will make the school available to sueh cliildren. 

The conditions which must determine the fees to be fixed in 
schools of various tyjies are 80 numerous that we have thought 
it undesirable to lay down any positive rules, fearing they might 
tend towards a uniformity imsuited to the different needs and 
cipacities of different localities. The figures given in some of 
the tables in the Appendix contnin information upon this 8ubject, 
and show how fees vary accordirig to local circumstances and 
requirements. (See p. i2H post, and Vol IX., p, 22G) 



Pariiamentary Grania, 

145. We now come to the fifth and last source of income pre- 
sently available for Secondary Education, that'whicli i« to be found 
in the annual grjmts made by Ptuiiainent, These are of two 
kinds, those made by tbe Science and Ai*t Department, hitherto 
given to schools in respect of science (including mathe- 
matics) and arfc, and those made by the Education De- 
partment to evening schools and continuation schools in 
respect of various subjects. These two sets of payments 
ought, in our opinion, to be consolidated into a grant to be 
made to the new Local Authorities for Secondaiy Education, 
such grant being on a scale not lower than the existing 
gi-ants, but regulated by new conditions, and applicable to 
Secondary Education in all its forms and branches. Although 
the sums to he thus granted ought to pass through ttie lianda 
of the several Local Authorities, being paid to them by the 
Central Office and distributed by them to the schools and 
other institutions under their supervision or control, the 
national government, from who.=e coffers these sums will be 
derived » is evidently entitled to fix the priociples and formulate 
the rules under which they will bo applied to education. We 
conceive therefore that one of the first duties of the Central 
Oflice will be to draw up such rules, and that it must constantly 
watch over their working, and satisfy itself that the hands to 
which Parliament has entrusted the distribution of the money 
are spending it prudently and in accordance with the directions 
prescribed, 

146, Among the considerations which the Central Office oughtj 
in our opinion, to bear in mind and give effect to in its rules, three 
deserve to be specially mentioned. One is suggested by the fact 
that the Science and Art grants came into existence because the 
teaching of scientific sulijects had appeared to Ijo neglected, and 
to require the stimulus of pecuniary encouragement. Slight as 
at this moment seems the danger that this branch of in- 
struction may in future relopifo nto similar neglect, the Central 
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Office may fitly provide by its regalations for the supply d 
adequate scieiititic teaching, and may require every Local Aiiiho- 
rity receiving its grants to show that in every place where 
such teaching can be required, due prevision is made for it 
Tliis is all the more needful, because the expense of provi»liii^ 
the requisite apparatus is serious, and is a fit employtDent of a 
money grant. The second consideration arises from the circum- 
stance that in some populous towns, schools have been established, 
and have grown to importance, by the aid of the preeeni Scienet 
and Art grants, any abrupt discontinuance whereof might seriously 
prejudice the prosperity aod us^^fulness of these schools. Due 
regard ought therefore to be had to what may be called, not 
indeed the vested interests, but the reasonable expectations of 
such schools, which have organised themselves in aooordance 
with the past requireiuents of the Science and Art Department; 
and arrangements accoi-dingly made to avert any injury which j 
too sudden change of system might possibly cause. And in th 
third place, the special work done by the evening schools ao 
coutinuatioo schools, which are intended for persons engaged : 
industrial occupations during the day, and arc largely used by" 
adults, ought to be s^ifeguarded and encouraged by rule 
requiring the Local Authority to maintain and develope tU 
type of institution wherever there is a population inclined 
profit by it. Although we conceive that for the sake 
simplicity, whatever sums are allotted to each Local Authority^ 
should be paid to it in the form of a single grant, we by no 
means exclude the possibility that the Central Office mij| 
find it desirable to attribute a certain portion of this grari^ 
to schools of the last-named type, or by some regulations to 
secure that a fair, if not precisely defined share of it, shall 
be spent upon them, and the instruction which they so usefuUs 
supply. 
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147. Whether these parliamentary grants should be inc: 
beyond their present amount, and, if so, on what principl 
and to what extent, are questions which have caused 
much anxious thought. It i^ argued on the one hand that 
the imposition upon Local Authorities of a statutory duty t^ 
provide eflScient Secondary Education may, in some plao^ 
where perhaps endowments are scanty and the grant under 
Act of 1890 of small amoimt, iovolve a Local Authority in di 
culty, and force it to look to Parliament for more help than 
under the present arrangements it would receive. This, it 
said, ia more particularly likely to occur in the rural distri 
which i*eceive comparatively little public money under the existi 
system. They are fai- from likely to exercise with a boM haul 
the rating powei-s they enjoy under the Act of 1889» and they 
wiU find it thfficult or impossible to set up secondary schools and 
provide scholai-ships without further help from the national 
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exchequer.* To this it is answered that the economies which 
OMty be effected in the better eniployment and, to some 
extent, in the local re-arran^ement of endowments, as well aa 
in the application of the funds available under the Act of 1890 
will make tlie present gi'auts go much further than they do 
now. There is — so it is argued — admittedly some waste at 
present in the expenditure of these granta, and their future 
distribution by the same hands avS those to which the parlia- 
mentai'y grant is to be entrusted raay be expected to utilize 
them better than they can now bo utilized. Moreover, the 
rating power referred to in paragraph 140 may Avell be 
expected to be more freely used, when the creation of Local 
Authorities for Sacondstry fclducation has stimulated local interest 
in education, and given a fuller secunty than now exists tliat 
money so raised will be turned to the best account 

Were we obliged to deliver a pasitive opinion rm this point, 
further considerations of general financial policy aflecting the rela- 
tions of the national exchequer to local sources of rev en vie would 
have to be discussed, and a general view" of the national expen- 
diture upon educ^ition in all its forms presented. We liave, 
however, come to the conclusion that it is not necessary for 
us, at this junetui'e, to enter into these large question.^. The 
creation of new Local Authorities on the one hand, and on 
the other, the cousolidation into one office of the lieretofore 
different branches of the central aiitlaority concerned will, 
if eaiTied out, so completely change the present aspect of the 
problem as to make any forecast based on existing circumstances* 
necessarily vague and -shadowy. 

Till some experience has been gained of the working of the 
eyfitem we have recommended, it seems impossible to predict 
exactly what further expenditure it will involve. The ful- 
filment of the statutory duty to provide secondary iostruc- 
tion will be effected earlier or later, and in a more or less 
expensive way, according to the policy adopted by the Central 
Office, and according to the activity shown by the proposed new 
Local Authorities in endeavouring to gather in and utilize existing 
funds. Were we at this moment to recommend an increased 
Treasury grant, we might, w^bile encouraging tie Central Office to 
press the local authorities more lu'gently than we think wise, 
be also fotind to have encouraged the Local Authorities to set 
about their work in a spirit less prudently econonucal than 
they ought to evince. Were we, on the other hand, to express 
an opinion that the sums bow spent on secondary instruc- 
tion will be found sufficient in the future, we might damp 
the hopes of educatiomd reformers, and be found to have 
under-estimated the needs of a great national object. Experi- 
ence, and experience alone, can show what those needs will 
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• Od the subject of Farliameritury Grantii referetice may be made to ft MemtH 
^ rftjicium by one of our memWra (Mr. H. Hobhotise), Vol. V., p. 11. 
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be ; mid it is by the results of the first few jears of the new 
system that flie Executive and ParlianieDt will have to be 
guided. We may further add that, as tlie system under which 
the existing parliamentaiy grants have been marie is an elastic 
eyeteui, under which those grants have growa in proportion 
the quantity and excellence of the work done in the schoo] 
and institutions receiving the grants, so now we must allo^ 
for snch a probable and almost automatic, though, as we bope« 
not sudden or excessive, increase in the future, even though 
the regidations will, 2H we trust, be by no means those which 
have in time past embodied tlie so-called system of " pa^Tnent 
by results/* The extent to which that natural increase will 
meet the changed conditions of the problem, though not y 
definable, is a factor which cannot be ignored. Recognisiji| 
however, that a need for national subventions, on a more libei 
scale than this aotomatic growth represents, may hereafter arise^ 
at least in certain parts 4>f the country, we conceive that if any 
large increase in the parliamentary grant is found exijedient, it^ 
might properly l»€ made cojidttional on the exercise by th^| 
Local Authority of its rating power to an extent wliieh will 
produce, by a rate of not more than ^d. in the i\ a sum equal 
to that allotted to the locality from the national Exchequer 

v.— Questions specially affecting TEACHEua 
Anointment and Dismissal of Assistant TeacIierB. 

148. The improvement which has taken place in the qualifi 
tions and status of assistant teacliers diu*ing the List 20 years^ has 
to some extent modified the circumstances in which the ScbooU 
Enqniiy CommLssionera made their recommendations with 
regard to the appointment and dismissal of the teaching staff, 
and we have come to the conclusicu that, so far as the tenure of 
office of assistant teacherd is concerned, there should be some 
limit to the power of the head teacher, besides that involv< 
in his general responsibility to tlie governing body. At t 
same time, we consider it would be unwise to apply the sami 
nde to every chiss of school In schools of the lower grade, 
wdiere the classification of the scholars is comparatively simple, 
and where the administration of the school is, as a rule, 
mattier of purely local concern, the governors assume a nn 
direct control of the inteinal management, and the powers 
responsibilities of the head teacher are correspondingly limi 
This distinction is clearly recognised by the schemes of 
Charity Commissioners, who, in the case of '' third-grade 
schools, have generally given the appointment and dismissal of 
all teachers to the governing body. We recommend, therefore 
as a rule, that" — 

In schools which we ha%' e provisionally described as oeJonff^m^ 
to the first and second grades, assistant teachers should ' 
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appointed by the head teacher, who should also have power 
to dismiss them^ but subject always to the approval of tho 
goveroing body. This approval, however, should only be 
rer^uired in the case of assistant teachers whose services had 
been definitely engaged, and not in the case of those who were 
serving for a periml of probation. The hea<l teacher should 
also have the power to suspend any lussistant teacher until the 
governors gave their decision. He should forthwith inform 
them that he has done so, and they should of course consider it 
their duty to deal with the matter aa promptly as possible. 

In other schools, both the appointment and dismissal should 
rest with the governors, who should, however, be required to 
receive a report from, and to consult with, the head teacher 
before coming to a decision. 

Under either plan we think that, before the governors decide 
in favour of dismissal, the assistant teacher concerned should be 
afforded an opportunity of making a statement on hia own 
behalf. 



Payment of Teachers. 



H 149. In all public secondary schools we recommend the adoption 
H of the provision, usual in schemes under tlie Endowed Schoola 
I Acts, that the salary of the heatl teacher shall be tletennined by 
H scheme, and shall consist paiily of a fixe^l yearly sum, and 
W partly of a capitation paymeut for each scholar in the school, 
variable by the governors within certain limits. 

H 150. The method of fixing the salaries of assistant teachers 
^ should vary slightly, according to the plan adopted for their 
appointment and dismissal, but the ultimate responsibility in the 
matter should rest with the governing bo<Jy. Thus, where the 
appointment and dismissal are in the hands of the governors, the 
salaries should be determined by them, though here also they 
should be required to consult the head teacher. Where the 
head teacher has the right, however limited, to appoint and 
dismiss, the governoi'9 should fix the aggregate yearly amount 
or proportion of the income of the school to be applied in 
payment of tlie assistants* salaries ; while the head teacher 
might, but always subject to the appi-oval of the governors, 
determine the amount to be paid to each teacher. 

We trust that the supei^ision of the Local Authority, thi^ugh 
its inspectors, the representative character of the governing 
bodies, the submitting of the school accounts to the Local 
Authority, and the requirement that those accounts shall include 
full particulars of salaries, will eifectually prevent the fixing of 
salaries, as sometimes now happens, at figures too low for the 
maintenance of a proper standard of professional efficiency. 

B 151. Even when mistresses are as well qualified, academically 
^ and professionallyi as masters, it nevertheless constantly happens 
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as of vested right, would for a long period impair the autboritfl 

of the register, and would also give a formal guarantee to mudi 1 
Botorioua incompetence. But we think that peraoru? who have j 
Leen engaged in teaching in secondary schools for three year^l 
before the paasiog of the Act aliould be entitled to registraUoal 
on producing to the Educational Council satisfactory evidence i 
intellectual acquirements and competence to teach. 

155. It might, also, occasionally happen that a teacher of 
and acknowledged ability or experience, might be unable to* 
produce all the qualificatioiis required by the Educational 
CounciL 8uch exceptions, which will grow rarer aa the oppor- 
tunities for apecial training and academic study become more 
widely diflused, might conceivably arise in the case of teachers 
educated abroad, or of persons taking to teaching somewlmt 
late ill life, or after preparing themselves for another c-areer 
We think, there foi'e, that the Educational Council should have 
discretionary power to admit to the register a teacher who. 
although not fulfilling the conditions named in the foregoing 
paragraphs, shall give evidence of his or her exceptional 
qualifications. Such admission, however, should only l»e 
granted in rare cases %A'hich might weU be made the subject of 
special report to the Minister. 
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156. For purposes of ready reference the names of all 
teachers on the register should be entered in alphabetical order, 
each entry allowing the date of the teacher's registration, and a 
brief record of his qualificetions and actual experience.J 

It would also be convenient if, in a second part of the 
register, the names were arranged according to the kinds of 
schools in wliich the teachers were employed. The names of 
persons qualified to teach in special subjects, e.ff., drawing. 
music, gj^mnastic**, and such purely technical subjects as short* 
hand, but not possessing the general qualifications deecriWl 
above, should be included in a supplemental register, such 
qualifications being required as the educational council may 
from time to time see fit to prescribe. 

157* We think that, after the lapse of a reasonable time, — say 
seven years after the establishment of the register, — no unregis- 
tered peraon should be allowed to be appointed as a tea4?her of 
a public secondary school, or of a school recognised by the Local 
Authority as contributing to the supply of efficient Secondary 
Education. The operation of such a clause would, in our 
opinion, fomish sufficient incucement to the younger teachers 
to qualify themselves for regis^tralion without it becoming 
necessary to add, as has been sometimes proposed, a further 
provision disabling unregisterea persons from recovering fees 
by process of law. Apart fiom the objection that a punitive 
clause of such a character would often prove, as between 
honourable persons, inoperative, and might in other cases act as 
an incentive to fraud, we think that it would have in practice 
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the further result of ccnstminirig the EiJucational Council to 
tix the standard of rogi^^tration so low as to deprive the roll, for 
many years at any rate, of the prestige which we desire to 
for it from the first. 
We think) however, that an exception to this recomDiendation 
should be made in favour of probationei^s {i.e., yoimg teachers 
-beginning their profassional life) who should be allowetl to teach 
^in recognised f^cbools for such limited penixl as may lie tixeil by 
the Central Authority, on giving evidence of sufficient attain- 
ments*^ 

158. There should be paid fur registration eucli fee as may be 
bfixed by the Central Authority, and in fixing the scule of fees 
I that Authority should bear in mind the desirability of covering 
the expense of maintaining the register, and all expenses inci- 
dental tlieretc. 



Professio^ial Education of Teachers. 

1 59. E<lucationa3 refonners have long i^ecognised that of all the 
improvemente that can be made in schools none are more im- 
portant than— none perhaps so important as — those which t^^nd to 
securing a supply of able and skilful teachers. Thme methuds 
present themselves by which this result may be attained. 
One is to raise the general status and dignity, and thereby 
to enhance the attractiveness of the teaching profession. 
To this, we trust, some of the measures we have already 
recommended will lie found to conduce. A second is to 
improve the prospects of teachers, and the conditions under 
which so many of them have at present to do their work. 
This also we hope to see better attained than heretofore 
under the arrangementn we have proposed. The third methorJ is 
to secure for young men nnd women intending to enter the 
profession a better education and more thorough preparation for 
their work than niany uf tbem now obtain. So far as regards 
general education, they will obtain it, and in our view ought 
to obtain it» not in special seminaries, but in the same schools 
and universities as are resorted to by pei-sons desiring to enter 
the other pi-ofessions, and therefore no recommendations bearing 
specially on theii* case ai^e needed. The more attractive the 
profe^ion becomes, the larger will be the number of teachera 
who will feel that they ought to fit themselves for it by a 
university coui-se. Special preparation, however, or in other 
words professional education in the theory of teaching as a 
jscience and its practice as an art. is of course needed by teachers 
only. We have already discussed the arguments that are 
advanced regarding its utility and the modes in which it may be 
riven (see ante, p. 198-208) and may here confine oui^ recommen- 
aations to very few points. 
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We are disposed to think it generally desirable that thos» 
who intend to adopt teaching hh a profession should pasK 
tlirough a course of special preparation for it. Thei\i are, no 
doubt, some pei'sona of 8uch an inborn gift for this kind of 
work as liardly to need any training for it, just as there are 
othei^ so naturally deticieot in the qualities which make a good 
teacher that no amount of training will enable them to attain 
excellence. But between these extremes there ai'e many whose 
natural capacities, be they greater or smaller, may be substan- 
tially improved by the special preparations which is contem- 
plated : and even persons whose natai-al gift is unmistakable 
may have something to learn from the accumulated experience 
of those who have studied the subject and become practical 
experts in it. The teacher who proceeds to his work equipped 
with knowledge of the matters to be taught, but without any 
science of the processes which the learner's mind follows, ia 
likely, how^ever able, to make mistakes at first, mistakes which 
ma}'' be permanently injurious to the weaker intelligencea If he 
h^s the gift of intuitive intellectual sympathy in a high degree, 
he will leai*n in time how to correct such mistakes ; in other 
words, he will learn the science of learning and with it the art 
of teaching by much convei-se with leanieis as he proceeds. If 
he be not so sspecially gifted, he may continue in error all his 
days, supposing he continues to neglect what may be called 
the scientific aspect of his work, and trusts to natural tact 
alone. 

Similar coTisiderations apply to the teachers work so far as it 
consists in the exercise of mni-al influence and the development 
of character in the pupil. It is, indeed, still more fatally easy 
to misunderstand persistently the conditions of stimulus and 
guidance to the will, than to overlook those which regulate the 
processes of intelligenca 

160. We hold, in accordance with the opinion of all those who 

have favoured us wnth their views, that whatever professional 
education is provided for teachei's ought to have l>oth a theoretical 
and a practical side. The theoretical side ought to consist in 
the study of the methods by wddch instruction may best be 
given and character trained. It may properly include a treat- 
ment not only of the theory of education in gt-neral, treated 
with reference to the branches of philosophy or science which 
unilerlie it, bub also of the best methods of teaching particular 
subjects^ e.g., languages, mathematics, and the natural sciences. 
It should ali'o aim at enabling the teacher to be alive to the 
influence of physical conditions upon tlie mental processes, and 
be warned of the dangers which attend over pressure as applied 
to the braui in youth. 

The practical side ought to consist of two parts. The student 

would attend classes while instruction was being given by a 
skilful and experienced teacher: and would a'ao give lessons 
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under the oversight of such a teacher, so as to profit by the 

advice and criticism wlii^ h he or she wouM be ahle to give. 

Instruction in the practice of cduc^ation .should either follow or 

■be concurrent with theoretical instruction. The more closely 

I the two are associated, the better will the theory be understood, 

and the more intelligent will he the skill acquired. 

The function of pi-ovidiog this professional instruction does 
not seem properly attributable to Local Authorities, because their 
sphere of action is not suificiently wide. On the other hand, it 
ought not to be handed over to the Central Office, because 
that might induce an undesirable uniformity. Freedom and 
variety would, in our opinion, be best secured if the uni* 
fTeraities were to take up the tii.sk, as has been done in two 
Scottish universities, and very recently in Durham ; and if the 
science of education is to make good the claims put forward on 
its behalf, it ought to be studied where other branches of mental 
and moral philosophy are fully handled by the ablest profe"*sors. 
In speaking of universities we include the leading university 
colleges. 

We do not think it desirable, nor indeed at this moment 
possible, to prescrilxj any one system for securing to teachers 
[this professional preparation, and particularly the practical 
part of it The whole subject is ni pre.sent in the experimental 
stage, and will best advance by the encouragment of variety in 
experiment. We have already (Part III., pp. 202-8) discussed 
at some lengtli the various metliods proixjsed and actually 
attempted, and have analysed the views laid before us as to 
their respective merits. 

It will be for the universities and the Central OiBce to decide 

[by the light of experience whether any institutions in the 

lature of residential colleges with ** practising schools" attached 

fto them are needed, either at the univ<*mties or in connexion 

I'with great secondary schools (and in that c<i^e what pecuniary 

aid should be given), or whether it will be sufficient to let the 

students live where and as tliey like during their attendance at 

lectures, making provision only for their obtaining due facilities 

for practice under competent instructors. 

It will further be for such imiversities or university colleges a^ 

[.may l^e disposed to make full provision for theoretical and practical 

pnstruction to consider whether they can with advantage confer 

' degrees or diplomas, or some certificates attesting proficiency 

in the science and art of education. Such certificates are already 

conferred by three univei'sities, and if the study and teaching 

of this subject make the jirogresp for which there seems reason to 

hope, it may perhaps be found desirable to add to these a higher 

cerLificate attesting the possession of higher attainmeiit^. 
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Conclusion. 

In concluding this report and Immbly submitting to Your 
Majesty theise rocommendaiions, we desiie to repeat once more that 
our aim has been to draw the outlines of a system which shall 
combine the maximum of sii^plicity witli the niinimuoi distur- 
bance of existing tiiTangementa Had these airangements been 
less complex, and even confused, than they have in fact been 
suffered to become, the system we propose might ha%'e been even 
simpler. But we have felt that, valuable as simplicity is, we 
might retard the accomplishment of the necessary reforms were 
we to recommend what is called a '* clean sweep " of the existing 
agencies, and the substitution for them of something altogether 
new. Those who may be disposed to complain that we have 
not gone far enough in clearing the ground for the erection o! 
a structure more symmetrical and logically complete, will do 
well to rememl>cr the proverb that the Better is often the enemy 
of the Gooil, and that Secondary E<lucation wiU gain more if it 
obtains promptly the substance of such reforms as are needed, 
than if it is forced to wait years, perhaps many years, for a 
more perfect scheme. 

Nevertheless, even in retaining some things which more 
trenchant reformers might have desired to destroy for the sake of 
their future rebuilding, we have endeavoured to simplify* by way 
of organisation and consolidation ; am! in modifying existing au- 
thorities and agencies, we have sought to increase their usefulness 
by bringing ihem into harmonious relations with one another. 

We have recommended the const itutioo of a Central Authority 
which shall include all the various departments of Government 
now concerned with Secondary Educ^ition and shall concentrate 
their various powers and duties into one organ. While proposing 
to entrust this Authority with little direct executive power^ we 
have suggested for it functions which may make it both stimo- 
lative and helpful to all minor authorities, and to all kimbt of 
schwvls, in the way of guiding, of supplying information, and 
of reconciling contending interests. 

We have proposed the creation of Local Authorities entrusted 
with large powers of supervision, but with comparatively little 
coercive control, in the belief that it is not so much by superseding, 
as by aiding and focussing voluntary effort that real progress 
may be made. Accordingly, while conceiving that upon this 
Local Authority the duty of providing an adequate supply of 
aecondary instruction within its district must in the last resort 
devolve, we have sketched out a plan whereby private and 
proprietarj^ schools may be turned to good account, and have 
discountenanced any idea of driving them out of the field, and 
thereby making Secondary Education purely a matter of State 
concern. And, acting on similar principles, though we hold that 
the Local Authority must, in order to l>e strong enough for its 
functions, be mainly representative, we have preferred rather 
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edac« it from existing repre>ientative bodies tlian to intro- 
duce a fresli set of elections in a country where there seem ti 
he already as many elections as cnii well be attended to, and 
where any a<.lditian to the numl)er nvight tt-nd rather to diminish 
than to increase the interest of the people in the discliarge of 
their civic duties. 

Like motives have guided ua in considerin;^ financial 
resources and their application, and we have aimed, not at im- 
posing fresh burdens upon the taxpayer, whether local or 
general, hut rather at measures of reform and consolidation; 
whieli may turn existing soorces of revenup to the best account, 
In giving to Local Authorities the right to initiate schemes for 
the better uiilizatioo of enduwments, as respects the place no less 
than the moJe and couilitiuns of application, and in devolving 
upon these Authorities the administration of all funds arising from 
taxation, whether Imperial or local, we have been moved by the 
conviction that waste can be m re readily avoided, and the 
results of ex[>enditure more carefully watched, when tbe 
fertilizing stream flows through one channel And as regai*ds 
the forms which expenditure may take, although we have 
proposed to leave a large discretion to each of the seheme-framincr 
and administering authorities, we have intimated an opinion that 
it is ULt in a general and indiscriminate reduction of ch^irges, 
but ratber in providing generous assistance for the poor and in 
encouraging the teaching of subjects whose value parents have 
not yet learned to appreciate, that public money may best be 
used ; for we hol<l, as the Schools Enquiry Commia'^ionei's held 
30 years ago, that it is sometimes by first providing a supply 
that apprtciation must be aroused and demand be stimulated. 

In no point is the contrast between England and every 
foreign country more noticeal>le than in tbe al\seaee here of any 
system of grading or claasitying schools according to the kind of 
education they give and the fees they charge. Had we been 
governed by foreign experience we might have attempted to con- 
struct a system of that nature. From such an attempt we have 
deliberately refrain ed, not only on account of the friction to be 
encountered, but also because the action of Local Authorities may 
be trusted to evolve in the long run some sufficient order. The 
great diversity of the educational agencies that now exist repre- 
sents to some extent the diverse needs of different parts of the 
country and of the curiously mixed elements in our population ; and 
it is better tbat some free and flexible scheme of classification 
should in future develop itself naturally, than that a scheme whicb^ 
because uuifonn, could not suit the varying requirements of 
various districts, should be prematurely impose^l by Parliamentary 
legislation. Even where a type or class of school has already 
acquired a distinct and definite character, we deprecate the 
policy of fixing by general regula lions the subjects it shall 
teach. The true worth of instruction, that is to say its 
vitalizing influence on the scholar s mind, depends less than is 
commonly supposed upon the particular subject through which 
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the mind is approached, and more upon the stimulative method 
by which the inind is roused. School curricula, no doubt, need 
to be in tome CJise^s extended as regards the whole range of a 
school's work, and in others restricted tis regards the number of 
Bubjectjs to be taught to the particulnr scholar at the same time. 
But it i.s, after all, not to much in the remodelling of curricula 
as in the improvement of methods, and above all in the supply 
ut more highly educated and skilful teachers, that eduentional 
progi*es8 must in future consist. To all reforms, theref ui'^, which 
can raise the status and tooe of the t-eaclnng profession, can 
draw abler men and women into it by the prospects of a better 
career, can ratjre adequately fit them for tlieir work by the pro- 
vision of a completer system of general and special preparation, 
we attach the utmost importance. Nor must we omit to add 
that, althoui^h histoiical causes have io some extent severed 
the teachers in secondary schools from the more uumeiH>U8 
branch of the profession employed in elementary schools, every 
measure which can tend to unify the teacliing profession, and 
make each of its sections interested in the welfare and progress? 
of tlie others, will, in our judgment, be a benefit directly to the 
profetj^ion ancl indirectly to the community at large. 

In dwelling on the need for a systematic organisation of 
Secondary Education w^e have more than once had occasion to 
explain that we mean by '* system " neither unifoi-mity nor the 
control of a Centra! Department of government Fi^edom* 
variety, eltvsticity aie, and have been, the merits which go far 
to redeem the defects in English education, and they mubt at 
all hazards be preserved. The "system" which we desire to 
see introduced [uay i ather be described as coherence, an organic 
relation between difllerent authorities and diffei'ent kinds of 
schools %vhich will enable each to work with due regard to the 
work to he done by the others, and will therewith avoid waste * 
both of effort and of money. Of the loss now incuiTed through 
the want of such coherence and correhition, it is impossible to 
Bpeak too strongly. It is the fault on which all our witnesses 
and all our Assistiint Commissioners unite in dwelling. Un- 
foitimately, so far from teoding to cure itself, it is an evil which 
every day strikes its roots deepen The existing authorities 
and agenciei: v^hose want of co-operation we lament are each 
of tliem getting more accustomed to the exercise of their present 
puwere, and less disposed to surrender them. Vested interest? 
are being created which will stmid in the way of the needed 
refonns. Instances occur in which large sums of money are being 
expended in buildings, or otherwise upon institntions, which, it 
not superfluous, are planned upon imperfect lines, and witli 
reference to one area or one purpose only M'here others should 
have been etjually regarded, while at the same time many plans 
of admitted excellence cannot l>e carried out owing to the 
precarious position in which the money available under the 
Customs and Excise Act of 1890 now stands. Thus the 
difficulty of introduciDg the needful coherence and correlation 
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becomes constantly greater, lind will be more serious a year or 

two hence than it is at this momeiiL We feel bound, therefore, 
to state the opinion which has grown stronger in us since we 
entered upon thi? enquiiy that the matter is one of urgency, and 
ought to engage the very early attention of Your Majesty's 
advisers and of Parliament Whether or not the suggestions 
contained in this R<?port commend themselves to those 
authorities, we cannot but express an earnest hope that the 
legislature will be invited on an early day to addreas itself to 
the consideriition of questions which become more difficult the 
longer they stand untouched. 

LTpon the magmtude of those questions, ami their influence on 
the future of the coimtry we need not enlarge. Elementary 
education is among the fii'st needs of a people, and especially of a 
free people, as appears by tlie fact that alb or nearly all, modern 
constitutional States have undertaken to provide it. But it is by 
those who have received a further and Hn]>erjor kind of instruc- 
tioD that the intellectual piogrcKs of a nation is maintained. It 
is they who provide its literature, who advance its science, who 
direct its government. In England, those classes whicli have 
been wont to resort to the uni verities have, during the last 
sixty or seventy yeai's, fared well. Those who could alibrd to 
pay the very high charges made at some of the great endowed 
schools have had an education which, if somewhat one-sided, 
has been highly stimulative to certain types of mind. But the 
great Ixwly of the connnercial and professional clasises were long 
forced to content themselves uith a teaching wliicli was usually 
limited in range nnd often poor in quality, and whose defects 
ha I become -so familiar that they bad ceiised to be felt as defects. 

Things have improved within the last thirty yeai's, as may be 
seen by whoever compares the picture drawn by our Assistant 
Commissioners with that contained in tlie reports of the 
Assistant Commissioners of 18(35. But the educational oppor- 
tunities offeied in most of our towns, and in nearly all our 
country districts, to boys or girls who do not proceed to the 
universities, but leave school at sixteen, are still far behind the 
requirements of our time, and far less ample tiian the incomes of 
the parents and the public funds available might well provide. 
More than twenty yeai"s ago, a very distinguished wa-iter (now 
unhappily lost to us), who did more than any one else to call 
the attention of his countrymen to this topic, and was often dis- 
heartened by what seemed their apathy, dwelt forcibly upon 
this point* 

**Our energies and our prosperity will be more fruitf id and J}»*f^J^ ;j^">gti, 
safer, the more we add intelligence to tliem ; and here, if any- '^-^ *^ ^ 
where, is an occasion of npplying the words of the wise man : — 
* If the iron be blunt, and the man do not whet the edge, then 
must he put forth more strength ; but wisdom :s proti table to '^* 
direct/" 

More, mucli more, than is now done might be done, not merely 
to fit such boys and girls for the practical work of their respective 
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future careers, but to make them care for knowledge, to give them 
habits of application and reflection, to implant in them tastes 
which may give them delights or solaces outside the range of 
their wovk-a-day lives. Not a few censors have dilated upon the 
disadvantages from which young Englishmen suffer in industry 
and commerce owing to the superior preparation of their com- 
petitors in several countries of continental Europe. These disad- 
vantages are real. But we attach no less importance to the faults 
of dulness and barrenness to which so many lives are condemned 
by the absence of those capacities for intellectual enjoyment 
which ought to be awakened in youth. In an age of increasing 
leisure and luxury, when men have more time and opportunity 
for pleasure, and pursue it more eagerly, it becomes all the more 
desirable that they should be induced to draw it from the best 
sources. Thus, it is not merely in the interest of the material 
prosperity and intellectual activity of the nation, but no less 
in that of its happiness and its moi-al strength, that the 
extension and reorganisation of Secondary Education seem 
entitled to a place among the first subjects with which social 
legislation ought to deal. 

(Signed) JAMES BRYCE. 
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Summary Table II. — ^Ages of Scholars in Endowed and Proprietozy 
Seoondary Schools in selected counties - - - - 125 

Summary Table III.— Number of Day Scholars in Secondary Schools 
in each of the selected counties in which mean fees (exclnsiye of 
extras) were between the under-mentioned limits (1893) - - 428 

Summary Table lY. — Proportion of Pupils in Secondary Schools 
in selected counties in 1894, who had been admitted fhnn Public 
Elementary Schools --..-.. 481 

Table showing Number and Ages of Scholars; and Number and 
Qualifications of To ichers in Priyato Schools from which Betuma 
haye been receiyed lu selected counties, — 

Boys' Schools 434 

Girls' Schools 435 

Tables showing Amount and Distribution of Funds available for 
Secondary Education ...... 436 

Extracts from the writings of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, referred 
to in the Beport of the CommisBioners .... 447 

Ihd£X 448 
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SECONDABT EDUCATION COMMISSION REPOBT : 







TABLE I.— Amounts appeopriated 


and 8PE1IT 


daring 




Total AmoimtB available 

and appropriated for 

Educational PurpoMs by 

County Councils during 

Financial Year 1898-4, 

under Local Taxation Act, 

1890. 


(a.) Paid to Boroug 
tJrban Sanitary A 


hs or other 
athority. 


(MBxpeoiei 


COUHTT, 










Amount 
available. 


Amount 
appropriated. 


Authority. 


Amount. 


Secondary 
Schools.' 


Sehohr 

ShiOStBi 

Bxhibi. 
tiook 


Bbdpobd 


£ 8. d, 
4^615 8 8 


£ «. d. 

4,610 2 3 


Luton Town Council 


£ «. d. 
850 


£ 9, d. 


£ t,i. 
90 • 


Bbbks - 


6,488 14 8 


6,488 14 8 


- 


1.630 


825 


325 • 


Bucks - 


6,687 1 7 


1,779 6 


- 


— 


— 


. 


Caxbbidqb 


3,676 11 4 


8,536 13 


Not specified 


1,191 14 8 


400 


80 • 


IflLE OF Ely • 


2,212 16 8 


2,000 8 1 


- • » • 


- 


- 


- 


Chester 


14^610 3 7 


14,510 3 7 


Altrlncham Local 
Board.* 

Bowdon T.oca1 Board* 

Congleton Town 
Council.* 

Crewe Town Council* 

Duk infield T.ocal 
Board.* 

HoTlake and TVest 
Klrby Local Board.* 

Hyde Town Council* 

Lj-mni Local Board* 

Macclesfield Town 
Council.* 

Manile Local Board* 

Middlcwich „ • 

Mot tram „ * 

N'ortliwich „ * 

Neston and Parkgate 
Local Board.* 

Runconi Improve- 
ment CommitttHJS.* 

Sale Local Board* - 

Stalybiid^e Town 
Council.* 


225 

100 
60 

440 
138 

130 

440 
88 4 2 
853 

40 
62 10 9 
80 
184 11 7 
10 

195 

218 
IOC 


600 


UIO • 

! 

1 








Winsfoi-d lx)0!il 
Board.* 

1 


86 


! 




a.so; 12 6 




0OB5rWA.LL 


0,050 6 7 


6,815 


. 




1 


CITMBSBLA5D - 


6.124 19 5 


9,590 


Mlllom Urban Sani- 
tary Authority.* 

City of Carlisk-t 


200 
(UK) 


100 o! 430 « 


Oariied 7 
forward ) 


48,865 17 1 


48,390 6 2 


. 


6,831 14 8 


1.885 OJ2,385 



Aniourils equal to tho grants recaiTdd ww 
t Carlisle levied a rat<» uato 
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be FiHAKcuL Teak, 1893-4. A. — By Couhty Coukcils. 



Connty Cooncils on 



ening Special 
itinu- I Classes for 
fckm Elementary 
Teachers. 



Other Technical Schools and Classes. 



Technical . Classes 
Institutes applicable 
and Schools, to special 
of Art. Industries. 



Other 
Classes. 



«. d. 



£ s. d. 
46S 7 4 



400 



6 00 



1,000 



MOD 
MOO 



106 
710 



£ «. d. 



102 17 2 



235 7 6 



110 
200 



£ «. d. 

i^seeio 2 

1,300 
1,458 I 10 



2,100 



£ ». d. 

1,578 1 4 

1.070 

1,909 18 4 
2.036 17 10 

901 



(rants 
for 
Appa- 
ratus. 



Total 

Expendi- 

: ture under 
Cost of I 
Establish- ' (6). 

mentt 
Printing, 
and other 
Charges. 



Total 
Expend!- 

turn 

for the 

Financial 

Year. 



£ s, d.' £ s, dA £ 8. d, 
— 628 4 4 ! 4.115 8 2 



425 
220 2 4 



— BOO 

I 

I 

— : 150 

I 

261 5 1.161 2 4 



1.060 2.924 
840 4,806 



225 



IS 
68 



8,745 

1,776 1 4 
2,344 18 4 

2,186 17 10 
9/S98 14 10 



6.082 
8^790 



£ 8, d. 
4^465 8 3 

5,875 



1,776 1 4 
3,686 18 

2.258 18 5 
12,668 14 10 



6^062 
9,690 



15 3,728 7 4 3,618 4 8 8,157 13 14,63717 



486 5 0,4,305 37,73815 6 44,57010 3 



Bd hj rates kried by the abore towns. 
PaUio Libraries Act. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



i 

•'I 



TABLE I. — Amousts appropriated and speit i 



CkiirJTT. 



Broufflit 
forward 



Total Amounts iiTftl]i!il»1« 

niiil approprifitett far 

Eduditii'iia^ Purp<rt<?s by 

County Council* diiriniic 

Fiiuuiciftl Year If^^^-i, 

under IjOOiI Taiatinii Act, 

liiW. 



Dbbby 
Dkyoh 
D0B8ET 



DCBnAM • 

Emex 

Gloucester 
Hereford 
Herts • 



{a.) Plaid to BoroiiffhH or other 
Urban Sauitary Authority. 



(6.) Elf 



Aruount 
AvalliLbLe. 



Amount 
, at^pTtipriated. 



Autliority. 



Amount. , gchooli. 



M 8. d. 

48^ 17 1 

9^1 5 6 
11357 9 10 
6,538 9 2 



£ 8. d, 
48,390 ti 2 I - 

10.995 13 5 • 

llr^M 9 4 Borouffh of 
Stonehouae. 



East 



£ «. cl. £ a. d.' 

6^1 14 8 l;!85 

— 1.714 8 

150 1,643 8 



6,551 5 1 Borough of Bludford I 4^339 12 7 I — 



I 



13.177 5 11 
17.490 15 11 
12,631 15 2 
5.1<» 7 5 
6,Wo 14 S 



Bomiiffh Of Bridport 

, Boron^h of lkg> \ 

cheater. ; 

Bomuffh of lorme \ 

Befria. \ 

Boroufch of Poole - I 

Borough of Shaftca- • 

bury. 
Borough of Wareham I 
Borough of Wey- 
mouth. 
■ Kinson Local Board. 

Portland do. 

I Sherborne da 

I Swanage do. 

I Wimbonie do. 

13,163 

17.471 11 8 - 

ti.30S 18 10 Borough of Chelt^n. 

' ham. 
2,626 16 11 . Horlldd Local Board* 

6.7y8 5 2 



Banut T«-ch. 


Inst. 


250 








Coiiiinittoe. 










: Baldotk do. . 


. > 


10 








, Bishops Stortford do. 1 


875 








CheMhunt do. 


. , 


100 








Gt.Berkhamateddo. 


172 








Henu'l Hemptitead do. 


120 








. Hertfoni do. - 




800 








HiU-hindo. - 




80 








Ho«UlP!idon do. 




110 








St. AlbfiiiM do. 


. 1 


346 








Waiv do. 




16 








' Walfoiild(>. - 




4rt7 









532 

3,605 312 

900 430 

100 100 

900 



2,344 



HuxTijroDOJr • 


2,065 10 


2,321 16 11 


. 


- 


- ■ 


KE5T 


23.772 11 11 


2.V46 8 


Aslifonl I/ocal Board 
Bfckonhain • - ' 

„ (siH-cial grant) 
Bexlfy 

HntiuLstaint - 
Bnnnli'y 


223 10 , 
431 7 11 . 

6 12 6 
220 IS 9 
109 10 
4M 15 


1 








Ctuilhiiiu Towiit'ounf. 
Ifertford r^fffll llcmrd 
Dual Tiiwn Coiiiicil - 

\\r\\ of frratit 
to Wiihiwjr). 

Dover Town Council 
„ (special gnint}. 

Bdth Local Board - 


6t^ la 5 
24» 4 £ 1 
ItWr 4 7 ' 
f»5 t 1 

tt^ 15 
42 IS <l 
L2fi U 2 


i 


Carried \ 
forirarf J 


1M,OSO 3 


UO^B 13 3 




3a,347ise 


6.966 6 8 



* Bate levied. 
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the Financial Year, 1893-4. A.— By County Councils— con^ 



bj County Coimoils on 



Srening 
Oontina- 

atlon 
OUmm. 



Other Technical Schools and Classes. 



Special ! 

SS5S!iI?X[ Technical 
^Xv?iS7 In»titntes 
Teachers, -and Schools 
of Art. 



Classes 
applicable 
to special 
Industries. 



Other 
Classes. 



Special 
Grants 

for 
Appa- 
ratus. 



Cost of 
Establish- 

meDt. 
Printing, 
snd other 
Charges. 



Total 
Expendi- 
ture under 
(6). 



Total 
Expendi- 
ture 
fortho 
Financial 
Year. 



£ «. d,\ e #. d, 

1,146 0:2.728 7 4 

64S17 O" - 

1,861 6 1,088 8 5 

190 15 5:1.848 1 



88 e 
56 



406 



£ 9. d. 
2.618 4 8 

8.968 5 2 

900 

230 



£ 8, d. £ 8. d, 
8.157 12 14b627 17 6 



2.279 8 
8.846 
2.392 



78 



24 5.475 
568 1,773 



I 



1.447 

1.665 

300 



£ 8, d, 

486 6 



1,223 11 1 
600 
385 6 7 



150 460 



193 0' 440 10 8 2.564 — 



2 IS 6 1.798 9 10 



4464 6 4 9,1901811 



100 1,020 



2.464 14 9 



19,1664 7 



3,692 9 2 



94,988189 



2^26 

6.786 

2359 

109 

95 



60 • 
4^724 8 6 



88,786188 



60 



£ 8. d. 
4,305 9 

794 6 7 

972 17 1 

877 8 5 



£ 8. d. 
37,738 16 61 



£ 8. d. 
44,570 10 8 



11AS9 10 5 li;S39 10 6 

11,685 8 11.746 8 

5.723 8 6 10,063 1 1 



798 7.428 

840 0| 16,080 

88 6.483 

1898 

463 2 4.964 8 8 



83 17 8 
1A52 10 4 



t693 12 6 
13419 14 1 



7^428 

19.734 

7,488 

2.398 

7,806 8 8 



8,888 18 8 
88^007 6 4 



646 6 11,084111 110,706178|l47,95416 8 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION BEPORT: 



TABLE I.— Amounts appropbiated and sfejtt diuicj 



COUMTT. 


Total Amoants available 

and appropriated for 

Educational Purposes by 

County Councils during 

Financial Year 1803-4. 

under Local Taxation A ct, 

1890. 


(a.) Paid to Boroughs or other 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 


1 

1 

(6.) Expend 


Amount 
available. 


Amount 
appropriated. 


Authority. 


Amount. 


Schohi 

SecondjuT* ships as 

Schoola. ' EidAi 

1 tku 

1 


Brought \ 
forward J 


£ s. d, 
158X»2 2 6 


£ s. d. 
150.218 13 2 

i 


Faverphsm Town 
Council. 


£ s, d. 
28.247 18 6 

218 5 10 


B 9,d,\ £ ». 
6,966 8 8 10^11 

! 








Folkestone Town 
Council. 


493 19 7 














Gillingham Local 
Boaid. 


579 7 I 














Gravesend Town 
Council.' 


407 8 4 














1 Gravesend (special 
; grant). 


298 9 










i ! Heme Bay Local 
1 Board (2 years). 


159 10 10 










j Lydd Town Council 


42 14 7 












1 Maidstone Town 
Council.* 


0C9 1S 9 












Margate Town 
1 Council. 


S8S1S 9 










i Milton-next-Sitling- 
1 bourne Local Board. 


106 IS 1 










1 New Romncy Town 
1 , Council. 


28 9 2 










1 Northfleet Local Bd. 


244 2 1 










! Qnecnborough Town 
1 Council. 


21 17 6 








1 Ramsgate Town 
Council. 


515 5 5 










Rochester Town i M7 U 2 
Council. 










j i Sandwich Town 
j Council. 


58 5 










1 Sheerness Local 
I ! Board. 


301 18 4 












. Sittinglwume Local 
Board. 


172 19 2 












: Soiithbopough Local 
Board. ; 


112 17 6 












1 Tontordeu Town 71 8 9 
Council. 














TunbridTO Local 210 15 5 
Board,* 












Tunbridge Wells 581 2 11 
Town Council. 










41.092 12 


41,065 19 9 


Wrotham Local 
Board* 

1 

Boroughs and Ix)cal 
Boards. 


71 12 1 1 

j 










9,887 11 3 


_ 




Lancaster 


2C00C 5 8 


i,CS9U^ 








Rural Districts • , 8.1M 11 4 ' 












! 34,170 17 1 


\ 
I 


Carried ") 
forward) 


199,134 14 6 


L9i;r741211 


- - - -62,418 15 616,966 8 815^41 



• A rate was also lev ed in these towns under the Technical Education Act, 
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le FiNixciAL Year, 18P3-4. A. — By Couktt Councils — eont. 



County Councils on 



' Other Technical Schools and Classes. 

ning ! Special ; 

tinu- ClaMes f or .- . . . ^ 



tinu- ClaMesfor' t«o»i««««i 
k>n .Elementary i^J^^^^ 
■VM TflftMMw^ Institutes 
ifes. Teachers, 'd Schools 

of Art. 



Classes 

applicable 

to special 

Industries. 



d, £ s. d. 
6 4 I 0,120 18 11 



Other 
Classes. 



fltwM.{«i I Cost of 
r^} Establish- 
Grants I ^p^^ 



for 
Appa- 



I Printing, 
I and other 
' Charges. 



£ 8. d.\ £ 8. d. £ 8. dJ£ 8, d.\ £ 8. d. 
19.166 4 7 24,298 13 2 33,735 IS 8 54il 5 jll,084 11 1 



tff70 16 11 



e 4 ll,m 1510il9|401 4 7 



a 8S4S9. 



325 



13J53 1 10 



Total 
Expendi- 
ture under 
(6). 



£ 8. d. 

119.706 17 2 



I 



15717 



37|451160 88,80815 8 



i.4eo 



1,9666 



2302 6 



13,946 11 7 



Total 
Expendi^ 

ture 

for the 

Financial 

Year. 



£ 8,d. 
147.954 15 8 



15.118 9 9 49.289 9 



134^886611 



197,84486 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



TABLE 1. — AMOcntTs affropbtated and iran i 



OouirxT. 


Total Amounts available 

and appropriated for 

Educational Purposes by 

County Councils d'aring 

Financial Tear 1893-4, 

under Local Taxation Act. 

1800. 


(a.) Paid to BorouKl 
Urban Sanitary Ai 


IS or other 
itbority. 




(MBu 




! 




Amount 
available 


' Amount 
. appropriated. 


Authority. 


Amoonl 


'• 


Secondary i 
Schools. ! 


Brought \ 
forward/ 


190.124 14 


d. 
6 


£ 9. d. 
191.274 12 11 


- 


62.418 15 


6 


£ 9. d. 

6Mee 8 8 u 


Lbicbstbb 


4.148 





7383 4 11 




t - 




46S17 l' 


LiNCOLir, Parts 
of Keeteven. 
, Holland 


3.554 5 
2,106 5 


9 
9 


3.350 7 8 
2.100 


Stamford Town 
Cour.cil.* 


1 488 12 

! 


6 


86 14 


ParUofLindsey 


C084 7 


6 


6,027 


Borough of Louth - 


157 10 





450 


LoNDOirt 


172,758 17 11 


67.000 


- 


— 




12.216 


ITlDDLBSEX 


22.113 15 


2 


7,415 15 6 


. 


1 




— 


NOBPOLK 


9,284 13 




9,2M 4 


King's Lynn • 
Thetford 


' mo 

66 






— t 


NOBTBAHPTON - 


«.145 2 




6,145 2 9 


- 


— 




230 1; 


Peterborough 
(Soke of). 

NORXnUMBEll- 
LAND. 

Notts 


981 2 
7.7tt 8 
6,703 10 




248 
7,025 
5,793 10 7 


- 


1 I 




- 1 

86 5 e 1, 


Oxford - 

RlTTLAND 


4,639 10 
7t 12 


9 

1 


4,C^l 
300 


Banbury 
Henley; 


] 937 10 





437 10 i; 


Salop - 


6.92 


8 


6,J»27 8 


. 


— 




50 1 


Somerset 


12.770 1 


6 


12,750 


- 


— 




G96 2 1 1.1 


Southampton - 


8.745 8 


9 


8.500 
(al)out). 
2,4«9 




— 




460 9 5 


Isle oi Wight 


2,492 11 


4 


Not specified - 


1.229 





- 


Stapford 


17,151 7 

1 
1 

3,927 8 

2.267 11 


9 

3 
5 


17.876 19 7 

4,000 
2,26'; 11 5 


Audley§ 

Bil8ton§ 

Brierley Hill§ 

Burslem§ 

Darlaston§ 

Fenton§ 
' I>eek§ - 

Lichneld§ - 

Longrton 

Stafford § 
; Til ton 

Tunstan§ 

Wi:ienhall§ - 

Lowestoft Town 

Council. 
Bury St. Edmonds - 
Sudbury 


20 
95 
r.8 
5C8 
l.V) 
100 
100 
40 
232 
100 
70 
350 
(50 

















364 14 3 i 

1 




2,003 







Suffolk, East • 
West • 


300 

253 
101 






- I' 


Carri( d > 
for\\ardi 


499,456 2 i 


364,097 15 4 


. . . . 


62,204 8 


io,8gao6ttii 



* A rate amounting to ISSL «i 
t The Technical Education Board cf tl.e London County Councildid notboU 

X Kates amour, ting to 7501. and If 

§ RltCtWfB 
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ttio Financial Tea.ii, 1893-L A.— By County Councils -con/« 



Iqr County Coancila on 



lv«ning 
lOBtinu- 



Special i 
Clasnes for I qi^i.„:«.i 

^^^'*®'^ and Schools 
I of Art. 



Other Technical Schools and Classes. 



' Classes | 
applicable i Utner 
to special ' Classes. 
Industries. 



Other 



Special 
GranU 

for 
Appa- 
ratus. 



Cost of 
Establish- 
ment, 
Printing. 
I and other 
Charges. 



I Total 
Total ! Expendi- 
Expendi- I ture 
ture under for the 
(b), ; Financial 
Year. 



feM 6 4 
m t ^ 
lift IS 3 
10 a 
Mao 



9J 

ri 







8 6 

li 



it IS 10 



llfiXil 15 10 

282 II 6 

70 

SO 

iOft 



V73 



n (V 



D6 fi 1 
179 



10^91 4 7 3?i431 ]fi H3tS»S Ifi B t,JM6 « 
m8 2 7 



10 4 Ml e 11 

t T 7 ' 



ki IS s fias 3 



^ 

.« 











710 



T40 e 
ie&i@ s 



17,383 5 



70 12 
]#0 

tvood 

fOO 

son 



i,o7s 17 e 

&4fl 17 It 
D' 011 

' tj»cm 

I 

— 



1^3 



J 



363 11 3 

730 

3<M 

U5C 19 1 

3^600 



lS,Mfl 11 
733 S 
not 5 

SO0 

470 

IJM 3 



30 



1/H)0 



7 1H323 11 
S 4^flSa II 10 
3! 3301 3 1 


10 





I 

ijm 

«,01S 

ifiSi 3 : 

wa 

§,3afl 



5^ 38 
2.203 13 1 1.4I1 2 1 



C^ li S tM* 17 



11 i 

D £ 



00 



4,0Sd le 



4dl IS , £,OflO li fiTP 
30 p 



400 6 

71 

033 

Iflm § 11 KJI4 3 £| 



7» 

7,601 



1«43? 
eass 16 1 



0Q 



1.071 3 2 
Bl 



430 
114 



t 11 




i 



143:^ S 1 3.730 12 A 
2.060 13 A 2.337 IT 2 

783 a 10 ' — 

830 n 1 ~ 

i^lt IS 4 i3a M — 



643 4 
i 

541 It 
1,790 13 
088 
430 
831 13 



ssm 7 

200 



10 



10 6,180 14 

10 12.37413 

0; 7p373 3 

1.000 11 

1 SyOlO U 



£ 9. d, 

197^44 a 6 

^U 3 5 
3.513 2U 

ijoa 
0^027 10 
4JB£« I 10 
^>0 Q 
SJ^ 

j^jm % 4 

7^01 6 2 
S.33I IS fi 
I!J65 17 3 



3 

*^ j Sn9 

; 0^180 14 

3lr 12,374 13 31 

3 I 7J73 3 i 

1 \ &is»& 11 1 



I 



1,0(^ 



14M 

mats s 



31,854 8 b 5e,34& 15 31 5:^,943 9 11 



400 4.1&8 
OS 17 10 IJiO 11 '> 



_^f- 



i,e0e3O|9e,63iSf e 



7.02S U 1 



44S3 
2^40 11 



335.667 e 6 303,771 10 « 



" tte Slfltoffjii:! Town roqaciL 

^t inv til I April l^[k3. nnd tia 0rit year was chiefly spent in organisation. 
f*%d by B»nb*ir^ md HflUle^ respectlTely. 
Sill these tow tia* 



T "1 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT : 



TABLE 1. — Amouiits appbopriated and sFEirr dnri 



COCKTT. 



Totivl Amminti nYiiilable 

!iiul ftppi^^jTriated for 

EdQcationn] Hnrpose* by 

Omntj ("Mtiiicils durins 

Fi nun rial Vcmr l§ftt-k 

imder Loc^l Tuition Act. 

ISOO. 



(a.) Paid to Borou^bs or other 
Urbun Sanitary Authority. 



Brought 1 
forward J 



Rfbbet - 



Erssxx, East 



« West 
Warwick 



Amonni 
available. 



Amount 
appropriated. 



Authority. 



£ s. d.\ £ s. d, 
f9,456 2 4 364.007 16 4 



15.047 8 10 



C371 7 5 



S.657 3 S 
0.104 15 9 



Amount. 



15.630 5 



5.000 



1 I Epiom* 
i Guildford* 
I Kingston* 
, Reigate* 
I Sutton* 



• I 

I Hove . 
I Eastbourne 
Lewes- 



3,653 I Worthing 



9.104 15 9 



' Ashton 

Kcnil worth - 
1 Leamington • 

Nuneaton 

Rugby 

Sutton Coldfield 

Stratford 

Warwick 



Westmobelahd ; 

WlUTB - • I 

WOSCESTEB - ' 



1.73 & 10 2 
9.795 1 It' 
8.279 9 10 



1.700 



Town 



9,78 i 6 11 Salisbury 
I Council. 
8.279 9 10 Oldburv Urban Sani- 
tary Authority. 

i Evesham Town 
Council. 



10BK.Easf.Rid{ng'| 4.724 10 8 
„ West Riding' 29,641 16 
., North Riding 6,928 3 3 



TOTAL - £595,838 16 6 448,130 17 1 



4,719 
29,r41 15 
4.800 



i 
Borougli of BeverK*y 



I 



(6.) Expendei 



Seoondaiy 
Schools. 



8cM 

shipii 

£kUj 



£ s. d, £ ».d.\ £ t., 
68.204 8 10.292 6'%KtUI 



i 




74,620 1 2 117,1681710; 40.01 



A rx, .. . . ^, * Amounts equal to the grants rec 

t Of this only 3.on/. ?U. Od. was pai-J out of the gnnt for lSO.Vt. the baLince of 2373/. H)».6d. being rau 

(The amounts n*ceived for financial year ivJir 
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:ii 



)y County Councils on 



Byexiing 
)antinu- 
ntion 



Other Technical Schools and Classes. 



Special 

of Art. 



Classes 
applicable 
to special 
Indudtries. 



Other 
Classes. 



Special 
Grants 

for 
Appa- 
ratus. 



Cost of 
Establish- 

ment. 
Printing, 
and other 
Charges. 



Total 

Expendi- 

turo under 

(6). 



Total 
Expendi- 
ture 
for the 
Financial 
Tear. 



t #. d. 

65 7 10 

73 14 5 



800 



824 6 7 
3 6 



£ s. d. 
17,283 5 

838 7 10 



230 



12 
405 19 5 



£ s. d. £ 9. d. 
81,854 8 6 1 56,345 15 2i 



7 1 



918 



895 
450 8 9 



200 — 

100 0, 4150 

500 4,500 

I 

I 

i 

! 

438 0. — 
1,310 16 41 8,697 7 10 
i;373 11 483 4 7 



£ 9.d. 

52,945 9 11 



£ #. d. 

1,996 5 



£ s. d.\ £ *. d. 
26,621 8 8:235,567 8 6 



6,506 6 5 



805 



775 
570 S 8 



1,354 



1,291 
765 6 11 



297 16 5 



933 12 3 



269 



806 
827 16 2 



1,480 
1,100 
1,350 6 



1,711 
831 



640 



1.096 


887 





2»213 4 3 


749 1 


8 


1,560 19 9 


192 15 


5 



25 
924 
662 6 



22 

2,797 7 

359 16 3 



,92114101 22,781 9 666,483118 78,8517 10l|60,79618 11 2,984 5 38,667 9 6 821,628 6 896448 6 2 



17,818 9 10 



SUM6 



3,465 
3,593 3 11 



303,771 16 6 
18»108 9 1» 



6387 



8.665 
6,664 6 11 



1305 
9,710 
7,768 6 



3»168 
29,621 10 6 
6w«70 11 9 



1,605 0* 
16^076 0- 
8^413 6. 



3,861 10 r 

29,821 10 6' 

6,470 11 9< 



rere raised in these towns by rates. 

if balancM of amounts previously allotted. % For educational year ended dOtb S^. UOC 

xpended for an educational year ended 31it July 1894). 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



TABLE 1. — ^Amounis appbopbiaxed and spest d 



COtJHTT 


Total Atncmnt* amilabk, appropriated, or 

lflvi*?d for EilocationaJ Purpout* hy County 

BoTOUffh» during Kimyieiiii Vcatr laKhni, u^iiJer 

Locml Titation and Ttfchnicftl Initnidion Acts, 


M Pkid 


C*.)Iil 


Amount 
ATailable 

Loc*l 
Tkutktl 

AGl. 


Amount 


Aoioimt 
raised by 
R&tdunder 

lustniction 
Act, 


TotAl 

Amotint 

appro* 

pri*u?d tad 

levied. 


to School 
Boud. 


SecoQd«J7 


■hipBtnd C 
tioos, ^ 


Bmth' 


B ». d. 


l^fitiS 3 4 


£ *,d. 


£ J. d, 

1^5(13 3 4 


* *. If* 


M M, d. 


£ «. d. 




UM1« 3 


1,16* 11 11 


— 


U6* 11 11 


- 


— 


- 


Birkeobcwl- 


1^8310 3 


£.£80 B t 


— 


USO 9 S 


- 


— 


~ 


Bi™ii«l«m 


le^T^ S 4 


9jm Q 


_ 


9,500 


^ 





_ 


Blmckbura - 


a,07tfifl s 


IMO D 


IJOfi 


S,?S5 


— 


-^ 


— 


Bolton 


I^OfilW B 


S.OOS Iff 3 


— 


tOOO 19 3 


»D0 fl 


— 


^ 


Bootia 


ftl»ll« s 


^li» 9 10 


*— 


f,iiO »io 


U7 9 10 


~- 


— 


Br»iirord * 


fiJDO 1 £ 


3,330 


- 


&jm 


LMO 


«» 


- 1 


MnEhim * 


s,i«a i 9 


3,101 t 9 


^ 


3,168 a 9 


_ 


_ 


) 


Brktol 


544fl 19 1 


33«!17 t 


- ' 


3,W«17 i 


19 U 


<9« ft 11 


IJUOU * 


Bamlcr 


1,300 13 5 


1.300 


- 


1300 


— 


— 


IH » 


Btiry- 


l,iSl 15 fi 


IJOO 


- 


i^soa 


- 


— 


— 


Oftmtcrbui7 * 


GSS 5 10 


S« 17 


- 


^M 17 


173 


— 


— 


Cbeitef - 


113 fl & 


750 


- 


•]*750 


— 


393 (1 


S(K> B 


Cov^entty 


81? 11 e 


ens IE t 


5M1B1* 


hmu 


— 


— 


1 - 


Creadon 


3,7^ IS C 


1300 a 


_ 


_. 


_ 





— \ 


Derby 


1,B4» 19 3 


l^fid 


- 


ijm 


— 


— * 


m 5 »; 


Deronport - 


fiSil IS £ 


023 19 B 


- 


0£3 IB S 


— 


— 


_ 


DttdUey 


Ml Q 11 


aoo 


— 


SOO 


MOO 


— 


~ 


Eieter 


1.077 Ift 1 


1.077 19 1 


_ 





_ 







Q»le^<!ud - 


J,0flei7 A 


OOS 


— 


003 


BOO 


— . 


_ 


Gl^4t 


IIS3 IC 3 
7ifl 10 7 


1,+I7 3 7 
UiiHiidtiiK 

halsnCTj. 

3U0 


- 


1.M7 S 7 


— 


-* 


""* 


Hollrut - 


1,44)C IS a 


1,'Mff 16 e 


- 


— 


~~ 


-^ 


_ 


Huikjr 


m& m 


901 17 6 


SCO 


MSI 17 fl 


— 


— 


_ 




53,822 14 10 


60^20 17 7 


%7091810 


&a,330 16 5 


3,292 4 10, 


1,617 8 11 


2^7174 ! 



* Including 600l. Government grant ; 6001, fees. 



tTk! 
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FivjLsciLL Year, 1893-4. B.— By Oouktt BoROUons— con^ 



Boroughs on 


»1 Schools and Ch&sses. | 







Total 
Expenditure 


Toc-a 

Expenditure 

for Financial 

Year. 


Other Techni< 




U 

fcjj,' Technical 
"r^ Iwititutes and 
■^ Schoolaof Art. 

1 : 


Clasnes ! 
applicable 
to Special 
Industries. 

1 


Other 
Classes. 


Special Grants 
for Appamtus. \ 


Cost of 
Establishment. 
Printinir, and 
other Chances. 


under (6). 


.d. 


£ 9. d. 


£ $. d. 


£ «. ef. 


B 8, d. 
627 1 10 


£ #. d, 

701 6 1 


£ s. d. 

1.328 7 11 


£ «. d. 
U328 7U 




774 


- 


- 


- 


480 


1.204 


1,204 


• 


4^2 14 8 
9^00 


— 


— 


200 

(To Pree Library 

for technical 

books.) 


886 17 


5.465 11 8 
9.500 


5,465 11 S 
9.500 




3.785 


— 


- 


— 


- 


3,785 


3.786 • 




1.623 4 3 


— 


125 


— 


682 16 


2.330 19 3 


t530 19 8 




906 






400 
(Maintenance of 

Museum and 
technical books 
for Free Library.) 


254 


1.650 


1.797 9 19 




2;K)0 


— 


30 


300 
(To Free Library 
and Art Museum.) 


"" 


9,830 


5,330 




2,416 13 6 


- 


50 


- 


22 8 7 


2.521 2 1 


2.521 2 1 




370 


280 10 


2.548 1 3 


- 


187 15 3 


5313 7 


5.863 2 9 




U16 


— 


- 


— 


6 


1,430 


U10 




719 1 3 


- 


— 


- 


— 


719 1 3 


719 1 8 




160 


1 17 


— 


— 


- 


151 17 


826 17 


e 


240 


— 


— 


— 


500 


L540 


1.540 




l^SfiO U 


" 


^~ 


100 

(To Free Libraiy 

for technical 

books.) 




1.460 11 


1,46011 




2,429 


— 


— 


- 


- 


M20 


1,489 




1^1 6 


- 


— 


- 


219 5 


1.967 16 


1,967 U 


I 723 4 8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


723 4 8 


728 4 8 




500 


— 


50 


200 


"- 


750 


800 




ISm 19 1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1.0n 19 1 




• j 905 


- 


350 


- 


- 


705 


905 


9 


400 


60 


— 


— 


- 


458 


458 




235 


- 


- 


- 


145 


380 


880 




1.465 16 8 


- 


— 


- 


- 


1,465 16 h 


1,465 16 8 




7S7 


- 


150 


- 


- 


907 (. 


907 





89,848 9 8 


838 7 


8,808 1 8 


1^87 110 


8,884 6 11 


68,8881811 


56^16 7 9 



te at Haliltx to which tlM whole srant is doToCed is stiU in ooorse of erectkm. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



TABLE 1. — ^Amodnis afprofeiated tnd sfe« di 



1 


Total Amounts available, appropriated, or 

levied for Educational Puruoscs by County 

Boromrhs during Financial Year lSiiS-4, under 

Local Taxation and Techniral Instruction Acts. 


(a.) Paid 
to School 
Board. 


(6.)Iip« 


COUSTY 
fiOBOVOHB. 


Amount 1 
available i 

under i 

Local 
Taxation 1 

Act. 1 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 

raised by 

rate under 

Technical 

Instruction 

Act. 


Total 
Amount 

appro- 
priated or 

levied. 


Secondary 
Schools. 


Scbobr. 

ships and 

Exhilii- 

tioni. 


( 

1 

i 

1 


Brought ) 
forward; 


£ «. (f. 
631882 14 lU 


£ s. d. 
50,520 17 7 


£ «. <f. 

^709 18 10 


£ «. d, 

54,230 16 5 


£ *. d. 
2,292 4 10 


£ «. d. 

1,617 8 11 


£ «. d 
9.S47 17 4 


1 


Hastings - 


1^7 7 10 


1,555 18 7 


— 


lji55 13 7 


1,000 


— 


— 


Hoddersfield 


13W14 


1,938 4 10 


— 


1,938 4 10 


~ 


60 


— 


HoU- 


aU)32 11 11 


3,224 17 10 


— 


3,224 17 10 


— 


75 


- 


Ipswich 


92^10 10 


928 10 6 


— 


. 928 10 5 
6,260 6 


285 


210 


- 


lieeda 


6,2fi0 6 


6,200 6 


" 


2.750 
Voluntary 
Schools 
20 


ISO 9 


- i 


Leicester - 


1,998 


2406 


— 


2,498 


— 


— 


1 


Lincoln* - 


709 18 6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


' 


LiTerpool 


16,479 18 10 


18,912 2 6 


- 


18A)12 2 6 


612 2 10 


1,704 1 8 


3IG 5 


1 


Manchester - 


13,999 1 10 


17,810 18 11 
( Including 


- 


17,810 18 11 


3,500 


1,250 


2,577 7 6 44 


Kiddies- 
borough. 


91S 6 3 


408 


— 


408 


— 


408 


I 


NewcastIc-oD> 
Tyne. 


3.8a 14 


9,900 


"~ 


3.960 


400 


2,215 


! 


Northampton 


878 16 10 


413 16 7 


— 


412 16 7 


— 


-. 


i 


Norwich 


1,461 11 1 


1,400 


— 


1,400 


— 


— 


60 0' 


Nottingham 


4.110 8 11 


4,262 


8,850 


8,112 


School 
Board 

300 

Voluntary 

Schools 

300 


- 


1 


OldhaB - 


3,350 & 7 


2,347 16 11 


— 


2,347 16 11 


— 


1 
1 
! 


Oxford 


1,405 1 9 


1,456 18 9 


- 


t2.670 8 2 


- 


- 


I 
20 o" 

1 


llymouth - 


1,538 4 10 


1,538 4 10 


— 


1,538 4 10 


— 


— 


! 


Portsmouth - 


3.112 IC 5 


3,100 8 


3 8 


3,112 16 


— 


— 


— 


PtestonJ 


1,G88 1 11 


- 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


Carried ") 
forward j 


118,905 10 2 


123,544 11 3 


6.563 6 10 


130,321 7 6 


11,459 7 8 i7,659 10 7 


5,351 9 10 



* The borouffh of Lincoln had a I: 
t Preston has made no grants out of the Lot 
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the FnrAXCiAL Yeak, 1893-4. B. — By Couxxr Boroughs— conf. 



County lloroughs on 


Total 

Expenditure 

under (6). 


Total 
Expenditure- 
for Financial 

Tear. 


Special 
Clanesfor 
Slementarj 
Teachers. 


Othf^r Technical Schools and Classes. 


Special Grants 
(or Apparatus. 


Cost of 
Establishment. 
Pi'i tiling. an«] 
other Charges. 


1 

1 Tftohnical 
j Institutes and 
Schools of Art. 


Classes 
applicable 
to special 
Industries. 


Other 
Classes. 


£ «. d. 
179 


£ $. d, 
30.848 9 8 


£ #. d. 
332 7 


£ #. d, 
3303 1 3 


£ 9. d. 
1,827 1 10 


£ a. d. 
3384 6 11 


£ 8. d. 
63.623 2 11 


£ ». d. 
66316 17 ». 


— 


316 


17 11 


40 


26 
(Books for Refe- 
rence Library.) 


1 16 


399 7 


1399 7 


— 


1«0S0 


- 


868 


- 


- 


1.938 


1338 


— 


75 


— 


1,887 17 3 


- 


96 4 10 


1.634 2 1 


1,634 2 I' 


— 


320 


— 


83 10 5 


- 


- 


643 10 6 


928 10 5 


- 


2090 6 

1,198 

600 


- 


160 


1,000 

(To Free Library 

for technical 

books and 

pictures.) 

1300 

(Museum exten- 

"^^^ 

property.) 


- 


3,400 6 

2,408 

600 


6360 6. 

24BS 

600 0^ 


^89 


3,204 17 10 
( 1300 0^ 
< University >• 
I College. ) 

1300 


7392 3 10 


666 16 8 


f 346 7 6 ^ 
) (To schools.) ( 

l(To\^rarL.)) 


746 19 3 
166 7 7 


13326 711 
17310 18 11 


1^338 10 9 
21310 18 U 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


408 


406 0- 


— 


U95 


— 


"- 


160 
(To Free Library 
for technical 
books.) 


— 


3300 


8360 0* 


— 


418 16 7 


— 


— 


- 


- 


412 16 7 


412 16 7 


i.f) 


900 


— 


180 


- 


- 


1,100 


1,100 0> 


— 


7312 » 


— 


"" 


"~ 


~~ 


7312 


8,112 (► 


- 


1387 on 


- 


- 


1.400 16 3 
(Extraordinary 
expenditure.) 


611 12 6 


8,009 17 8 


3,099 17 8 


— 


680 • • 


— 


20 


1,700 
(Building of new 
technical schooL) 


360 


2.670 


2,670 a 


— 


3,148 1 6 


— 


- 


— 


— 


3,148 1 6 


8448 1 » 


— 


1.986 


7 


225 


135 


6 


2,849 


2349 


% 8 9 


68,932 16 


8,349 1 10 


8,764 4 1 


9,731 9 10 


6.862 7 1 


120,623 15 6 


132,083 3 8 



741/. from the preceding year. t Including 1.213 Of. 6<f. fees. Ac. 
ftumey, but haa given a lito for the Hams Inatitute, 
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SLCOXDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION BEPORT : 

TABLE 1— AMOT75TS APFBOPBiATED and sra 



Tntal Amounts a\-ailable, Hpiiroprialed. or 

Io% icd for Edurational PunMses b.v County 

IViroutrlLs dunng Financial Year \<Qr4, undpr 

Local Taxation and Technical lustniction Acta. 



COC5TY 

BoROUcns. 



Aiiiniint 

available 

nmler 

l^<al 

TaxHt ion 

Act. 



£ «. d. 



Amotmt 
appn»- 
imatr-d. 



Amount 

. raised by 

rat«* undiT 

Techniral 

Instruction 

Aci. 



Total 

Amount 

appro- 

priatctl or 

le\-ied. 



(a.) Paid 
to School 

Bo»««- Secondary shi^'!^ 
Schools. ExhiV. 

ti3TJL 



lUadiuK • I.3G9 3 

Bnchdalc - i;)OS II 3 

St. Helens . i;)70 10 11 

Salfonl - 3,889 3 1 



£ 8. (I. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

122^1 11 3 A>;3 6 10 130;}21 7 6 



715 12 — 

U355 2 7 2^4 



1,370 lU 11 — 



10.170 4 3 — 

(Includintr 
bank 
interest.) ; 



7tf 12 
I.CIO 2 7 I 

I 

i;f70 u 10 

10,176 4 3 



£ ». CI. £ jr. J. £ i. 

n,4»o 7 8 7.r.59 10 7 5^1 9 



25 ' 



SbcnW'ld 



5,459 4 1 5,131 l.l»t7 0,298 



Soutiiamptnn 1,483 7 8 

I 

Siiuth Shields' 1.101 13 1 ' 



St..'kiM.rt . 
Sundvrlaiult 



1.132 3 ' 
♦J,024 7 11 



AValsiall 

Wist Hif>ra- 

wic-h.J 
West Uanjg - 

I 
AVipin 

WolviT- I 

liauiptOM. 



Worcester 



CiTtfkt Ysir- 
mcuth. 



Y. rk 
That. 



900 IS 

J'77 10 

4,H7.S 17 9 

830 1 2 

fill 7 8 ' 

i 

nio u 10 ' 

KiS 12 7 ' 

l.OliJ l» 9 
152,2247 4 



1,4M : — 



I.IW 0' — 



1,13'» 4 1 

5.S77 U 11 
(Accumu- ! 

lat«*d from j 
previ<iu«» 
years.) 1 

1H)0 IS i 

'J77 10 '.♦ " 

4.973 8 4 

828 IS 1 

VM 

I 



aoo . — 

Voluntary . 
Schools • 
WOO 



l.tS3 

1.100 

1,13(» 4 4 

5r^77 1* 11 



tiOO 



S.'M) 



500 



493 4 
i (1892-3) 



— I 10 C 

250 0' — 



03 



fHH» 18 

(♦77 10 9 

4,973 8 4 

82s IS 1 . 

ml 6 9 



191 10 9 I 

(Free Li. . 

brariesAct.) 

0«'i5 1.5S0 9 8 — 



387 14 2 



3s7 14 2 



.' Sch. Bd. ^ 

. V..1. s<-h. f "" 
C i:.!. i"5. ; 



1.013 17 7 - 1.H13 17 7 

158.687 8 8,659 6 10 167,838 11 7 



13.161 8 9,190 17 1 5.444 9 1 



• hu'litdiiii: rost of fipp.irntiis. t Th»' fust ])nynj''i:t undiT thf al«vc lieaiLi 

I Tlh- wIk'Ii" K'niiit is do\ot«d t<» the West Bnunwich .^clnx'1 of SiMtiuf ai.il Art wlu're el:issp«« aupl 

Town O'lr cil kjvcs 2«hi frc*' scholar 
§ liulance c irrit»d forwa 
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Financial Ysab, 1893-4. B.— By OouirrT Boboughs— con*. 



r Borongfas on 


Total 

Expenditure 

under (6). 


Total 
Expenditure 
for Financial 

Year. 




Other Technical Schools and Classes. 


Special Grants 
for Apparatus. 


Cost of 
Establishment. 
Printing, and 
other Charges. 


ial 
• for 
atary 
ion. 


Technical 
Inttitates and 
Schools of Art. 


Classes 
appUcable 
to certain 
Industries. 


Other 
Classes. 


8 9 


£ #. d. 

68^3 16 


£ s. d. 

Bjm 110 


£ #. d, 
8.764 4 1 


£ s, d, 
9.731 9 10 


£ s. d. 
6.862 7 1 


£ «. d, 
120.628 16 6 


e §, d. 
138.063 3 S 





— 


- 


626 


— 


- 


746 


746 




289 10 1 


— 


246 4 1 


2,721 8 4 
(Building aiid 
funiishmg.) 


186 19 10 


8,444 2 4 


8,444 a 4 




896 8 


— 


— 


— 


282 6 1 
C 9 1^ 


1,203 6 9 


U08 6 9 




150 


■ 


" 


" 


) 3.869 3 4 . 


Ajm 3 6 


4,398 3 6 




6.720 


- 


- 


- 


out of borough 
tand. 


6^20 


6^880 




74 


— 


619 


- 


Do. 


M83 


1.463 




- 


25 


- 


-" 


*642 


660 


1.163 4 


» 


270 9 G 


178 16 


— 


— 


643 3 4 


1.130 4 4 


1030 4 4 




260 


— 


100 


— 


— ■ 


360 


000 




900 18 


_ 


_^ 


_^ 


, 


900 18 


900 18 • 




977 10 9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


977 10 9 


9ni0 9 




85 


- 


368 


— 


- 


463 


468 




828 18 1 


- 


— 


- 


— 


828 18 1 


828 18 1 




2.004 1 


— 


— 


81 4 6 


— 


2.086 6 6 


2.0S6 6 




- 


- 


469 


- 


143 


612 


618 


» 


119 10 


- 


- 


- 


- 


123 10 


208 010 




1.013 17 7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


U18 17 7 


1.013 17 7 


) 9 


83,502 8 6 


8,5581010 


11,098 8 8 


18,484 8 8 


U,587 18 9 


148,988 8 5 


100/)S4^01 



w 1894. The balance is to be carried forward to the building fund of the pxt>D0S3d Municipal Technical SchooL 
try are held, and histmction given in French. German, Arithmetic, and Shorthand. In addition to this^ the 
7B and girls leaving elementary schools, 
d proposei Technical Institute. 
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SECONDABY EDUCATION COMMISSION KEPORT : 



TABLE J.— List of Secondaky Schools aided during Fimamcial Yeax 
1893-94. A.— By Countt Councils. 



Cour.tv 



Bedfop.:) 

Bere.i 
BUCEd • 

CAMDaii»aB 



Isle of Ely 
Chest IB 



Cornwall • 

Ct'MBEr.L.VND 

Decuy 



To\m or District. 
Name of School. 



'Numbers 



Attend- 
ance on 
May SI St. 
1804. 



None. 

Wantage : Kinjc Alfred's 

Grammar School. 
None. 

Perse School (Boys) 

(Girls) 

School of Art 

Higher Grade School 

School of Cookery 



None. 

Audlem : Grammar School • 

Ciilday Grange!: Grammar 

School. 
Knutsford : Grammar 

School. 
Lymm Grammur School 

Northwich: Girls* High 

School. 
Wallaaey :— 

Grammar School 

Girls* High Scliool - 

"Weaverham: Grammar 
School 



None. 

M'igton : Grammar School • 

Ashbourne : Grammar 

School. 
Chr'stertleld :— 

Grammar School - 

Girls' High School - 

Clay Cross : Organised 

Dronflcld Grmtumar School 

Htmnor Technical School - 

New Mill* : Organised 

Science School. 
Bt av<jl> i G rammar Scli ck>1 • 

Tideswell : Grammar School 



Wirksworth : 
School. 



Grammar 



48 



2S 

60 
30 
40 

197 



10 
89 



59 



3G 



Annual 

Grant for 

Alainton- 

ancv. 



Capital Gimnlt for 



Equipment 
I Building. I and 

Apparatus. 



73 

200 

60 

70 

60 

30 



£ #. d. 



£ t.'ji. 



150 



£501) 



400 



60 

60 

60 

50 

60 

180 



£500* 



60 j 
25 70 I 



600 I — 



- I 



50 



22 
40 



40 

40 

40 

22 10 

35 



80 



230 10 



600 
233 
255 



20 

6 10 8 

108 

10 

100 

lOO n 

100 

60 






SO A 
73 



1.088 ' S86 10 H 



t Not included in total amount. 
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TABLE 2.— List of Secondabt Schoou aided during Financial Yzab 
1893-94-. A. — ^By County CovisciLa—continued. 





Town or District. 
Name of School. 


Numbers 

in 

Attend. 

anceon 

May 8l8t, 

1894. 


Annual 
Grant for 
Maintcn- 
. ance. 


Capital Grants for 


County. 


Building. 


Equipment 

and 
Apparatus. 


Devow - 


Ashburton : Grammar 
School. 


40 


£ 9, d, 

360 


£ 8, d. 


£ 9, d. 




Bideford :- 
Grammar Si'uool 


24 


25 


. 


— . 




EdKehill College (Girls) 


67 


26 


— 


— 




Bovey Tracey*. Grammar 

School. 
Braunton : Chalorer's School 


18 


20 


— 


20 




Backland, West: County 

School. 
Crediton : Grammar School 


89 
30 


140 
100 


: 


16 




Kingsbridgo : Grammar 

School. 
Plympton : Grammar School 


40 
23 


100 
20 


— 


37 8 




Shebbcar: College • 


90 


140 


— 


— 




Tawton. North: Middle 
School. 


- 


ICO 


120 


- 




Tiverton :— 
Middle School (Boys) • 


68 


26 


~ 


^ 




Middle School (Girls) - 


76 


26 


— 


— 




Totnes: Grammar School • 
None. 


34 


100 


- 


- 




1,170 0* 


120 


72 8 


DOBSST 


_ 


.. 


_ 


DrRnAM 


Barnard Castle : North- 
Eastern Counties School. 

Bishop Auckland: King 
James I. SchooL 

Darlington :— 
Grammar School • 


249 
160 


lis 
82 

100 


- 


- 




High School for Girls - 


— 


60 


- 


— 




Durham : High School for 

Girls. 
Hartlepool: Henry Smith 

SchooL 
Jarrow : Higher Grade 

School. 
Middleton : Grammar School 


60 


36 

22 

17 

2 


- 


- 




MiddlMboTOiigh : High 

SchooL 
tNowcastle :— 

Gr*mmar School 


- 


10 


- 


— 




^ 


23 


— 


~ 




Bath Lane School • 


- 


24 


- 


- 




Stockton :— 
High School (Boys) 


— 


40 


— 


— 




High School (Girls) 


- 


40 


- 


- 




Tarm : Grammar School - 


es 


24 


- 


- 




632 


- 


- 











* The total sum paid to seoonda^ schools during 1893-94 was 1.643^. 8«. Oef . This include! 
the ahoTA nants together wiin 28l£ of arreara from previous years, 
t Outside administrative county. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



TABLE 2.^Li8i of Seoovdart Schools aided during Fotavcial Ybae 
1893-94 A. — Bj Countt Coukcils — continued. 



Count/. 



Town or District. 
Name of School. 



Numben I 

in 
Attend- 
ance on 



Annual 
Gra!it for 
Mainten- 
ance. 



Capital Gimnta lat 



Bqaipmeat 
Boildinff. I and 

lApiiaratai. 



B88BX - 



Gloitcbsteb - 



HSRSFORD 



HSBTS 



HuHTnroDow- 



KXVT 



Lavcibtsb 



Chelmsford : Grammar 

School. 
Halstead : Grammar School 

Walthamstow: Sir George 

Monoux SchooL 
Safbvn Walden : Grammar 

SchooL 



•Bristol: Merchant Ven- 
turers'. 
Oampdeu: Grammar School 

Stroud: Marling School - 

Wotton-under-Edge : Gram- 
mar School. 



Bromyard : Queen Eliza- 
beth's School. 



Bamet: Qu(>en Elizabeth's 
Grammar School. 

Berkhampstead :— 
Grammar School - 

Girls' High. School 

Biabop StfJrtford: Noncon- 

fonm^t Gmmmai- School. 

Hertford: Oni4iim:ir School 

Hitchin : „ » 

St. Albans : „ „ 

Ware : 

Watford : Endowed Schools 



I 



126 



217 
60 



40 
83 



■| 



38 



120 



23^1 



Ul 
(VI 

Gl 



ri38B.| 
I 83G.i 



None. 



None. 



None. 



£ s.d. 
40 

100 

60 

126 


£ 9. d. 


11 


331 


- 


11 


100 
125 
75 
100 


- 


60 


400 


- 


50 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

9 


160 
150 


20 
60 
60 

160 
75 
75 

160 


- 


300 


600 


1 


- 


- 



• Outside administrative county. 
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TABLE 2. — List of Sscondabt Schools aided dnring Financial Ybab 
189^94. A. — By County Councils — conHn/ued. 





PW* .^^ T\ ' i •*" ffc 


Niirabera 
in 


Anniuil 


Capital Grante fur 


Q&ajiij. 


Town or Diitrict* 
]!fftiD«ofBcluioU 


Atl«iiil- 

Miiotjon 

Maj- 31i»tp 

imw. 


Gnwit for 

Malnteit^ 

aiMse, 


Building, 


Eiiuipnient 

tnd 
Apparatus, 




Aihby-de-k-Zouch t Gr«ra» 

mw School. 
Kitiwonbi I Oraminar 8<?hool 


4# 


£ «. d. 

87 17 U 

71 17 11 


B », d. 


B M. d. 

7 




Hinckky : Gnmunor School 


30 


£7 IS 


- 


- 




Lotiffliborroiigli : Gmmmar 

Lutterworth : Gninimar 

Bchool. 
Ktf kct BoHworth : Giumnmr 

BobwL 
Mftrkat Harboroush: Gram. 

mar School . 
Quom; QmmmarScl]ool - 


00 
S3 


87 13 
27 la 
146 10 7 
10S13 % 

11 la e 


- 


17 




**7 13 I 


- 


m 4 


Liircotir : 
Partii of 

Holland, 
Parti qf 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Boitoni Ommmftr School - 


510 


40 


— 


- 


Kefftoven. 


Corby : G rammar School . 


te 


11 10 


- 


- 




Lineoln : Higher G mde* 


« 


e 10 


— 


- 




Sed^brook? GiajniEiar School 

Alfordr Qu^€n Elizftbeih'i 

Gianimar School 
Briffg : Grammar School - 


4& 

u 

43 


KS 11 


— 


- 




m H 


- 


- 


Fkrt« of 


so Q 
SO 


- 


- 




CWJitor : GTammar School - 


1£ 


BO 


— 


— 




Clee 1 Humbttfstone'w Foua* 

dation Charity. 
Gmlnsborou^h : Queen ElJzflr 

beth'B Gfammar ^h&A, 
Homeaatlo Gramniar School 


00 


BO 
BO 
60 


- 


- 




Louth: Kmg Edw4tti VL 

Grammar bchooL 
Uark«t Easeu: De AsiOQ 

School, 
SpUitby: Kiog MwudTL 

Onmraar BchooL 


37 
3£ 


30 
BO 
SO D 


- 


- 




Battei-sea :— 




450 




- 


haWJiOX 










GnimioaF School - 


- 


jm 


-^ 


so 




Sir W, St. John's School - 


875 


100 


— 


100 




Polytecbulc Day School- 


_ 


800 


— 


_ 




Camberwoll t Wilaon** 

School. 
C^md«a: School for Glfb - 


301 
373 


800 
100 


— 


300 
400 




Catford : St, Dunfft^n'i Cot- 


S73 

I 


850 


- 


300 




070 


-^ 


i3at> 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



TABLE 2.— List of Secondary Schools aided dnriDg FinxsciAh Tsar 
189^94. A. — By Cuuisiv Councils — continued. 



County. 



hovDOV^cont, 





Numbers 

in 
Attend- 
ance on 


Annual 
Grant for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

£ 9. d. 
970 


Capital Qnnta for 


Town or District. 
Name of School. 


Building. 


Equlpnicnt 

and 
Apparatns. 


Brought forward 


£ B.dL 


£ t. d. 
1.880 


Charirifl CitiSA: St. Itiirtin's 
Middle? Schciol for GirK 

Chelient 8f. Mjifk'* Upper 
Kchool. 

Deptford : Addey's School - 


140 
108 


185 
100 
150 


- 


30 

100 

50 


Dulwich:- 
Alleyn's School 


625 


300 


~ 


SOO 


Alleyn'8 Girls' School - 


S02 


100 


- 


SCO 


Finsbury :— 
Ontral Fcundutj on School 

C^tiul FonndAdou School 
(Girls). 


700 -^ 


260 


- 


600 


Gospel Oak: William Ellis. 
Endowed School. 


194 


100 


— 


100 


Greenwich :— 
Roan School (Boys) 

Roan School (Girls) 


3&2 ' 
300 . 


1.000 


- 


- 


Hackney: Lady Holies' 
School for Girls. 


136 


100 


— 


fi» f 


Hatcham :— 
Aske's School (Boys) 

Aske's School (Girls) . 


345") 


600 


- 


60 


Hoxton :— 
Aske's School (Boys) 

Aske's School (Girls) 


290 -^ 
136 i 


200 


- 


300 


Islinirton :— 
Owen's School (Boys) 

Owen's School (Girls) 


373 -i 


600 


- 


500 


bishop Tt^nujnn's, 

School. 
Marylel)one : Philological 

Poplar : G. Green's Schools 


190 
170 
140 
116 


150 
260 
100 
500 


- 


150 
300 


Regent Street : Polytechnic 




300 


- 


— 


Southwark : St. Olave's 


242 


200 


- 


SOO 


Victoria Park; Panniter's 
Foundation. 


310 


400 


- 


- 


Westminster :— 
United Westminster 

and 
Emanuel School . 


800 -^ 
253; 


500 


- 


— 


Grey Coat School (Girls) 


300 


100 




— 


Burlington School (Girls) 


166 


100 


— 1 


100 


WhittHihapel : Foundation 
School. 


167 


100 


1 


50 




7,106 0* 


— 


5,1C0 ©• 



• Not included in total amount. 
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H^ TABLE 2.— List of Secohbabt Schools aided during Finaitgial Yeajl ^^^| 


^r Goanty. 


Town or District. 
Name of School. 


Numhera 
in attend- 

May 31st, 


Ajimial 

Grant for 

Malnten^ 

a)ic«. 


Capital Grail t« for ^^^^H 


BiiJldingt 


Eqtiipmcnl ^| 

and ^H 

Apparatus. ^^^M 


M1DDLB8SX - 


Xone. 





B t* d. 


£ «. d. 


M ^^1 


HoJtfOJJL 


Elmham : County School * 


23 


- 


— 


;s ^^^H 


1 


Hin^h&m : Endow^ School 


29 


■— 


— 


^^^H 




Lynn: Gramiiuir School 


58 


— 


— 


^^^^H 




•Norwich ; King Edward VI, 

Middle School 
Stiettlbham : Grammar 

8chooh 
Thetford : G ram mnr School 


87 
M 
1<$5 


- 


- 


IQO ^^^H 
1) 1) ^^^H 


' 


Waloham, N,; PHston Gram* 

mar Scho*^!. 
Wymondham : Orammar 

School. 
Yarmouth : Grammar 

School. 

Towoeftcr : Grammar 

Sohool. 
WallinffhcrouKh : Grammar 1 

School. 

None. 


55 
61 


^ 


— ' 


160 ^^^1 
^^^1 


li 

1 

SOKl Of 


124 

35 

91> 


- 


- 


jto ^^^1 


— 


— 


t77^ ^^1 


- 


- 


2)00 ^^^ll 


— 


- 


a • ^^^H 


- 


- 


1 


LAjn), 
Notts - 


Blyth : Higher Grade School 
Non«. 


fS9 


D7 le 

28 1fi 


— 


H 






B6 fi 


- 


^^H< 


— 


— 


— 


^^^1 


OxtOJUl 


Burford : Gr»mmar School • 


03 


Sfmio Q 


— 


^^H 


k 


School 
Witney : Orammar School - 


4£ 


03 10 


— 


^^H 


^^^^^,~ 


m 


04 


— 


^^H 


ErrujTD 


WoodjBtock : Grammar 
fiehooL 

None. 


11 


64 


- 


^^M 


400 Ot 


— 


^^1 


— 


^^^H 


■ S0lfXB«ET 


Cleobtiry Mortimer : ChUdo't 

Endowed Soho&l. 
Brutoti : S^icy*s Trade School 




80 


CO 
47 lU 


— 


1 


K 


Crewkeme i Grammar School 


— 


30 


^ 


^^1 


^^^^^ 


Ilniioater : Gnuumar School : 


43 


— 


— 


^^H 


^^^^^ 


Langporl: Grammar School 


30 


— 


-» 


I ^^H 


i^^H' 


Taunton : — 

The Huish School - 


140 


100 


_ 


^M 


^H 


Bishop Fox't School for 
Girk 
Weilinfflon: Woil Somer- 

■0^. rnimtv i4(<h^nT. 


«7 ' 

1 


UN) 
104 


— 


2&7 a ^^^H 


^^tt: 


3§1 in f9 


— 


I ^^^1 


H * OuUlio iiiUniuiiitruiivi^ county. 

^^K t Not included in total amoaut. 

^K i Total oriiendlture waa 4371, 10#. Ori. whicli itic 


udes a bakn 


ra of 871. 10*. 04, ^^H 


^^^^^ B 88429. 




^^H 
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SECONDUIY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



TABLE 2* — List of Secokbabt Schools aided dnring Fin^scial Yeh 
1893-94. A. — By Couutt CovmciLSr^conthvued, 





T<wn or DUtrict, 
Name of School, 


Numtien 

in 

AtteDd- 

anceon 

Mft>^ Slat 

18M. 


Annuftl 

Gnuitflar 

MnintoD' 

a nee. 


Caintml Gmnu for 


OOfOfity. 


Building. 


Bauipmeat 

tLnA 

1 ApparfttQt. 


SoVTnXUPTOM 


Alton : EsKmr's Scbool 


33 


12S u i 


£ t. d. 


m f . <f. 




School 
Fu^hKDi : Modem Bchool - 


80 


lis 10 11 


— 


— 




— 


117 12 7 


— 


— 




OdibAm : Gmmmir School • 
Kona. 


31 


101 « 


- 


- 




460 9 fi 


- 


- 


ISSMOVWtQWT 


- 


- 


- 


8TAffOBD 


Burton^n-Trent: Grmmmw 

&ehooL 
NewcasUe- under* Lyne :^ 

Higb School 


Il» 


12fi D 


^ 


50 a 
U 3 S 




Middle School * 


19S 


— 


— 


31S • 




Stafford : Gramm&r Bcfaool * 


n 


$8 IS 6 


— 


— 




Tani worth ; Grunmkr 

BchooL 
Uttoxeter : Grammar Sebool 

None. 


- 


SO 
lOO 


-^ 


— 




293 IB 6 


- 


70 15 • 


SVTFOLK (Bast 


— 


*- 


— 


SinuiT 


Dorking : High Sciiool 


50 


moo 


— 


115 5 




FAmha4D : GrammiLr School 


OS 


f70 


— 


. 




Guildford ; Gr»miQar School 


103 


S70 « 


— 


— 




Rjopton :^ 
Titbn'a Sdiool (Boya) - 1 


SIS 


SSO « 


_ 


60 5 




Tifiln'aBchooHGirtfl) . 


i&s 


IfiO 


«. 


— 




GnLMMOir School • * , 


128 


60 


— 


— 




Eel^te : Graminar School - 
Bjre J Grammw School 


78 
42 


270 


~ 1 


" 




i.a&o r 


- 


IW • 


BviflXx (Rabt) 


30 a j 


— 


— 




TJckdfild: trmmmar Scbool 
HorffliAtn : Gr&ZDinar School 


7S 


CO 


- 


- 




so 


- 


— 


8FMIX (WSBT) 


im a 


— 


^. 


Waiwice 


None. 


— 


- I 


- 


— 


Wbsticqsi- 


None, 


— 


- 


— 


— 


WitTI - 


MiwrlborowKh: Royal Free 

Grmmm&r ScbooL 
Saliflburjr : Biahop'a Or- 

nniied Science School. 
SwlndOD : Hijrber Grade 

School. 


15 


35 
60 
100 


- 


— 




1^ 


- 


— 













• The total am cunt spent hv the Surrey County Council on secondary schools durixur 
ISSS-m naa Ijsmf. Us, Id. This iBcludPs the above grants together with 4007. paid to two 
trnTelling modern language maiteit ttnd balances of capital and other debts of past j^Mom 
•BOimtiiMito tm. lit. Id. 
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TABLE 2. — LrsT of Secokdaet Schools aided during FiNAjfciAL Year 


^1 


1893^94, A.^By OoijirrY CouKCii*s — cont 


Iniied. 




H 




Town or 1>SiirricL 


Numbers 
in 


Annual 


Oapitel Onnli tor 


County, 


Attend- 


Grant for 






^^^^^1 


Name of Schwl. 


ance on 
May 31st, 


Maint«n- 
anco. 


Building. 


Eqittpment 

and 
Apporatui. 


■ 








£ «. d. 


£ «. d. 


£ 9, d. 


"WOECIBIIS • 


None. 


" 


^ 


° 




^1 


ToBE, East 


Bevorlflj : GmmmiLr School 


ea 


lOO a 


_ 


— 


^H 


Focklin^n : GrftmiQ&r 
School 




150 


_ 


— 


^ 


Sfio 


- 


- 


Yoke, Nobis 


Barnard Cwtle : North- 


%m 


S4I 






H 


1 Kq>iiiq. 


Butem CouiUt School. 
Baainswold : Westermati's 










^^^^^1 




M 


4i 


^ 


^•^ 


^^^^^1 


1 


Chuity. 










^^^^^1 


H 


Guiaborou^h : Orwmn»r 


96 


BO a 


— 


^ 


^^^^^1 


H 


School. 










^^^^^1 


^L, 


Kirklmthnin : Sir William 


es 


132 


•^ 


— 


^^^^^1 


^^^^H^ 


Turner's School 










^^^^^1 


^^B 


Bflddleaborough Hii^h School 


— 


»l 


— 


-^ 


^^H 


^^^1 


Scarborough^ St. Martin's 


B& 


m 


_ 


— 


^^^1 


^^^^^M 


OniuiTimr SehfwL 










^^^^^1 


^^^M 


Seortour Grammar School - 


35 


64 


^ 


— 


^^^1 


^^H 


Stekeilej : Preaton Gnm* 





54 


,^ 


_ 


^^H 


^^^^^L 


mxF School, 










^^^^^1 


■ 


Tann: Grammar School . 


IMS 


46 


— 


-" 


■ 


650 a 





- 




Bknulisj : Arohbkhop 
Holgila'a Grammar SobooL 


n 


6fi d 


__ 


_ 


1 




Bttl^j: GrammAr Sohoot - 


16& 


70 


— ' 


58 8 1 


^^^^1 


k 


Bfintham : Gnimm*r School 


33 


£1 14 


- 


, - 


^^1 


^^^H 


Bingley : Grammar School - 


5S 


69 4 6 


- 


- 


^H 


^^^^^B 


Bradford :— 










^^H 


^^^^^1 


Grmmmar School Boys 


4ia 


90 


— 


— 


^^H 


^^^^B 


Grmmmar School Girla * 


335 


S3 ft 


- 


- 


^^1 


^^^^ 


Technical Oolle#?c 


- 


111 © § 


- 


110 


^H 


^^^^^V 


Dowibuiy ! Wheelwright 
Qrmmmar School B. and G. 


B. 114 


135 10 


— 


— 


^^^^ 


^^^^^^^^H 


G. 91 








^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


Doncuter :^ i 










^^^^^1 


^^^^^H 


Grammar S<:hool - 


136 


153 7 


^ 


1 46 13 1 


^^H 


^^^^^B 







31 1 


— 


_ 


^^H 


^^^^^^^^^■L 


Deaf and Dnmb. 










^^^^^1 


^^^^^K 


Dimxt Gmmttmr School • 


77 


10 16 


— 


— 


^^H 


^^^^^B 


Blknd: BrookAbauk En- 


51 


38 16 


— 


— 


^^H 


^^^^^^^^^v 


dowed School. 










^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^B 


Hilil^: Ecftth Gr&mmar 


96 


63 


■ — 


— 


~^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


School. 










^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


Hebdfftt Bridse: Central 
Bo«rd School. 


^^ 


29 7 


^— 


£4 3 1 


^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^K^ 










^^^^^1 


^B 


HijpDoi-holmt! : Gmmmiir 


54 


67 6 


~ 


16 1 2 


■ 


Carried fonrard 


9ai 8 6 


- 


252 5 6 




Z 


2 


J 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION BEPOBT : 



TABLE 2.~LisT of Sbcondaby Schools aided daring FnrAVCiAL Yeab 
1893-94. A.— By Comnr CowcnA-^ontinued. 





Town or District. 
Name of School. 


Numbers 
in 
Attend- 
ance on 


Grant for 

Mainten. 

ance. 


a^ital Grants for 


Owmij, 


Building. 


Equipmnt 

and 
Apparatus. 




Brought forward 


, 


£ 9, d. 
961 8 6 


B «. d. 


262 6 S 


Tosx. Wsax 


Huddersfleld :- 
LonKwood Grammar 

TedudmlSohooI - 


72 


18 8 
186 10 


- 


- 




lUdey : Grammar School • 


68 


26 18 


— 


60 9 1 




Kflighley:- 
Tnde and Grammar 

School 
Drake and Tonaon's Girli' 

Knareaborough : King 
James' Grammar School. 


288 
168 
64 


17618 
66 12 6 
19 16 


— 


— 




Leeds:— 
Boys' Modem School 


294 


87 6 


.. 


_ 




Girls' Modem School • 


161 


13 12 


- 


~ 




Parish Church Middle 
Miriield: Grammar School- 


B.m 

G.106 
84 


42 8 6 
10 8 


— 


— 




Osiett : Grammar School - 


27 


16 16 


. 


— 




Peoistone : Grammar School 


60 


81 4 


— 


.. 




Pontel^^t: King's Gram- 
mar School 
Rastrick : Grammar School 


lis 

68 


140 
62 


— 


— 




Botberham : Grammar 

School 
Eipon : Grammar School • 


103 
108 


147 10 
48 11 


— 


26 12 1 




Sheffield: Technical School 


- 


103 13 


— 


78 18 8 




Shipley: Salt Schools 


118 


123 7 


— 


6 4 2 




Skipton : Grammar School 


80 


51 9 


* 


«. 




Tadcaster^— 
Grammar School - 

Dawson's Girls' School - 


68 
86 


[ 26 8 


- 


— 




Thornton:— 
Grammar School (Boys) - 

Grammar School (Girls) - 


16 
16 


1 20U 


- 


— 




Todmorden : Boomfield 
Board School 


— 


3110 


- 


72 18 9 




Wakefield :- 
Grammar School • 

Girls' High School 

Total for all Counties 


168 
14C 

1 


105 
85 


- 


160 f^ 




2.611 8 6 


- 


6S1 2 9 




11.890 3 6 


1,558 


3,702 13 i 



Total, including balances, 17,1C87. 17*. 10<7. 
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TABLE 2.— List of Secondary Schools aided during Finamgial YsAit ^^^| 
1893-4. B.— Bt Cotnnr BoaouGHfi. ^^H 


Borough. 


Kame of Scliool or 


No*, in 
Att«ndiu]c« 
on Mmy 31ist, 

1S&^ 


Aniiual 

Glints fbr 

Maintvn* 

aiicc. 


Capital Qnuti for ^^^H 


Building. 


B^uipmsnt ^^^^^| 
Apparatai. ^^^^^| 






Bristol 


OmnnDJLT School 


280 


1 £ «*fl. 
BOO 


92 8 11 


4 ^^^1 


! 

Bradford . 


Eedl&tid High Sohool - 
OnmmET Scfa ool > < 


- 


200 


- 


^^1 


400 


93 8 U 


^^H 


600 
100 


- 


H 


Cheater 


School of Selance and 
Art Aud TechnJeal 
Schools. 


■^ 


635 


— 


H 


Biidde£3field- 


LoDffwood Gmmmar 
Sdusol. 


7% 


00 


— 


^H 


Hull . 




174 


87 10 


— 


S7 10 ^^^1 




Endowed Middle School 


- 


210 


- 


^^1 


Leedi - - 


Pamh Church f^* 
MtddJtiOIaBsBcb.lQ^ 


Ill 

loe 


UO 


— 


^ 


ttirnrpool 


(B. 

Liverpool Inititute ^ 

Lq, 


879 
217 


754 13 4 
9S 6 S 


— 


^ 650 ^1 




(bJ 

Liverpool College * 

Co. 


Wl 
101 


4S»n 4 

' m 16 8 





^^^1 
^^H 


1 


Catholic Institute 


96 


lOB 6 


- 


^^1 


lE&Dflli<»fter - 


St. Fr. XaYier'a College 
Oimniiiar Seliool 


824 

800 ' 


sai u 8 


- 


^^^1 


1,704 1 8 


— 


\jm ^^^1 


250 


— 


^1 


■ Middles- 
^ boTOugb , 


Owens Cotlege * 
High School 


-, 


1,000 1 


- 


^^H 


1,250 


— 


^^H 


4oe 


- 


H 


1 Newc«stli» - 


Onmmu- School 


— 


les 


— 


^^H 


I 


Bt. Cnthben'i - 


- 


220 


- 


^^H 


1 


Etitherford Coll. 


- 


1,410 


— 


^^1 


1 


Elawiok Works Institute 
Cowley School 

Ca 


88 7 
88 } 


420 


- 


^^1 


2^5 


- 


^^1 


26 


- 


fl 


Sbefflctd 


Gmnimiir School 


157 


800 


- 


^^1 


^m Southampton 


Hju-tley Institution - 


570 


800 


— 


'^^ 


H Btockpoit . 


Technical Day School - 

Toua 




If! G e 


- 


^^^^H 


O^OeO IB 2 


93 8X1 


37 10 ^^^^^ 


H • These Ktmnti were made ill thfijeftfs 1891 mad law. 
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SECONDABY EDUCATION COMMISSION BEPOBT : 



TABLB 8.— List of Segondabt Schools fotjvdbd or bbdig touvdxd. 

3T CoUliTY GoUKaLS. 



County. 



Name of School. 



For 
Boys 

or 
GIrli. 



Founded by County 
Council. 



Alone. 



In conjunction 

with some 

other Body. 



IMrl7 



BlOewell School 



Cheiterfield Girls' 
HighSchooL 

Clay Cross Or- 
nnised Sdenoe 
School. 



Heanor Hall Dis- 
trict Technical 
BohooL 



Boys 



Girls 



C.C. 



Kent (see 
Surrey). 

Leicester 



Northampton- 



Southampton • 



Surrey - 



Northampton and 
County Modem 
and Technicid 
School for Boys. 



Bournemouth Or- 

Kiiaed Science 
y School. 



Dorking High 
School. 



Carshalton High 
School. 

Morton Butlish 
Science School. 



Bgham. Strode 
School. 



Bichmond Muni- 
cipal School. 

Sutton Munici- 
pal School 

Wye Agricultural 
College. 



Boys 



Boys 

Girls 
Boys 

Boys 

Boys 
Boys 
Boys 



In conjunction 
with Charity 
Commissioners' 
Scheme. 



In conjunction 
with Clay 
Cross School 
Board. 

In conjunction 
with Heanor 
Local Board. 



In conjunction 
with the 

Council of 
the County 
Borough of 
Northamptcn 
and the Go- 
vernors of the 
Northampton 
Grammar 
School. 

In conjunction 
with the East 
Bournemouth 
School of 
Science. 

Do. Committee 
of Share- 
holders. 

Do. Present 
Trustees. 

Do. Eutlish 

Charity Trus- 
tees. 

Do. Coopers* 
Company and 
Middlesi^x C.C. 

Do. Town Coun- 
cil. 

Local Board 
gave site. 

Kent C. C. and 
scheme of 
Charity Com- 
missionerti. 



TbeaO. took m 
private ichooL 



Aschemeofthe 



S-t 



now under the eoB- 
siderataonortheBdn- 
cation DepartmsBl 
fior eetabliahing an 
intermediate aohool 
at LoQ|^boroag|i,to 
whioh aid will pn^ 
bahly be given hj tbs 
C.C. 



(To be started shortly.) 



Do. 



Being founded. 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Kent C C. p^i^ca fths 
and Surrey ftb ot 
cost. 
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Nune of School 


Por 
Boys 

or 
Girls. 


Founded by Ck>unt7 
CtounciL 




County. 


Alone. 


In conjunction 
witibTiome 
other Body. 


Sesiai'ks. 


Siiawx.BMt . 


Bast Biuaez Affri- 
cultonl School. 


Boys 


C.C. 


- 


- 


8uitex.Wett • 


Honbam Tedhni- 
calSchooL 


Girls 


C.C. 


— 


— 


WUtdiive - 


GUne Technical 
Institute. 






dowed Ashool. 
Science and Art 
Departmen|, 
and Oalne ur- 
ban and Rural 
Sanitary Au- 
thoritiei. 


Inoourse of erection. 
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8E0ONDABT EDUCATION COMMISSION BEPORT: 



TABLE 4.- 


-Etsning CoMnKUATiOK Schools earning G-iujtb 










Sohooli not in receipt of 

Grants fW>m any Gorenment 

Departaient. 




(knmtj. 


Total Number. 


Total Grant. 








Number. 


Total Giants 

from 

County OoonoiL 




Jledford 




_ 


£ t. d. 




, £ i. d. 




Berks . 




4 


10 16 


— 


— 




Backs - 




— 


— 




— 




Osmbridge • 




6 


46 


2 


2211 




Isle of Ely 




- 


- 


— 


— 




Chester - 




81 


661 


19 


815 




Ctornwall 




92 


600 


— 


— 




Ooinberland 




IM 


1A16 


— 


. 




Derby - 




76 


648 17 


— 


• • • 




•evon - 




189 


1.688 6 S 


— 


. 




Doraet - 




16 


100 16 6 


— 


— 




Durham 




6S 


— 


— 


. 




Issex . 




tt 


196 


12 


78 




cnoucester 




- 


— 


— 


— 




Hereford 




18 


120 


— 


a • • 




Herts . 




22 


198 


-. 


- . . 




Kent - 




— 


— 


— 







Lftncaster 




— 


_ 





,_ 




Leicester 


. 


82 


894 2 9 


— 


- • • 




Lincoln, Parts of Holland - 


2 


20 


1 


10 




Pftrts of Lindsey • 


76 


798 


87 


860 




„ Kesteyen - 


47 


449 15 8 


— 


... 




London - 


— 


— 


— . 







Middlesex 


— 


— 


— 







Norfolk 


66 


1,188 


88 


828 17 6 




Northampton • 


! 40 


277 


- 


— 






~ 


_ 


__ 


_ 




Notts - 




87 


487 18 


_ 


• • • 




Oxford - 




75 


780 0(P) 


— 


_ 




Rutland 




8 


29 


— 


- • - 




Salop . 




— 


— 


— 


.^ 




Stofford 




25 


281 12 8 


6 


88 17 • 




Somerset 




116 


1,400 


_ 


■ . 1 


Southampton - 




81 


286 7 7 








Carried f 


onrird - 


i,afi6 


11,994 4 5 


100 


i.s«s s « 
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in Financial Year 1893-4. A. — From OoxnuTY Coukcils. 





Schooli in leodpt of Grmnts 

ftomtheBdaoAtion 

Department. 


Schools in receipt of Grants 

from the Science and Art 

Department. 


Schools in receipt of OranU 

from both theSducation 

Department and the Science 

and Art Department. 




Number. 


Total Qrante 

from 

County OounciL 


Number. 


Total Grants 
County GoundL 


Number. 


Total Grants 

from 

County Council. 




- 


£ «. d. 


- 


£ «. d. 


- 


£ t. d. 




4 


28 9 


— 


- 


- 


- 




S 


68 


9 


218 


- 


- 




1S4 


1.11« 


— 


— 


— 


— 




75 


5iSl7 


- 


- 


— 


- 




IW 


* 1,«S8 6 2 


— 


— 


— 


— 




45 


. 


— 


. 


17 


— 




6 


78 


— 


. 


4 


40 




IS 


120 


^ 


— 




— 




tt 


103 


- 


- 


- 


- 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




60 


417 3 6 


— 


• • • 


88 


496 19 4 




1 


10 


— 


- 


— 


- 




» 


278 


9 


136 


1 


180 




84 


826 7 11 


1 


8 7 4 


12 


U6 




— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 




^ 


— 


— 


- 


- 


— 




1 


612 6 


21 


836 7 


1 


SI 8 




tB 


182 


- 


— 


IS 


96 




. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




97 


437 13 


- 


- 


- 


- 




^ 


- 


"~ 


— 


— 


— 




S 


29 


^ 


- 


— 


- 




. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 




: 


46 


S 


619 


14 


146 16 




115 


1,400 


— 


- 


- 


- 




81 


285 7 7 












«M 


7^80 16 7 


48 


788 13 4 


88 


1,085 18 4 
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SEOONDABT EDUCATION COMMISSION REPOBT : 



TABLE 4. — ^Eyxndtg Cohtikuaiiov Schools eainmg Gbasv 









Sohoola not in reeaipt of 




Countj. 


Total Number. 


Total Grant 








Number. 


Total GfBola 

from 

Ooontj OooaelU 




Brought forwAid • 




£ «. d. 

11.9M 4 6 


106 


£ 9. d, 

1J66S 6 6 




IileofWi^t • 






- 


- 


- 


— 




Suflolk.BMt • 






86 


987 


- 


. 




Suffolk. Wert • 






— 


406 


- 


. • • 




Surrej • 






57 


860 


- 


- 




Bunex^BMi 






- 


- 


- 


— 




8uitez,Weit 






- 


- 


— 


- 




Warwick 






- 


- 


- 


- 




Westmorland • 






- 


- 


— 


- 




Wflti . 






80 


860 


- 


- . 




Woroeater 






2 


20 


- 


. 




Tork. East Riding . 




- 


— . 


- 


— 




„ North Kiding - 




1 


8 6 


1 


S 6 




„ WertlEUding • 




64 


1224 6 7 


— 


. 




Tot 


al • 


1,476 


16,87017 


110 


1,666 11 





B.— From Couhtt 



Bristol .... 


g 


224 





1 


Cheeler. 




60 


- 


» 


Liverpool 


IS 


120 7 6 


- 


1 
1 


Manchester 




4^325 


- 


1 


Portsmouth • 




620 


- 


— 1 


Stockport 




14 


— 


— i 


Total 


82 


6,263 7 6 


- 


1 
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in Financial Year 1893-4. A. — Prom County Councils — continued. 





Bchooli in receipt of Granta 

ftx>m the Education 

Department. 


Schooli in receipt of Grants 

fh>m the Science and Art 

Department. 


Schools in receipt of Grants 

from both the Education 

Department and the Science 

and Art Department. 




Number. 


Total Grants 

from 

County Council. 


Number. 


Total Grants 

from 

County Council. 


Number. 


Total Grants 

from 

County Council. 




824 
66 
87 
87 

SO 
2 

89 


£ 9. d. 

7,180 16 7 
407 

SfiO 
20 

758 17 11 


20 


£ #. d. 

788 IS 4 
440 


93 
25 


£ «. d. 
1/05 18 4 

470 8 J 




1,085 


8,80114 6 


68 


1,17813 4 


108 


1,406 7 



BOBOUGHS. 





_ 


^_ 


9 


224 


_ 


_ 




— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


MOO 




7 


— 


S 


— 


8 


— 




- 


— 


— 


- 


8 


4,325 




— 


— 


5 


520 6 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


14 




7 


- 


17 


744 


8 


4^800 
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Conditions on wMch Aid is given to Secondarf 
Schools,— A. By County Councils. 



The conditions upon which aid is granted bj county councils 
to aecondary ichools may be generally classified under the 
following heads : — 

(a.) Representation on governing body or management 

{bJ) Subjects of instruction. 

(c.) Inspection and examination- 

(d.) Appointment of teachers, 

(e,) Fees and charges* 

{/*) Other conditioos. 

Twenty out of the 49 county councik of England either 
make no grants to aecondary schook, or were not m a posi- 
tion ti) supply t!ie information required. Two other counties^ 
Ti^,, Beds and Worcester, have laid down the conditions on which 
aid may be obtained though no auch aid was given in the 
year 1893-4- The number of returns giving inlorraation on 
this point is, therefore, only 31, Of these, 13 counties simply 
stipulate for such representation as will satisfy the requirements 
of the Technical InHtniction Act, 1889 (sec. 1 (l}e,). In four 
cases, viz,, Ea^t and Wei^t Sussex, the Parts of Lindsey, and the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, the county council claims its full 
statutory number of representatives. The London County 
Council also reserves? to itself the right to be represiented in pro- 
portion to the aid given, but has not always exercised it to the 
full extent. 

Five counties* require that not less than a certain number of 
county councillors shall be members of the governing bodies of 
the schools aided ; in Berkshire and Somerset, this number 
19 three, in Norfolk and Cumberland two, and in Northampton 
one. 

In several cases the body represented is not the county council, 
but the technical instruction committee. In Surrey, two to four 
representatives elected by the county council, but not necessarily 
members of it, have seats on the governing bodies of all endowed 
schools for all puq>oses. 

In Bedford, the county councillors and the aldermen of the 
town must be represented on i!ie governing body. 



i 
i 
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The "West Riding of York stipulates for representation 
wherever tlie i^cheme of tlie school aUaws it, and schemes which 
are not so iVamed arc now in course of amendment by the Charity 
Commissioners, with a view to compliance with the provisions of 
the Act. In ihe Lindsay division of Lincolnshire, the schemes of 
management have been already so amended^ The Durham 
County Council has applied for reprci^entation to each .school 
receiving aid, but no representatives have been appointed up to 
the present on account of the limited number of governors 
permitted by the schemes. ** Omnibus schemes *' are, however, 
being prepared, and where no restriction as to numher.s ex'sts, 
representatiou has been already agreed to. 

The East Riding of York afibrdu the only instance in which 
the county council does not claim representation on the 
governing body as a whole, but only on the science committee. 

In the Parts of Kesteven (Lincoln), the statutory provision that 
the county council must be represented on the govermng bo-ly does 
not appear to have been comphed with. 



I 



I 



(b,) Stibjects of Imtruction, 

The conditions laid down under this head are very various ; 
eight counties make no stipulation as to the subjects taught, 
whilst the remaining 23 preacribe the outline, and in some cases 
the details of the curriculum. 

Three counties simply require that the time-table of the schools 
aided shall be submitted to the approval of the technical instruction 
committee, while East and West Sussex only ask for the general 
scheme showing how the grant has been employed. 

Devon, Worcei?ier, and the North Riding of York deeire 
teaching *' suited to the requirements of the district " ; Durham 
and Northampton lay down a minimum number of hours to be 
spent on technical subjects, and the same stipulation occurs in 
the case of Derby and Northumberland, but, there, special regu- 
lations as to the subjects taught are also in force. Eleven 
countieB, including Derby and Northumberland, indicate certain 
subjects which must be tnught m aU scliools in receipt of aid 
from the county council In seven of these counties drawing is a 
compulsory subject, and in all some provision is made for the 
teaching of science. 

The county council of Chester requires that at least two science 
subjects he taught to every pupil over the age of 10 years ; 
Somerset stipulates for at least one branch of natural science, 
and that laboratory accommodation for at least 12 students shaU 
be provided in every school It further recommends that manual 
instniction in wood- working and the use of tools be given in 
boys' schools wherever this is possible ; in girls' schools it 
recommends the teaching of needlework and dressmaking, hygiene 
End domestic economy, including pnictical teaching in cookery. 
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The Hampshire County Council ret^uires drawing to be taught 
in connexion with the Science and Art Department, manual 
instruction to be inepectetl by the City and Giiilds of London 
Institute, comraercitil instruction by the Society of Art^^ and 
agricultural iiistniction by the Board of Agriculture. 

Surrey requires that *' due prominence ^ be given to laboratory 
work, drawing, modern languages, and ehorthand^ 

Northumberland specifiea four groups of subjects, one of which 
must bs taught in any school aided. These groups include (1) 
mathematics, drawing, chemistry, physical science, and manual 
inatruction, or the curriculum required by the Science and Art 
Department for an organised science school ; (2) agricuhural ; 
(3) commercial ; and (4) domestiCi subjects. 

The London County Council does not confine itself to regulating 
the technical subTects taught, but requires in addition, that '*a 
" systematic and graduated course of instruction " be given to all 
pupils, and with regard to the teaching of science requires the 
same Bysiematic and gmduated course, " including in the higher 
" classes practical work in either experimental physics or 
'' chemistry/' In girls* schools, botany, or some other approved 
science subject, may be substituted for chemiaty and physics. It 
also recommends that manual instruction be given, wherever it is 
poss^lble, in boys* schools, and that household economy be taught 
in girls' schools, 

Che Parts of Kesteven (Lincoln) appears to make some regala* 
tions as to the subjects of instruction, but the vague character 
of the return renders it im[>ossible to state the nature of the 
regulation. 



(c) Impection and Examination, 

Re<2^ulations as to the inspection and examination of schools 
are lai*l down by 23 out of the 31 county council Sj but a wide 
difference exists between the extent of the powers which they 
claim. The county of Northumberland, for instance, simply 
reserves to itself the right of inspection in general terms, Hert- 
fordshire goes further and requires that the rooras where 
technical instruction is given shall be open to inspection by the 
council between the hours of 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. In Cheshire, 
schools must be open during school hours to the organising 
secret aiy ox other officials, wliilst in Durham, the premises, the 
class instruclioD, and the books are all liable to inspection. 

The regulations for examination are equally various. In 
Leicester, scholars receiving technical instruction are to sit for an 
examinaiion, if required. The Worcester County Council doe$ 
not insist on examination, but requires local committees to place 
Buoh of their classes as are suitable under the Department of 
Science and Art, the City and Guilds of London Institute, or some 
other examining body. In Cheshire it is distinctly stated that, 
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atleadt, 25 per cenL of the scholars must sit for the examinations 

of the Science and Art Department. In Surrey the county 

t council scliolars in any school must sit for the LTniversitj Local 
Examinations, while the rest of tlie ecliool may be examined at 
the discretion of the headmaster. In the East Riding of York- 
shire an examiner ia appointed annually liy the chairman of the 
techical instruction committee to inspect the science teaching, 
and in the North Riding examinations are conducted by the 
Yorkshire College, In the West Riding both the students and 
their work must be submitted for examination ; an inspector and 
assistant inspector have been appointed, and arrangements made 
with the City and Guilds of London Institute for the inspection of 
classes in certain technological subjects. In grammar and endowed 
schools^ where examuiatioiis are held under the schemes governing 
the schools, the county council require that a copy of the 
examiner's report shall be submitted to them. 



(rf,) Appointment of Teachers. 



m Twenty-six counties make no regulations as to the appointment 
I of teachers, and where regulations exist they do not, as a rule, go 
I beyond a general proviso that the teachers of scientific or technical 
I subjects shall be approved by the county council or technical 
I instruction committee. In Sussex the governing bodies of schools 
I appoint their own teachers, except for subjects in which instruc- 
I tion is provided by the county council. In Wiltshire and 
I Worcester science and technical teachers are appointed by the 
I local committees, subject in the former case to the approval of 
the county council. 

In Cheshire and the West Hiding of Yorkshire, science 
teachers are required to '* comply wiih the regulations of the 
Science and Art Depariment" and in Hertfordshire the science 
magter must be qualified to earn grants from the Department* 

In Surrey, the county council may veto the appointment of any 
teacher to whose salary it contributes. 

In Staffordshire it daims a general power of veto, beaides 
requiring that teachers shall be available for a portion of their 
time under the direction of the technical instruction committee. 

lo London the technical ini^truction board has sometimes 
stipulated for the appointment of a teacher for a certain subject, 
with qualifications approved by the board, who is required tO 
devote his whole time to his special subject 



(e.) Fees and Charges, 

Only nine out of the thirty-one county councils making a*6turns 
lay down any regulations under this head. These are Devon, 
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DurhaiD^ London, Somerset, Hants, Surrey, East aad West 
Sussex, Wilts, and the North and West Ridlngd of York. Five 
of these ooimties requh'e that the scale of fees in force shall be 
submitted for approval to the lechnical ingtruction committee. 
Devon and Somerset prohibit the iiiipo:*.ition of extra fee^ for anj 
technical subjects, and Somerset provides that no aid is lo be giTen 
to schoob with fees of more than 10 J. a year. 

The Durham County Council requires schools which chaige 
more than 10/. to receive its scholarship holders for a sum not 
exceeding 12/,, inclusive of books and stationery. It also refuses 
its aid to ^cliools chargiDg prohibitive fees, or to schoiils whose 
total revenue, hotli from fees and endowments, is high in proportion 
to the average attendance* 

The London County Council withholds aid from schools chai^» 
ing more than 10/. a year, it has, however, made a few exceptiont 
to this rule, as in the ease of St, Dunstan'i", Catford Bridge. 

In the North Riding of York, the maximum fee which may be 
charged in schools desiring aid in 8/. a year. 



{/,) Other Ctmditions, 

The principal conditions imposed by county councils, and not 
already enumerated under the above heads, are those which relate 
to rendering of accounts, and the use to be made of laboratories 
and apparatus provided out of the grant^s. 

Ah the rendering of accounts is provided for by the Technical 
Instruction Act, only six counties have thought fit to repeat this 
proviso in their own local regulations. In two or tbi^e ca^e^, 
re^sters of attendance and reports on the technical and manual 
insUiiction given are alao requii'ed. The county of Surrey 
provides that monthly attendance *ind annual " progress " reports 
of all scholarship holders be sent to the organising secretary. 

In eight counties some regulation exists as to the use of rooins 
and apparatus. In Cheshire, the technical instruction comiiiitl66 
requires ihat the Bchool buildings generally, and where they 
exist, the workshops belonging to the school, shall be open for 
technical instruction on such evenings as the committee may 
require them. 

In Cumberland^ Derby, and Hertford, laboratories and «cienet 
lecture rooms, must be open for public evening clast^es free ot 
ch&rge, and in Northumberland, the teachers must al.^o be ready 
to place their services at the disposal of the committee. 

In Surrey, any school receiving aid must be available for 
couiity council scholarship examinations without any charge except 
for expenses. 

The Ei-aex County Council has not yet laid down any general 
conditions under which aid can be given to secondary schools. 
It has, however, given grants to five schools under conditioxifl 
which vaiy t'lightly according to the needs and circumstance i of the 
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respective schools, 
'.follows I — 



Generally speakingj these conditions are as 



(I.) That the school shall be open to a certain number of 
county scholars on payment of half the usual fees, and 
that the boarding fee for such scholars shall not exceed 
3BL 10 addition to tuftion fees. 

(2.) That efficient science teaching be given, and additional 
science teachers appointed if necessarv. 

(3) That the scliools sljall be available for county council 

scholarship examinations, to be undertaken by the 
school start" free of charge. 

(4) That lectures and demonstrations be given at the schools, 

free of charge, as may be required by the tecbuical 
instruction committee, to %u^*h. students as the council 
may arrange to send. 
(5*) That the schools be open for such evening classes, on 
technical subjects, as may be arranged by the technical 
instruction committee. 




Principles upon which Payment of Grants is made. 

The two considerations upon which county council grants to 
secondary schools are chiefly determined appear to be the capita- 
lion principle and the consideration of each case on its merits. 
■Some counties, Norfolk, for instance, distinguish between annual 
and capital gi-ants, and pay the former on I lie principle of capita- 
tion, but give separate consideration to each case when the 
question of capital grants is raised. 

Counties which adopt the capitation basis generally fix some 
limitations as to the amounts payable. In Somer;?et the minimum 
grant is 100/., and the nmKimum grant such t!iat the total income 
of the school from all flources does not exceed 10/. a pupil. 
Derbyshire grants a maximum sum of 30j. a head on every 
scholar doing not less than seven hours* work a week* 

In the greater number of cases, however, county grants are 
^ven strictly on the merits of each application. The Surrey 
County Council takea into account, in making grants, the character 
and population of the district, local contributions, poverty of 
endowment, and the cla^s of children attendiag the school in 
question. The technical education board of the London COunty 
Council ** came reluctantly to the conclusion tliat is was impos- 
*' sible to devise any automatic system for the detenuLnation of the 
*' amount of aid to be given to each school, and that the only way 
** to deal effeclnally with the question was to consider each case 
** on its merits. . . . • This method ha.s been the sole one 
" adopted in making s^rante to secondary &chools." In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire the scale of grantsi for secondary schools in 
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at present in abeyance^ pending the consideration of the sabsti* 
tudon of a fixed annual grant for the former system of capitation 
and subject grants. The technical instruction committee proposes 
to give these fixed grants to certain schools on condition that a 
specified number of free studentships at these schools shall be 
placed at the disposal of the counciL A list of 16 schools has 
already been drawn up by the committee, to which it is proposed 
that fixed grants of an average annual value of 322/. 6a. Sd. shall 
be given. 
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Conditions on wliieh Aid is giTen to Secondary 
Schools— B. By County Borouglis* 



The number of Coimty Boroughs which, up to the preeent 
time, have made grants in aid of secondary Bchools is very 
small, Ijeing only 12 out of a total number of 61, viz., Bristol, 
Chester, Hoddersfield, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle 
St Helens, ShefBeld, Southampton, Stockport, and Walsall. 
Leeds also gives aid to secondary ecljools, but no conditions 
appear to be attached beyond representation on tLe governiog 
body. 

The conditions upon which aid is given bj' the Boroughs are 
the same as in the case of County Councils (see p. }. 

(a.) Representation on Ooveming Body or Management 

Two Borouglia, Manchester and Sheffield, comply with the 
section of the Technical Instruction Act which requires local 
bodies to be represented on the governing bodies of the schools 
they aid, but they make no general stipulation as to the number 
of their representatives. At Walsall the Borough Council elect 
the majority of the members of the committee of management 

At Hull the representatives of the Town Council are " in the 
*' proportion named in the Technical Instruction Act/' atid at 
Newcastle representation m stated to Ixj *' in accordance with 
" the condition contained *' in the Act. 

Brighton and Huddersfield require three representatives ; at 
Chester City Councilloi^ must constitute half of the governing 
body. Bristol does not appear to claim representation unless 
capital grants are made, and at Liverpool the City Council may 
be either directly represented on the governing body or may 
appoint a visitor for any school aided. 

(6.) Subjects of Instruction. 

Hudders field. Liverpool, WalsaU, and Stockport are the only 
County Boroughs which lay down conditions under this head, 
and in the case of Stockport and Walsall, the schools aided are 
the Municipal Technical Schools which are under the direct 
management of tlie Technical Instruction Committees. 

At Huddersfield the subjects required are those sanctioned by 
the Science and Art Department and any others which fall 
within the terms of the Techjiical Inst mction Act. At Liverpool 
" aid is given in consideration of a curriculum, including science, 
*' art, and commercial subjects, such tis will prepare students to 
** enter upon a technical or commercial career/* The curriculum 

A A 2 
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of the Stockport Technical School includes the subjects required 
in an orgaiiised science school, with commercial and domestic 

subjects in addition, 

(c.) Inspection and Examinatian^ 

The majority of County Boroughs make no provision for the 
examination or inspection of secondary schools* Chester and 
Livei-pool form the only exceptions to this rule. The examining 
bodies selected by the City Council of Chester are the Science 
and Art Department, the City and Guilds of London Institute, and 
the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, At Liverpool, 
schools must he open at all times for inspection by any person 
authorised by the Technical Instruction Sub-Committee. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for the external examinatioii 
or inspection of schools. At Stockport, examinations are eon- 
ducted by the Science and Art Department and by specif 
commercial examiners appointed by the Technical Instruction 
Committee. 

(d.) Aj^i^oiniment of Teachers, 

The appointment of teachers is left entirely in the hands of 
the governing bodies, except at Liverpool, where the qiialifica- 
tions of teachers are subject to the approval of the Technical 
Instruction Sub-Committee, an,d at Bristol, where the science 
masters at the Grammar School and at the Bedland High 
School for Girls are actually appointed by the CHty Counci], 



{ 
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(e.) Fees aTul Charges, 

The only condition made by a County Borough as to fees, vS 
'that in force in Bristol, and then the City Counol does not 
interfere with any charges made, but merely reser\^es to itself 
six free studentships to be held at the Grammar School or at 
the Kedland High School for Girls, At Liverpool there is an 
understanding that fees are not to be lowered, in consequence of 
the receipt cf grants^ but that grants are to be utilised " for the 
impro\ement of education/' 



4 






(/.) Other Conditions. 
At Huddersfield, the grants made to the Longwood Grammar 
School may only be applied in maintaining evening elasEes for 
technical instruction. At Hull one half of the whole grant 
must he expended in the purchase of apparatus, and both here 
and at Southampton, accounts must Le lendeied showing the 
manner in which the grant has been expended. 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE 6. 





Amount applied to Scholar- 
ships in 1891 by 


Number of Scholars elected 
in 1894. 




CkMinty Count V 
Omncils. Boroughs. 


Total. 


Countv i Counter 
Councils, jfiorougos. 


Total. 


SohoUrahipt tenable at Se- 

oondarv Schools. 
Places of Higher Education • 

Brening Schools or Classes 


28,107 
18^02 
6,095 


1,964 
950 
272 


90,071 
19,168 
6,367 


2,088 

526 

8,165 


119 

89 

16S 


2.207 
664 

S.S16 


ToUl 


51,404 


3,192 


64,596 i 5,766 


321 


6,087 
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Table 5.— Amounts applied to Scholarships of varioas Olasu 

during each of the Years " 





Scholarships tenable at Secondary Schools. 


Total 
Num« 
berof 
scholar- 
ships 
heldon 


SchoIarBhips tensMe 
Educa. 


County. 


I. Amount appUed in 


II. Number elected in 


I. Amount a;ipliedin 






















1 






1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1892. 


1893. 


894. 


'^ 


1892. 


1883. 


1894. 


Bedford • 


£ 


£ 
90 


£ 

90 


«_ 


2 


2 


2 


£ 


£ 


£ 




Berks 


— 


550 


- 


1 


20 


- 


80 


25 


300 


— 




Bucks 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


~ 




Cambridge 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


100 


— 


~ 




Isle of Ely 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


Chester - 


- 


828 


- 


- 


60 


- 


64 


120 


«70 


— 




Cornwall - 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.. 




Cumberland 


- 


- 


205 


— 


— 


10 


12 


— 


— 


tss 




Derby 


32 


1.055 


1.302 


- 


120 


236 


836 


— 


— 


-. 




Deyon 


3,000 


IW 


960 


40 


21 


16» 


66 


— 


000 


IM 




Dorset - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


-. 




Durham - 


604 


1.400 


2.000 


34 


93 


130 


91 


113 


330 


MO 




Essex 


- 


386 


614 


- 


11 


31 


41 


— 


— 


M 






100 


150 


150 


10 


10 


10 


89 


— 


— 


^. 




Hereford • 


- 


- 


6 


- 


— 


2 


2 


— 





90 




Herts 


80 


30 


170 


4 


4 


18 


18 


— 





«. 




Huntingdon 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


— 


— 


.. 




Kent 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


S06 


1.200 


1.262 




Lancaster - 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


3,600 


4.820 


6^20 




Leicester • 


- 


- 


350 


- 


- 


25 


15 


— 


170 


170 




r Holland - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


_ 




^^; . Kesteven 


- 


38 


814 


- 


18 


40 


40 


20 


85 


110 




^Lindsey - 


- 


~ 


300 


- 


- 


20 


20 


— 






London • 


- 


1^0 


7,200 


- 


200 


730 


175 


- 


120 , 1.30O 




Middlesex 


- 


300 


600 


- 


15 


16 


30 


— — — 




Norfolk . 


278 


500 


1,244 


50 


40 


* 


103 


«6 756 UOO 




Northampton 


1,900 


2,080 


1,960 


42 


42 


• 


84 


170 


60 ! 280 




Soke of Peterboro' 


- 


- 





- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— — 




Northumberland - 


- 


325 


651 


- 


22 


43 


38 


— 


1,218 


456 




Notts 


— 


- 


141 


- 


- 


13 


13 


— 


100 


260 




Oxford - 


i2 


553 


570 


40 


12 


20 


33 


- 


62 


__ 




Rutland - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


-' 


— 







Salop 


- 


360 


500 


- 


20 


30 


20 


- 


100 


200 




Somerset • 


846 1.435 


1,596 


19 


20 


29 


61 


- 


10 


60 




Southampton 


- 


- 


"" 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


— __ 




Isle of Wight 


- 




- 


- 




- 


- 


- — 




C&med forward • 


'6,732 


12,860 


20,976 


40 


739 


1,420 ! 


1,203 


4,520 1 


J,830 i 


1,768 1 





Not yet elected, 
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and the Nuxbkr of Scholaba elected to such Scholabshifs 
3, 1894. A.— By OoxmTT Couvcils. 



at Places of Hifther 
turn. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 

scholar- 
ships 

held on 


SoholarshiM tenable at Evening Classes or 
Continuation Schools. 


Total 

NUXB- 

berof 
Scholar. 

Lel^ 




U.Nomber elected in 


X. Amount applied in 


XI. Number elected in 




1882. 


189S. 


1894. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1882. 


1898. 


1894. 




1 
1 
8 

2 

20 
18 

1 

12 
2 

eo 


6 

8 

4 
6 

20 
24 

4 

2 
60 

15 

1 

00 


8 

2 

1 


9 
2» 

18 

4 

1 

20 

• 

4 



240 

18 

• 

08 

10 

2 

1 
1 


11 

2 
8 

6 

4 

10 

4 



61 

6 

8 

08 

10 
1 

2 
1 


B 
IW 


£ 

130 

219 

88 
16 

8 

IW 

68 


£ 

380 
400 

00 

82 

1.700 

68 

886 


08 


27 

About 
200 

16 
8 

10 
74 

17 


800 
400 

20 
28 

17 

240 


87 
380 

480 

21 
28 
17 

248 




215 


398 


903 


l^iOO 


1,844 


8,076 


68 


368 


1.100 


lAsn 
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Table 5. — Amounts applied to ScHOLAHsniPS of varions Classeb 
during each of the Years 1892, 1893, 





Scholarships tenable at Secondary Schools 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
scholar- 
ships 
held on 
May 1st, 
1894. 


Scholarahips tenable 
Educa. 


County. 


I. Amount applied in 


II. Number elected in 


X. Amount applied in 






1892; 


1893. 


1894. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


189IB. 


1893. 


1894. 




Stafford - 

Suffolk:— 
East . 

West - 

Surrey 

Sussex ^- 
East . 

Wsst - 

Warwick - 
Westmoreland • 
Wilts 

Worcester - 
Tork:- 
East Riding . 

West „ 
North „ 


£ 
6,732 

280 
700 

75 
1.251 


£ 

12,860 

360 
800 
35 

120 

2332 

60 


£ 

20^76 

300 

2A00 

160 
86 

250 

180 

3,488 

617 


240 
82 

85 

8 
231 


739 
40 

85 

5 

479 
14 


1.420 
SO 

• 

6 
11 

26 

576 
22 


1.203 
83 

100 

5 
9 

1 
25 

8 

653 

36 


£ 
4,520 

400 
180 

60 

180 
1,990 


£ 
9,830 

400 

830 

180 
100 

180 

3.701 

240 


£ 
11.768 

440 

60 

1^ 

200 

180 
4,17 
390 




Total 


9,038 |l7,067 


28,107 


546 1,312 


2,088 12,023 


7,320 


15,461 


i8;k»| 



Not yet elected. 



B.— By County 



Birmingham 
Bristol - 
Burnley . 
Chester • 
Lirerpoot - 
Oxford 
Manchester 

SaUord 
South Sliields 


102 

87 

930 
100 


673 
60 

199 

9i0 
88 

60 


60 
994 

60 
200 

680 


i 

81 87 

— 1 6 

6 ! 15 

i 
1 

82 1 82 
20 86 

- ! 


6 
36 
10 
20 
U 

23 


6 
95 
10 
20 
24 

40 
36 

5 


J»8 
2J0 


343 
60 

132 

240 


656 
60 

240 




Total 


1,279 ' 1,900 1 1,964 


89 1 130 


119 236 


338 j 775 1 856 





Newcastle has awardo<l 10 free Scholnrships tenable at Rutherford ColU^\ and 10 at the 
Durham College of Science each year since 1892. 
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and the Numbeb of Sgholabs elected to snoh Scholabships 
1894. A.-^By Comnr Councils. — continued 



at Places of Higher 

tion. { 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
scholar- 
ships 
held on 
May 1st, 
1894. 


Scholarships tenable at Evening Classes or 
Continuation Schools. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 

scholar- 
ships 

heldon 




II. Number elected in 


I. Amount applied in 


II. Number elected in 




1892. 


1893. 


18M. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 




eo 
n 

- 

1 

9 

61 


216 
10 

6 

3 
1 

1 
106 

4 


393 

• 

2 

5 

112 
13 


202 
11 



1 
4 

4 

66 




£ 

1,200 

460 
40 

1,262 


e 

1344 
682 

220 
2,984 


£ 

3.076 

460 
100 

100 
2.309 


68 
460 

7 
1,079 


862 
682 

13 
2,164 


1,100 

• 

• 

40 
2,018 


1,127 

40 

2.013 




129 


348 


525 


305 


2,952 


5,630 


5,095 1,594 


3,101 


3,153 


3,180 



BOROUOHB. 





8 

4 


12 
1 

8 

16 

4 


14 

1 

20 

4 


34 

1 

8 
4 
11 

13 


75 

8 
140 


116 

• 

14 
70 
60 


169 

• 

3 
110 


62 

3 
20 


48 
26 

9 

6 

18 


84 

60 

10 

8 

11 


6 




12 


40 


39 


71 


223 


259 


272 


86 


106 


163 


6 



* Flijment allowed for in total grant ta Burnley Mechanics' Institute. Southampton ^•^n 
no fpedlto grants ftyr Scholarships. 
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TABLE 6.— Yalue ; Length op Tenubs of, and Chasaoteb or EjULXtSAim 

Note,—Vor ftirtber oondiSiaB 



COXTKTT 



Scholarshipfl Tenable at Secondaiy Schools. 



Number and 
Description of 
Scholarships. 



Yearly Value. 



How long 
Tenable. 



Exhibitions Tenable at Places of Higkr 
EdncatioQ. 



Number and 
Description of 
Exhibitions. 



Yearly 

Value. 



Hovlov 
ToMhia 



BXDIOBD 



BlKKS 



OEMnOL 



2 boarding scho- 
larships. 



(1.) 5 boarding 
scholarships. 

(2.) lOdayscholar- 

(8.) 15dajsoholar» 

(4.) Itrainingship 
scholarship. 



85 day scholar- 
ships. 



OVUBVBLAJn) 



School 
ships. 



soholar- 



DlBBT 



10 school scholar- 
ships. 



M, 



901. 
W. 

m. 



An extra 91, is 
sllowed to 
scholars where 
parents have 
less than SOf . a 
week. 



2 years 



2 years* 

renewable for 

a third year^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



1 year, but 

renewable for 

2nd and 8rd 

years. 



25^ 



1 year, but 

renewable for 

2nd and 3rd 

years. 



Fees, fares, and 
an allowance 
for books. 



I. 4 s^oultural 
exhibitions. 

II. 1 horticultural 
exhibition. 



50). 
501. 



I. 8 agricultural 
exhibitions. 

11.10 dsy exhibi- 
tions. 



III. 80 dairy exhi- 
bitions (for 
women). • 

20 ditto (for men). 

IV. Domestic 
economy exhibi- 
tions. 

V. Sick nursing 
exhibitions. 



401. 

Fees and 
traveOiiig 



461. 



avenjjj 



5M0«. 
SU.109. 



252. 



1. 4 technical exhi- 
bitions. 



IL 4 agricultural 
exhibitions. 



601. 



401. 



Da 



8jiia 



ijtm 



ITW' 

alndor' 

^• 
Da 



V. 

kit 

■1 



6 or 6 exhibitions 



20I.-60/. 



B^mUPIIPR^p ^^^v ^*^^ J 


^ 8cH0Li.EBaiPS iNP Exhibitions awarded by-— A. CotrNXY Coukcils, ^^I 


ltd 400 next tfeblc. ^^H 


tiona Tenable at Eveniiw Tochaical 
boots or Contiaimtioii Ciofisca, 


Exammers. 


Subjects. 


tberand 
■iptianof 
ibitiooa. 


Yearly 
Value, 


How long 
TetiAble. 


Soho'S.h.p^l'O' Exhibition.. 


For ScholanMiML 


Por Bzhtfatttona. 


_ 






Lccat euuninet' 


1 1 
. StADdsrd VL Also [ 











amjoioted bj 
Teclinical 




elementary 


J 


1 








BOience relating ' 
to the toll ftud 


■ 


1 






Instruction ' 




J 








Committee. 




plant life. 


■ 




- 


- 


Appotnt*d annual Ij by Technical 
Inatraction €on)mitt«e. 


(1-4.) Compfdsoru. 
—English and 
arithmt'lic, Stan- 


I, Cifmpuhory,— 
Engli&b, arith- 
metic, history, 












dard VI. 


geography. 












OpixonnU — Any 


Ojifitfiifl /.—Mathe- 


H 










two of follow- 
ing :- 
Knglisb, geo 


matics, languagw^ 
drawing, cb^ 












miatry, or botany. 


F 










«aphy,aclence» 


U. As above, ex* 
oept that botanj 
is comptil^ory. 


A science 


Not to ex- 


laeasion 


(L) Organising 


I, Bangor Uni- 


(1.) Cow position. 


I. Engliah, arith'^ 


bitions. 


ceed »?. 






versity. 


adtbmetlD, draw- 


metic, matbema- 


) art eiM> 


Do, 




maater of Blue 
CoaS obool 


n* Special ex- 
aminers. 


ing, and tiiher 
history, geo- 


tiCB. agriculture. 
II. Science. 








Oldham. 


UL Org. Sec. 
and special 


graphy, or grom- 
niar. 


m. Dairy work. ' 
TV« Cookery. laun< 


commer- 
sxEibitions. 


Do. 






examines. 

IV. Principal of 
Birmintfhnm 
and aJjdlmid 
aeh ool of 
cookery. , 

V. Sick uurslngp, 
lecturera on 
ataff of county 
oonnciL 

(1-2.) Science 
and Art De* 




V.Nimtng. 
(l-S») ScienoOi art. 

and commercial 

snbjeota. 

1 


^p 






partment. 
(3.) Union of 




■ 








Lanoaihii-e and 






1^^^^^^ 








Cheahlre Im- 




^^^1 


f 








stitat«i. 




V 


' 






ih] Head. 


I., 11. Special 


(1.) Prelimlnaiy 


l^lh CompmU<irm, 
^English, aritlU 


l' 






masters* 


e'Xflminer sp* 


exam illation in 


1 






Aisociation. 


pjoinled by ihe 
Technical In- 


general siibjecjs, 
Pbittl io any four 


m c t i Cp and 


1 








general know* 
bxie^. 


[ 








struction Coin^ 
mittw. 


of the followiiig, 
two to be choi»en 


fc 










t rom each 


Of following ^— 


^^^^fc 








group :~ 


Algebra and 
Eiicbd, cheml^ 


^^■1 








A. Grammar, 


^■^V 








hlstoiy, geo- 


try, agrioQj. 


p 










^pbyp draw- 


tnro. botany. 


[ 










B. ft^incb, il> 




^H 










gebra, mo- 


1 


^B 










cb&nics, pby- 


1 


^V 










slokgy, che- 


^^^M 


P^ 










mistry.boCaxqr, 


^m 


1 










phyiiica, do- 




1 










mestic econ- 


i^^^^l 












omy. 


■ 




Pees&Bd 


1 pession 


Hctidmaatera* 
Assooiatimi. 


Headma.it«rs* 
Association. 


Standard VI. 


J 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



TABLE 6.— Value ; Length op Tenube of, ahd Chaxacteb of 





Scbolanhipt Tenable at Secondary Schools. 


Exhibitions Tenable at Fb«i of Wi^ 


OOUXTT. 


Number and 

Description of 

Bxhibitions. 


Yearly Value. 


How long 
Tenable. 


Number and 

uesoription of 

Bxhifttioas. 


Yearly 
Yalue.! 


%& 


J>1T0V 


(1.) 8 day icholar- 
ships. 

(2.) 8 boarding 
scholarships. 


10/. or 15/. 

if travelling 

expenses are 

are incurred. 

801. 


8 years 
Do. 


2 VwliTii<¥>i or 
asnricultural exhi- 


401. 




DVBHiJi 


(1.) 100 day scholar, 
ships open to bQ]rs 


Fees and books 


1 year, but re- 


L M ^technical 


.« ^' 


IJilR 1 




not exoeeduig 


newable for a 


exhibitions. 


(Fees most 


nimSm 




or girls who have 
notprenottslyrB. 
ceived Beoondary 


121., and fares 


2nd or Srd 




notbel«M 


toaliA 




for distanees 
over 2 and un- 


year. 




than 101.) 






Education. 


der M miles, or 
fees, books, and 




II. ditto • 


eoi. 

(Fees not to 
be less than 


Tfc 






maintenance. 












not exceeding 






261.) 








801. ^^ 




IIL 60 ditto 


62. and fees. 


iBdift 




(2.) SO scholarships 


Fees and books 


1 year, renew- 










for children at 


not exceeding 


able. 










secondary schools. 


12/., and fares 
for distances 
over 2 and un- 
der 10 miles, 












(S.) 10 scholarships 
tor boys and girls 


Fees, books, and 


Do. 










maintenance (to 












who have attend- 


value of 80/.). 












ed seoondaiy 














schools for 2 or 














more years. 












Bmx 


80 endowed 
schools scholar- 
ships. 


6/.-42/. 
i.e., tuition fees 
only, or books, 
fares and main- 
tenance. 




I. *- 


No fixed 
amount. 
Depends on 
means of 
parents. 




HamsvoBD- 


Boarding scholar- 
ships. 


80/. 




Boarding exhibi- 
tion. 


80/. and free 

tuition if 

held at 

College of 
Science. 






14 schohurships • 


10/. 


1 year renew- 
able for 2nd 
and 3rd years. 


. • ■ 




1 


EMMT 


_ • , 




- 


20 exhibitions 


007. 


»j« 



■^^^■m^^^^HH 


f ^B^^HIIr ^^^^B^^r 


BcHOLABSHirs AiTD EiHiBiTioN8 ftwardcd by — A. Co^NTT Oov^cas^^onUnued. 


ioDA TenAble at EveniiJg T«!ohaicid 
IoqU or CoatinuAtioii ClaBsea^ 


Exftminers. 


6a1:QectB 


mrmnd 


Yearly 
VftJiw. 


How long 
Tenublis 


Per 


For ExhibitioDB. 


For 8ehola»hi]ia, 


1 
For Exhibitions. 


nttriesm 
1 travel' 


\^,io4l. 


^- 


ExDuniner and instmcton of 


(land 2.) En^ish 


1 
Engttkti, arith- 






Techmcal Education Committee. 


and arithmetie. 


metic. mnthe> 


QMDMiar 










fen«rat know- 
ledge, drawing, 
ana needlework. 


matics, French, 


lent&rj 










science, practical 










chemistry, dniw- 


S-r- 












(1.) No examina- 


■tudoii- 


41. lOt. and 


Sumiaer 








tion. 


tor «1«- 


liuw. 


meeting. 








(2.) Awarded to 


t»rj 












teachers who 


in Don* 












hav« proved most 


Ig eT?eii- 1 












Bticc!e«flftil in tbeir 


contiiiiu^- 












evcniiKC roi]tintia> 
tion schools. 


8ohool», 












k ttt giitn- 














leetinfjit 












1 


BB-iujKns 












1 


**SMb£ 


FeM (not 


lyear, 


(LJ Thiws se- 


L-IIL §t&fl of 


{1,J Arithmetic, 


I. English ^arithme- 


exceeding 


renewnble 


lected isms- 


Durham Col- 


mathenuticai. 


tic, mathematics. 




2a#.) 


for a 2nd 


ttiTs of aecon- 


iegeat Science, 
(l-S.) -So ex- 


Engiisb. 


French. l^tin, 


liltix 


Pmresfor 


or 3rd jear^ 


darr tichools. 
ii,) No exami- 


(t> - 

(S,} Infflifsh, 


physics, agricul- 




disUncca 




amlnatiot^ 


ture, practical. 




crrer8«o4 




nation. 


M Durham 


arithmet iCj 


geometry, and 




(tndef s 




(a,) Staff of 


CoUfiffe of 


matlieinatios. 


chemistry, 
II. English, arith- 




inileH. 




Durham 


fioieiioe^ if re- 


French, GermazL* 




Fee* and 


Bo, 


(College <if 


Quirod. 


physics, domectio 


metie, nuithkr ma- 




fares for 








economy, obemts- 
try» botany, ex- 


tics, French, Qer> 




dlstancefl 








man, chemistry, 




over 2 and 








X*eriment«J me- 


mechaoica. 




tandtrlO 








ehanicst physio^ 


physics, botany. 




mik«» 








IP«I^7> ptmoticaJ 
gedbetzy. 


Tnechanicfkl draw- 
ing, and practical 
Keometry, 
HI. Any tochnical 
subject t&ken at 


h 


































the institution 














where the scholaf - 














ship is tfmable. 
(l-SJ Noexauiiiia- 
tion. 














^ 


Fees Mid 


^ 


Cambridge 


City and Guildn 


Englhh, Arilh' 




iTfiveHiiig 




Universiiy 


Institute, Ex- 


metie, DrawinK 






expenses. 




Rl-ndicaie* 


hibition held 


(Bova). Needle- 
work (Girb), and 












elsewhere. No 












examination. 


3 extra siibjeots. 




1 • "! 

» 


'^ 




^aaodalkn* 


m M • 


- * " 


** 


ibtng €1- 


n.m. 


I year 




A.P.Uiirie.MJL 


General prretiml- 


Commeraial nrith 


BDJ. 






Association. 


MfssShackleton, 
RA. 


nary examinttioa. 
Final in any four 
of following :— 


metic, BBOgraphy 
chemisiry of air 
and water, Eng- 
lifth, sljorthnnd. 












Two from each 












group. 


domestic econ- 












A. Gmmmar, bis- 


omy, drawing. 










ii 


torjf, geogi*pby. 


] 












drawing. 




i« 










B. Frent^b. Latin, 




i 










algebra, science. 




10/. 
(To cover 


- 


— 


Cambridge Local 
Examinatioa 


- 


For M^holari from 










puuiic eiemeniaiy 




all 






Syndicate, 




scboolB .—English granimttr. pr^ui 1 


; 


oipeiuei,) 










wntjrifr, wjci ad ih luetic. 1 
Others:— E nit 1 in h. raatbtmatiea* and 
olfe of following: Botany, mechanjoi, ( 
BtKun d, ligh t mud heat» or chem iitry , 


1 i 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPOBT ; 



TABLE 6.— YM.nB ; L£noth or Tentjee op, avd Ohabaoibb or Exaxinixioi 



COITHTT. 



Scholarships Tenable at Secondary Schools. 



Number and 
Description of 
Scholarships. 



Yearly Value. 



How long 
Tenable. 



Eihibitions Tenable at Places of H ixhcr 
Eduoation. 



Number and 

Deecription of 

Ezhibitioni. 



Yearly 
Yalne. 



Bowkm 
TnSa 



Lavoastib- 



LXI0B8TBB 



LiVCOLV : 

Pabts of 

KB8TXTXV, 



Pabts ov 

LlVDBXT. 



25 junior scholar- 
ships. 



10{. to 15^., ac- 
cording to cir- 
cumstances of 
holder. 



S years 



26 junior technical 
scholarships. 



Fees, books, 
fares, and 12. 
for general ex- 
penses. 



2 years 



I- 12 soienoe ezhi- 
bitions. 

II. 4 art do. 

IIL 2 mnsio do. 

lY. 6 oommeroial 
do. 

Y. 8 senior agri- 
cultural do. 

7 junior do. 



i. 4 senior exhi- 
bitions. 

II. art senior ex- 
hibitions. 



I. 1 technical ex- 
hibition. 

II. 1 ae^ricultural 
exhibition. 



20 junior scholar- 
ships. 



12^-15/. Ma^ 
be increased if 
cir u iistances 
require it. 



2 or 8 years 



2 senior exhibi- 
tions (will not 
be awarded till 
1897). 



96L 



801. 



42/.10«. 

Yalue not 
fixed. 



8yesii. 

Tenure a> 
limitei 



Do. 



501. 



lj»f 
ijmn 



2yw» il 



APPENDIX. 
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. SCHOLAXBHIPS AHI 


Exhibitions awarded by— A. County Councils— conrtwuoi. 


itions Tenable at Evening Technical 


Examiners. 


Subjects. 


nberand 
Tiption of 
tiiSmons. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How long 
Tenable: 


For 
Scholarships. 


For Exhibitions. 


For Scholarships. 


For Exhibitions. 


sdenoe 


102. 


I year 


_ 


A separate board 


__ 


I. At least fbnr of 


bitions. 












following :— 


Sartdo. 


^ 


*i 




has been form- 




Mathomaticst 


D mnsic do. 


^ 






ed for each 




chemistry. 


B comiiMr* 


^ 


t» 




class of exami- 




physics, theorati. 
cal and applied 


do. 








nation. 




»• agriool- 


** 


»» 










J do. 

) jonior 

loe and 


*0 


*» 








nical and geome- 
trical drawW. 
n. Drawing from 


merdal do. 












cast and antique* 


3 exhibi- 












ornament and de- 


1 can be 
at day 












IIlfHarmony, and 


MS, but 












practical exami- 


en are 












nation in oom« 


obliged to 
•te their 












position, singing, 
oroneinstrumiBnl. 


le time to 












IV. Arithmetio. 


J. 












algebra, commer- 

political economy', 
English, Frenolu 
or German. 


























V. Agriculture and 
horticulture. 














mechanics and 














steam, arithmetic 














and mensuration. 














chemistry. 














(1-a) Similar te 














the aboTe. 


il mining 
bition. 


y. 


I session. 


H.M. in. 
spector of 
schools. 


I. H.M. Inspec- 
tor of schools. 


English and arith. 
metio up to 
Standard VI.; 
history and com- 
mercial geo- 
graphy. 


I. ComtntUory,^ 
English. irith. 
metic. algetow 
French or Ger- 
man, Latin 

C^IS!;«Z.-EuoUd, 


























chanips, 'botany, 
freehand and 


























model drawing. 










II. - 




exhibitions, no ex- 
amination. 






_ 


Special board ^appointed by 
Tedbmical Instruction Com- 


English and arith- 


I. Arithmetio and 








metic up to 


mathematics, in- 








mittee. 




Standard VI.; 
geography and 
drawuig. 












II. JGitbme^aiid 














mensuimtion. 














elementary cfae* 














mistTT, and agri- 














culture, drawing. 








Appointed bj 


r Technical In- 


English (indnding 


ComjhiUorv.-' . 








struction Committee. 


grammar* geo- 
graphy, and his- 
tonr). arithmetic, 
drawing, needle- 
work. 


Arithmetic, 












mathematics. 












^ English. 












OpUonah— 
Ch e m ist r y 














magnetism. 














- biology (1 only), 
mecbanirs or 














French, or 0« r* 














man, or Latin. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT 



TABLB 6.— Yaltte ; Lbngth of Tenubb op, asd C^abaoxbb of ICxiWiit 



OOTTBTT. 



Seholanhipfl Tenable at Secondary Schoolf . 



Number and 

Beecription of 

Bzhibitions. 



Yearly Talue. 



How long 
Tenable. 



Exhibitions Tenable at Flaoei of W^ 
Bdneatiop. 



Number and 
Bescriiytian of 
Eihibitiona. * 



Yeuly 
Value. 



IiOHDOV 



(l.)WK)0^. Junior 
•cholarshipe. 



(2.) 100 inter- 
mediate scholar- 
fthips. 



8Z. and free 
tuiticm and 
eztru (ayerage 
61.). = 1«. 

12/. and ftree tui- 
tion, ftc, = 182. 

20{. and free 
tuition, &c. 
(average 12/.), 
»32l. 

2W. +1«., = 40/. 

SOI, 4- ISL. = 48i. 

86/. + 22/., =57/. 



let year 

2nd year 
1st year 



2nd year 
Srdyear 
4th year 



HlSDLBSEX 
NOSVOLK - 



NOBTH- 
▲MFTOV. 



16 scholarships 

Not more than 
60 junior scholar- 
ships. 



(1.) 90 scholarships 
for boys and girls 
who have not 
previously at- 
tended a secon- 
dary school. 

(2.) 14 continua- 
tion scholar- 
ships. 



20/. 



10/. and extra 
allowance if 
required for 
fares and din- 
ner, ma y^i w"m 
20/. 



3 years 



Syears 



20/. 



20/. with 10/. to- 
wards board if 
scholar is un- 
able to live at 
home. 



2 vears, renew- 
able for a Srd 
year. 



Do. 



I. 200 domestic 
economy exhibi- 
tions. 

II. 20 domestic 
economy train- 
ing schools exhi- 
bitions. 



III. School of Art 
exhibitions. 



Free taitioD 
and 41. for 
materials. 

Free tnition 
aad4/. lOi. 
f or materiala 



FreetuitfoD 
and MIL 



I. 18 senior exhibi- 
tions. 

II. 1 science exhi- 
bition. 

1 art exhibition. 



I. 1 exhibition. 
II. 2 agricultural 
exhibitions. 



iOI. 
Do. 



2 yniiK 



Sj«aa 



2U. 



2yem.i 
netnUe! 
aSrd7«i 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^ENmx^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^as^^ 


)R SoHOLABSMiPa AiTD Ethtbitions awarded by — A* Coukti CoxrsciLB^confinued, B 


Libitfont Teimble Ht Evening Tedmical 
School! or ContiuuAtion C]&u«§. 


Eimminera* 


Subjects. 1 


umber ai)d 
a«orij»tioo of 


Yearly 


How loti« 


For 
Schoknhipt. 


For Exbibitloni. 


For ScboiarBhipe. For Exliibltlona. B 


too e^eoDlii^ 
^ ezhJbitionA. 


fit 


lyear. 


(1.) Eead^ 
m actors' At- 
aociiktion. 


. - - J 


Enf^liiE, arttb- 
motio (including 


I. and II, Ko ex- 1 
amination. H 

III. Figure draw- m 
ing from oa»t, 
Ortginai doi'^ 


SO m urtiaaii 


m,KDd 


_ 


(2.) 14 exami* 




mensuration). 


ybitiom 


feet. 




nera la 




Optional,— 
A. Grammar, hi*' 








tpeoi&l fliib- 




for palnt«d p*n«l 


1 






jeotB. 




tory, geoffraphj, 
drawiui( (ar^ 1. 
but bojra must) 
tftke dnwing in 


or panol bi relief. 

(1.) Lij^bt and 
•hade, praotit^al 
gfoiuvtry, ele- ■ 
menta o! applied ■ 
deilKii. V 

ft.) Mod«l drmw- " 












addition). 
























moefaamci, phy- 












ikloiT* }x>tfmy. 


inR, problemB in 












dwmwitry, phy- 


plane and solid 












Bica, doniMticT 


geometry. 












economv (any 2), 
(2.) PrciimiHnrjf. 


























—Arith initio 


^^^^^m 












(and m« mi motion 
fDrb<jiV8),ftlgfbra 
and Euclid. Eiig- 


'^^^^H 












^^^^Hj 












^^^^H 












tiNK. drawing. 


^H 












Final.- 


^H 












■1 iiubjttL'lB choeen 


_^^^^l 












from not lem ttym 


^^^^^M 












3 ol fallowing 


^^^H' 












ffroupi:— 

1. lAiMruag*»B. 

2. Matneniatiea 


^^^^^1 












■ 












a. Scienw. 














i. Fli7iJo]oK7, 


^1 












domeitio 


^H 














^^^^^1 


'' 










needlework, 


^^^^^1 












drawing. 


^^^^^1 


* 




" 


0, E. Buckle 


.... 


BngUflb. aiith- 
meii4%e1ementarj 
adenoc. drawlcji^. 


n 


. 


«. 


,^ 


Cambridge 


I. Oambridgfe 


(1.) C&mpuU&rjf.-' 
Enjrli&h. arlth* 


I. PrflimiHoru.^ 








Local Exami- 


liCKAl Exami- 


Gngltih easar, 
geogmphy* arltb- 
metiG, French* or 








nation BTudi^ 


nation Sjrndi- 


mettc, di^wing. 








cate. 


oate. 


OptiofmJ.'-Omm ■ 










11* Science and 


mar, geographj 


Gvrmm, or Latin. 










Art Depart- 


hLstmy, ■cience. 


Competitive — t 










ment. 


domeirtic eoono^ 
my (for ^rb). 


•Qiencen bearing 
on ixritulturt*. 
tDomeetic eoouo- 
ms for girls.l 
Alice bra and 
SncUd I., draw- 
ing. 
ri, 4 iubjftot^ 1 of 


























which must be 














plant) and ioUa 




1 1 










geometry and 
m a t h m B t i cs, 
drftwin»<, shadinf , 
painting, anutomy, 














perspt»ctire, orna- 
ment, design. 


m m 


•^ 


— 


Cambridxe Syt)dioat« for Local 
ExamiDatioot. 


(1.) EnRliith gram- 


I. Eniclish, gram- 








mar, gepgrapl^y, 


mar, f>r geography, 
(>r hifltory, arith- 












hiitory, arith- 












metic. Hcience, 


metic, aUebrm. 
Euclid L-n\ 












drawing or 
needleworx. 












Latin, or French, 












(2,1 As above with 


or German. 8 












alnebra, KBClid, soience BublectJi. 












1 languagDi and 1 


dnwinir. J 

IL EngHih, S 1 

ioience iubjects. 1 












tBdenoeaubjeeii 












In feddition. 














arithmetic, alge- 
bra, Epidid L n.. 


























Lutin. ttr Krtinchi 














Qr German* M 


M 08429. HP m 
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SECONDABY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPOBT : 



TABLE 6.— Value ; Length or Tenttbb of, akd Obabacteb of SzAXViDi 



OOUHTT, 



Soholanhips Tenable at Secondary Schools. 



Number and 
DeBcription of 
ScholarshipB. 



fearly Yaloe. 



How long 
Tenable. 



Exhibitiona Tenable at Flaoef of O^ 



Number and 
Deacrijj^tion of 
Ezhibitiona. 



T«aHr 

Vail]*. 



AvJH 



NOBTHUM- 
BIBLAiri). 



Notts 



OXIOSD 



Salop - 



(1.) Mtcholanhips 

forbojt. 
(8.) 4 ditto. 
(8). 6 loholarahipt 

forgirla. 
(4.) 4 ditto. 



20 Jonior soho- 
lanhips. 



l.)168cfaolanhips 



(l.)16 



SOMBBSXT - 



(1.) 66 junior scho- 
larships. 

(2.) 6 intermediate 
scholarships. 



>'ee«, ft 
books, 
so;. 

SOI. 
W. 



ftret and 



Fees, fares and 
books, maxi- 
mum value IM. 



n.'t&l. 






Extra allowance 
of 102. if 
quired. 



re- 



2 or 8 years 

Do. 

1 course 

Do. 



2or8years 



'&r 



8 years 



2 years 



L 6 exhibitkma 



I. 5 agricultural 
exhibiaons. 
II. 6 senior exhibi- 



I. 1 a^cultural 

exhibition, 
n. 1 Science and 

Art exhibition. 



I. 8 senior exhibi- 
tions. 



toitkrn. 



201. or 301. 

851. 
401. 

eoi. 



607. 



60Z. 
Do. 



mm 



T 



60I.HW. 




(L) Oblinntory 
aubjecta of St«n- 
djira v., drawing, 
and any 2 *' clai>a " 
lubjecta. 

(g.) En^liih gmm- 
mar. hiBioTj, ^eo- 
gnphj; amh- 
metio* alfebrik, 
EtidJd. I., 11. ; 
dirawioff. and any 
£ or following : 
provided that (4) 
or ( 6) bfi included. 

1. French. 

2. German* 
S. Inorganic 

chF'iniitiT'. 
4. £t{:>erimenta] 

phy»ics, 
fi. Prartical 

woodwork. 



inwllah _.__. 
hitiory, aod ifpo^ 
grapby ; tmih- 
meiio, aJgobra, 
EiMiUd, l.-IV. ; S 
actenoe subjects. 



Englisih e^sa^y, 
witb iiuealions iti 
iitemturf'; arith- 
metic and incnMtt- 
ration, alf^bru, 
Euclid, and ihgo* 
noiin?try; French 
&f Gernmii, cho* 
nufltry or eiptri. 
metituJ pbysicif^ 
botany, or iceo- 
iugy^ or Latdi. 
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TABLE 6.— Value; Length of Tenoke of, and Ckasjlctsb, ov KxAuniAT 



OOUHTT. 



Soholanhips Tenable at Secondaxy Schools. 



Number and 
Description of 
Scholanhipe. 



Yearly Value. 



How long 
Tenable. 



EzhibHionsl^enable mt Places of ffish 
Education. 



Number and 

Description of 

Exhibitions. 



Yearlj 
Talne. 



Hovl 



801TTHAI 
TOV. 



Stawobd 



.97FF0LX. 

East. 



SUBBXT 



46 scholarships 



(1.) SS Ist-degree 
scholarships. 

(2.) 11 Ist-degree 
extension scho- 
larships. 



SiTPFOLK. Wbst {See note.) 



^UB8XX« East 



SUSSBX. 

Wist. 



Wabwick • 



WBSnfOBB- 
LAKD. 



Wilts 



(1.) 10 sgricnltural 

Boholarahips. 
(2.) 10 Ditto. 



15 junior scholar- 
ships. 



25 junior scholar- 
ships. 



16/. 
M 

boarding ex- 
uptoSO/. 



are defniyed bv 
coun^ council 

91. 



lyear. 

renewable for 

2ndandSrd 

years. 



lyear, 

renewable for 

2nd and 3rd 

years. 



Fees, fteresybooks, 
dinners. 

As abore, with 
an additional 
51. for mainte- 
nance. 



15/. 
80/. 

10/.-20/. 



Syears 

lyear. 

renewable for 

a 2nd year. 



2 years 



10/. 



lyear, 

renewable for 

2nd year. 



LI exhibition • 

2 

8 

II. 2 sgricultural 

exhibitions. 

2 agricultund 

rahibitiona. 



401. 
90/. 



20/. 
40/. 



M/. 



2 agricultural ez- 
exhibitions. 



1. 10 2nd-degree 
exhibitions. 



261. 



601. 



3 agricultural ex- 
hibitions. 



1 agricultural ex- 
hibition. 

1 science exhibi- 
tion. 



5 senior 
tions. 



exhibi- 



60/. 



50/. 
Do. 

40/. 



tjm 



lym 



Da. 

BomM 
a2BlF 



Note.^ln the year 1893-4 the West SnlTolk County Council offered 3 exhibitions of 30/. a year tor 2 years to nsi 
of 40/. a year for a 2 years' course of instruction in silk wearing, designing and dyeing at the Manchester Tick 
but no candidates applied. Exhibitions were again offered in 1894-5 with the same result. 
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1 ScBOLABSHiPs AJSB ExHoiTioNs ftwarded hj—A^ CouKTi CoxTHCiLs-^onlinucd. 1 


biiioni Teoabla at Evemmt f echnioa] 
Bchooli ur CoallDuatJon CIbmkw. 


Esammers. 


Bubj«o(a. 






Yearly 
Value. 


Mow long 
Tenable. 


For 
Bdiolarabipc. 


For KTbibitions. 


For Scholarahipa. 


For Exhibit ioni« 




. 


_ 


_ 


Scheme did not! - 


English. arith- 


"" 










come into force 




metic, and tnen- 












till June I8&i. 




siiraiion : science* 
drawing. 


4 


Bveuinf^ ei- 


11, 


1 aeuioD 


1 
Sp«eialj«ti nat rc«ideiit m tlif 


Bnghth gmm- 
mar or Mitonr* 
eeoKtaphr. aritb- 
metic, druwioK. 
Of algebra, or 


I.» IL Arftbmetio 




4loni. 






ooimty. 


and aJgebnu and 














any j» of follow' 

iOKS- 

Meohanica and 




i 






















phyiiorraphy, or 
(forgiria) needle- 
work. 


hydrofltatioft,i^o- 
metry.chemiiitrj 
or lisht and 
heat, agrioul tare» . 
French or Oer- 
man, drawing 
or domestic eco- 
nomy* 
B Vfliii 1 iKexhibitbna 
awarded by nomi- 






























natii»n of diitnot 
















oommitteea. 




r * 


^ 


« 


^ 


Cambridge Exa- 


- 


J 












mination Syn- 




^Jl 










dicate. 




■ 


?ening ci- 


SoiiielOf,. 


Ijear, 


(1.) Heod^ 


L Oxford and 


(1.) English, arith- 


I. English caaay, T 


liouM, 


which can 


renewable. 


mastera' Asso* 


C ambridge 


metic, s^txifffaphy. 


chemiatry, and 1 




beincTea««a 




datiotu 


Sclioola Examj- 


drawiug.common 


£ other idence 1 




to lai. 




{%) Umd- 


nation Board. 


facta, and ftoieitoe. 


aubjecta ; matbe^ J 




Somo a/, or 




mostera reoom- 


For evenmff- 


(a.) Science* com- 


nmtics, drawing. 
Girla, French aud 






^L 




mezid on result 


exhl b i t i o a a 


meivial or terh- 










of " looal " or 


scieooe and 


nicai subjecta 












fchool exami- 


art inatmctoffff 


tnnKht in tbe 


For erentng eihibl - 










nationi. 


of ooanty conn- 
ciL 


ftcbooL 


tiona auJeooe and 
art snbjeoto oL 




' 


- 


» 


- 


- 


- 


director;. 




m m 


— 


~ 


CouncUof 
Collflffe of 


- 


Enffliah« arithmo- 
tic> dnwinK. 


- 4 








Preceptors. 


















DiraotorofTrain' 
in{rClaaiea3ir- 
miiwhaniBchool 
Board. 




BBitUab, arithme- 
tie, geneml 
kncywIeKe, vtca 
eoM in etemen- 
taiy agriculture. 




1- • 


""■ 


■ — 


— • 


Scfeuce and Jirt 
Department i 


• 


Agriculture* 




rufliii)^ clasi 


Feofland 




County Science 


T^M^here and the 


Co flip If Igortf^ — 
Bngliah. arith- 


Bngliah gmro- 




ibltJODA. 


tfavelling 




Origaniiing Secretary. 


mar, gfOgraphT. 
bintory, nrilh- 






fixpenaea. 








metio, drawing. 




1 










Optional — Jmy 
t ot foDowiofr 


nietiCj algebra. 














Enolid. Land 11., 














GTwnnmr. gt?o- 
graphy. history. 


and oni) acicnce 














subject* 














Bctenoe. 


Wum^n takfl 
















noudlew'irk and J 














biiiischo rl maii- 














aicemenl instead 
















of algt bra and 
EucUd. 




\ 


























Erpning nihibi- 
















tion*. 








[>]. These eihibitkma wcit to tiave been awarded on the resulti of exanLinatiuii by tJk« Cambridge Synilcutr 

1 J 
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COUITTT. 



Scholarships Tenable at Secondary Schools. 



Number and 
Description of 
Scholarshiiw. 



Yearly Value. 



How long 
Tenable. 



Exhibitions Tenable at Flaoes of Higte 
Education. 



Number and 

Description of 

Exhibitions. 



Yearly 
Yalue. 



H«v] 



OBK. East 
RiDnra. 



6 school scholar- 
ships. 



202. 
With a further 
sum not ex- 
ceeding IW. for 
board and 

journeys, if 



OBK, 

NOBTH 

BlDIVO. 



(1.) 10 "local* 
scholarships. 



(2.) 2 boarding 
scholarships. 

(8.) S special 
scholarships. 



'OPK, 

Wbst 
KxDiiro. 



(1.) 175 technical 
day scholarships. 



(2.) 16 ditto "Class 
C." 



m. 

31/. 
lU. 



renewable. 



S college exhibi- 
tions. 



601. 



2orSyears 

S years 
S years 



I. S technical ex- 
hibitions. 



II. S agricultural 
exhibitions. 

III. 1 art exhibi- 
tion. 

IV. 1 mining exhi- 
bition. 



60f. 

802. 

002. 

962. 

781. 
7W. 



renewiUili 
tedsniM 

tarZjma 
IrtTV 

Myev 



Pecs and travel- ( 2 years, renew- 
ling expenses able for 3rd or 
over 2 and 
under 10 miles. 



Fees or half fees 



4th years with 

maintenance 

allowance of 51, 

1 year but 

renewable for 

same period 

asfl). 



I. 10 "Class 
Exhibitions. 



II. 10 a^cultnral 
or special techni- 
cal exhibitions. 

1 1 1. 20 coal mining 
exhibitions. 

IV. Free student- 
ships. 



607. 

307. 

101. 
Feet. 



Mori 



renewaUtt 
Srdor«k 

Dow 



2yeBni 

lyesr^ 
re&evabk 
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A ScHOLABSHiPs AND ExHiBiTiOHS awarded by — A. County Councils — continued. 



Ibitions Teimlile it Evening Technical 



nmber and 
Acriptioa id 
xMbiticms. 



Yeady 
Value'* 



Hour loQg 



BuuEinerst. 



For 
Bcholuahim, 



For ExMbitioiifl. 



SobfecU, 



For Bebolarabipt* 



War ExblbitioBV, 



techmiGBl 



Joint bonrd for IT,, "W.j tnd B, 



(\- Joint 
Ixmrd for 

E* Riding!, 



Feet Atid 
tr»Telling 



orer S Kud 
under 1^ 



nevflblei 
for Ind in4 
3rdf€Aii« 



Bo&rd, iticlud- 
io« repr«««Qtm- 

liTeiioraa 

and ■ecomlacT 



ArithmetlCi «1- 
gobn^ Eudid, I,, 
Enj^liah prammar, 



I.-IL Joint 
board for Kn 
W,, emd £. 
HidlnffA. 

ilL-IV; Scionoe 
and Art De* 
partmeiit. 



(l-^JStittidardTl 



I.-IV. Joint 
board to/t N, 



n.) SUnda^Tt. 

(2.) No ejamiiia. 



I. Coitt|Hfl«orv.^ 
£ nRl \m frrammar, 

IpiLphjp BTlth 
meiic, ftlKebra 
Euclid, L-IV» 

Opii<mai. *" Any 
2 of foUoiring ; — 
rTiiiThGiiimtic», rae- 
cbaoJC4, mecniini- 
ml dr&wing,, and 
plane and A^Ud 
geomotTT* ph^» 
sica, chemiMtryi 
Frcinch, or Qer- 
mAO^ or Latin. 

I. An above* 

As abcrire. 
^f#&i»dl, — A« 
above, with agti- 
ctihtire and 

drawing instead 
(sf I^lin. 

III. Subject B Tttry 
for student* trao^v 

Apchiteoti or 
buildortu 
(8,) DeaiKiietB and 
de<jorato«, 

IV. Abj of thn 
■abjeoti ipeclAod 
in ibe Bcieiuw 
Eanunoiltoti oC 
the Science and 
Art Dfijartinent 
itTime Table, No- 
90). 

Engrliih, arjih- 
metio, alnsbm^ 
Boclid, I.-iT. 
Optional.— Anj S 
of following :— 

Mathematics. 

Mechnniea. 

Uechunicivldraw. 

inp, plane and 

aoiJfl ffpomctry. 



a) 



(non- 



Phjsira. 

Cheinl$tT7 
mciaJfl). 
ProTich^ ^5r Ger- 
man*. fT Latin ^ 

IL Compui^orjf.^ 

Aa aboTo. 
<^/ I'^miJ;— Ajubo ve» 
with JMfricuittirO 
irT«if<ad of Lntin. 

Ill* Enghih, arith- 
EDetic, practical 
coal mining 

IV, Bngliih, arith- 
metic and math«^ 
matdco, 1 aciencQ 
mbj«ct, Froncli* 
or Gremuui, or 

ETenmii^ ctihlbi* 
tlons, AHtbmotic, 
drawlnpf, gioQ. 
frapkjr or hiitorjr, 
ffranainar or I 
■cJenoe cub|«ot. 
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TABLE 6.— YM.XJB; Length of Tekubb of, avd Chaxaozbe of KxAwiTiTWi 



COUHTT 
BOBOUOH. 


Tenable at Secondary Schools. 


Tenable at Places of Higher UHHin 


Namber and 
Description of 
Rcholanhipt. 


Yearly Value. 


How long 
Tenable. 


Namber and 
DeMriptionof 
BxhimUoDs. 


Teariy 


tai? 


Birmingham. 


6 maintenance 
foholarships ten- 
able for first 2 
yean at Bridge 
Street or Warer- 
ley Boad Board 
School 


1 

101. 


2years 


able for seoood 
2 years at the 

municipal teoh- 
nical day school. 


W, 


im 


Brigfatoo 


(L) 2 ** Technical 
school Scholar- 
ships." 

(2.) 4 art scholar- 

(8w)^for oandi- 
dates intending 
to compete for 
Whitworth or 
natural sdenoe or 
medical scholar- 
ships. 


20/. 
101. 

w. 


Syears 

1st year 
lyear 


• • • . 






Bristol • 


(1.) SO junior 
scholarships for 
boys. 

(2.) S free scholar- 
ships at Bristol 
Grasmar School 

(3.) 6 junior 
scholarships for 


127. 

m, 

12/. 
127. 


8rd M 
Syears 

Syears 


S senior student- 
ships for men or 
women, tenable 
at University 
CoUege. 


607. 


tjm 




(4!)1 free student- 
ship at Bedland 
High School 

(6.) 12 senior 
■cholarstiips for 
boys. 

(6.)2fteestudent. 
ships at Bristol 
Grammar School 

(7.) 6 senior 
scholarships for 
girls. 

(8.) 1 free student- 
High School. 


Free tuition 

267. 

S07 
Free tuition 

167. 


Syears 

l8tand2nd 
years. 
Srdyear 
Syears 

Syears 










Free tuition 


Syears 








Burnley 


14 corporation 
scholarships. 


Free tuition. 
books and 

materials. 


lyear, 

renewable for 

2nd year 


1 corporation 
technical scholar- 
ship. 


007. 


Syean. 
reqoin 




^P^l APPENDIX. 

0LABSHIP8 JkSJ} Exhibitions awikrded hj — B. Oomtt Boeoughs. 



Coatlnti&tLott ClaMtM, 



nd 

nof 






How long 



fizAmmeri* 



For 



For 
EihibiticpQf. 



Bttb)ecti. 



FarSebolanbtpi* 



For IxhibttiouB, 






rieal 

Tuary 



hi ttX- 

for 



«elal 



I 



•at- 



PrM txiitioQ 

Bo, 

Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 

]>o. 
Do. 

Do« 



9i. 



fij6ttni»but 
rpqmlre 

Mhtintialir. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



1 je»r 
Do* 



1 jmr. but 

renewable 

for m tad 

year. 



Appointed by teohnioal 
■ebool committee. 



Appointed b7 scbool 
muiapeiDeiit comioittiie. 



Aiithmetic dimw^ 



04 AritbmeHc, 
ftlfebni« Buolidj 
physicii khiI tri- 
KonometT7j, ohem* 
iairT, or meohui* 

(t.) Deaiim. out- 
uha arftwiii^^ 
modt'llln|t. light 
And aliade. 

(3.) Candidates 
wiU be examined 

if 



Appointed bj technical 
inatruction committte. 



Headmuter of 

Biinil«T Gnim- 

marSchooL 



Owem College. 

Teachera of 
Btiraley po- 
pil teachers' 
centre. 



(1-4.) Far candi* 
datea fh^m ell^ i 
mentary achooli. 
Enjcltib and * 
arithmetipup to 
Staniimrd \ L 
Open floholarahipL 
Ditto, with UDf i 
of foltowin*:— 
Algrbra^Prezichp 
Buolid, Ow 
man* drawinff , 
(5-^) Compulsorv 
Engliah. artthme- 
tic, and nmtbe- 
. French 
German. 1 

fubjed, 

and drawinir. 
OpHomoL — A 
mooud modem 
lanfcuge and a 
teeopd aoiiBDOe* 



Enpfliflb and 

arithmetic, and 
either alfrebrm. 
masoetiam, or 
animal pbyno- 
lo«y» 



poaittoo. arith" 
metk^ algebr»j 
nbeobuical dnv- 

iaiT' 

(S,) Bwse with 
pbyaloa in addi- 
tion. 

(3.) Englijtfa. arith- 
metic guometry* 
and working 

dmwinics. 

(4J Model and 
freehand draw* 
ing. 

(5.) Fret^hand, 
likht and shade. 

(6.) No examinm' 
tion. 

(7J a of rollowimgj 
Chemiitryj mec- 
hanica. phyaio* 
logy* domf«tJc 
eoodomj, aritli* 
meClOjandmathe* 
maticB (glrhH' 
aHthmetic oolj). 

(&) Boys DL&y take 
S and girla 8 of 



■ubtects. 
(a) No Gxamina^ 
nation. 



Same m 
ihipa (5-8). 

{L-S.I BngUah and 
aritbmotic. 
Extra markiiare 
allowed to caudi* 
datea who have 
prevkmalij gain- 
od adett oe and 
art oertiftcatea. 



Chemihrryj 

banics, 

Bits, enfineerinr, 

ekxnentary a d 

higher mathe- 

matiea. 
BngHab, arflh- 

mettOtReoKraplj 

drawjof. 



i 
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TABLE 6.— Yaltte; Length of Tenttbe of, akd Ohabactegbi of XziiiQ 



Tenable at Secondary Schools. 



COUITTT 
BOBOVOH. 



Number and 
Description of 
Scholarships. 



Yearly Value. 



How long 
Tenable. 



Tenable at Places of HlglierEdBe 



Number and 
Description of 
Exhibitions. 



Yearly 
Yahw. 



Chester 
Exeter - 

lirerpool 



Manchester 



Newcnstle-on- 
Tyne. 



Plymouth 



Salford- 



Sottth Shields • 



Southampton 



Elementary sdenoe 
Bcholarshxps. 



107. 



Free tuition, 
with 121. for 
maintenance 
and half cost of 
books. 



21 science scholar- 
ships. 



6 organised 

science school 
scholarships. . 



5 scholarships 



(1.) 25 science 
scholarships. 

(2.) 25 art 
scholarships. 



807. 
257. 



Free tuition, and 
cost of books. 



Free tuition, 
books, and 
stationery. 



121 



107. lOt. 
97. 99, 



lyear 



S years, but 

require 

renewal 

annually. 



2 years 
Do. 



2 years 



lyca^ 
renewable 
for a 2nd 

year. 



1 year 



2 years 



20 major and minor 
exhibitions. 



I. Technical 
science exhibi- 
tions. 

II. Art exhibi- 
tions. 



According 
to • 



Free tuition. 

andaoi.lbr 

main teaaee^ 

boo^ kAc 

Free uitioD, 

a ndfior 



5 art exhibitions - 



I. 1 science exhi- 
bition. 

II. 1 engineering 
exhibition. 



iflr 

IS 

Si 

H 
It 



607. 



Free tuition, 
and cost 
of books. 



Free tuition 



>J« 



ijm 



107. 
107. 



'5 
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ScHOLABSHips Ain>. EXHIBITIONS awarded by — B. Cottntt Boroughs — continued. 



ible at Evening Technical Schools 
or Continuation Classes. 


Examiners. 


Subjects. 


iberand Y«irlv 


How long 
Tenable. 


For 
Scholarsh-ps. 


For 
Exhibitions. 


For Scholarships. 


ForExhibittons. 


- 


According to 
number of 


6 months 


Headmaster of technical 
school. 


Standard YL 






classes 


























. 




— 


_ 


Staff of Exeter 


* • • 


Science, art, com- 
mercial subjects. 










Technical 












and Univer- 




(No examination 
has yet been 










sity Exten- 




rt student- 


Free tuition 


2 years, but 


Liv er pool 


lion College. 
I. Liverpool 


(1.) General sub- 


held.) 

I. Enfflish. mathe- 
matics, me- 


^ 


and 3/. 


require 


Council of 


University 


jects, and special 




towards 


renewal 


Education. 


College. 


examinations in 


chanics, physics, 
chemistry, and 
applied m e- 




cost of 


annually. 




Science and 


arithmetic men- 




materials. 






Art Depart- 


suration, and 


>mmeroial 


Free tuition. 


lyear 




ment or City 
and Guilds 


drawing, Euclid, 


chanics with 


mtships. 


ands;. 






algebra or me- 


drawing, or» tech- 




towards 






Institute. 


chanics. 


nical subjects 




cost of 






II. Science and 




specified by 
Science and Art 




books. 






Art Depart- 




Technical 


Part pay- 
ment of fees 


lyear 




ment. 




Department or 


dtiona to 






1. Do. 




City and Gmlds 


1 appren- 


to advanced 

and honour 

classes. 






(^-4.) Special 
examiners. 




Institute. 
II. Scienoe and Art 


ihibikions 


Free tuition 


3 years, but 










nstnunen- 




require 








nsic. 




renewal 
annually. 








(1.) Science and 
Art Department 
2nd grade ex- 
amination. 

(2-4.) 


. 


lo;. 


2 years 


Persons of uni- 


.» 


English, mathe- 








versity status 




matics, science, 










or , having 




• drawixig. lan- 










special quali- 




guages. 










fications. 
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TABLE 7.— FuBTHSs Conditions of Tshubs of Scholabbhus 



Comrrr. 



CIam of Scholarship 
or Exhibition. 



Limit of Age 

tor 
Competition. 



P^rerioui PUoe of EdnistioiL 



BlDFOBO 

BnxB • 



Cambbidos 
CHxnra 

cumbsslutd 
Dbsbt - 

DSTOV - 
BUBHiJf 



HXBBfORD 

Hbstb 

KXVT 

Labcabtbb 
Lbicbstbb 



Pabts Of Kbb- 

TBYBir. 



Pabts 

LI5PBBT. 



Junior scholarBhipi 



Senior 



One senior scholarship 



Class (1) 

[A) 
[«) 



School scholarships 

Bigher 

School scholarships 

Junior scholarships 

Senior « 

School scholarships (1) - 

" 11} : 

Biglier scholarships (1) • 

: \i : 

Eyening scholarships (1* 

* » (»; 

Junior scholarships 
Senior „ 



Under 14 - 



11-lS 



14-17 



18 



Horticultural College 

scholarships. 
Eveuing class scholarships 

Science, art, music, and 

commercial. 
Agricultural scholarships 
Senior exhibitions • 
Junior „ . . 



Junior scholarships 

Senior „ 

Special „ 

Junior scholarships 

Agricultural scholarships 
County scholarships 



12-14 
OrerU 
» 16 
M 15 
» 18 
.. 22 

Under IS 

« 21 

Under IS 

10-lS 

Uhl8 

Under IS 

Oyer 10 
None 

Under 25 



Under 18 
Over 16 



11-14 
14-19. 
Under IS 

16-19 

16-25 

Over 15 
M 15 
lS-16 

11-13 
Over 17 

11-14 

14-18 
Under 21 

11-14 



Public elementary school ia 
county. 

Public elementary aohool in 
opubtyfor 2 yean preriooa. 
Candidates most have made 
90 per cent, of attendanoss 
and haye psMedStaadanl YL 



Public elementary achoo in 
county. 

" ■ ■ • . 

Public elementary aobool 

Public elementary school in 
•dministratiye ooonty far 2 
years. 

Secondary school in oonniy far 
2years. 

Elementary school 

Secondary school 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 



Evening continuation school 
,, technical class - 
Ditto . 

Public elementary school in 
county for 2 years. 

Standard YI. in elementary 
school. 

Half restricted to candidates 
from elementary schools. 



Regular students at a ooUege 
or institution «rhere county 
scholarships are held are not< 
eligible unless in their first 
term. 

Public elementary school for 
lyear. 



Mining classes 



Science and art class, or any 
school within county for 2 
years. 

Public elementary school in 
administrative county for 1 
year. 
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Apportionment between 
Boys and Girls. 



Income or Position 
dPftrents. 



Eesidence of Parents. 



Open to both 
Boys only 



Ditto < 



Boys 



Open - . - . 

Ditto • • '• • 

Ditto - • - • 

20 for boys, 90 for girls 

Women - . - • 

Ditto - 

2 ont of 10 restricted to girls • 



Determined by the existence 
or otherwise of girls' schools. 

At least 2 reserved for girls • 
Boys only 



Boys, 75 per cent.; girls, 26 
percent. 

Offered to schools 

Open . - . - 

Ditto - - - 

Ditto . . . - 

Ditto . . - - 

fAt discretion of local com- 

\ mittee. 

At discretion of county com- 
mittee. 



Two-thirds for boys. One* 
third for girls. 



5 restricted to girls 

Open 

Open 



Ditto- 
Ditto- 
Ditto. 



Boys only 

Ditto - 
Open 
Men only. 

Ditto- 



^r" 



tttto. 



Parents mnst be "deserv- 
ing." 



Under 4007. a year 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

In need of assistance 



In need of assistance 
Ditto 

Must need assistance 



Under 400f . a year 

Ditto 
Under 400f. a year 

Ditto 



Under 9001. a year - 
Must need asalstanoe 



Open. 



In county. 
Ditto. 



Psrents must be residents or 
occupiers of land in admini- 
stratiTc county. 

In county. 

In administratire county. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

In county. 

Ditto. 

In county. 

In administratiye county for 
2 years. 

Ditto. 



In county. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
In county at least 6 months. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
( In county, 
t Ditto. 

Ditto. 



In county for 6 months. 

In administratiTa county. 
Ditto. 

In administratiTe county for 

J year. 
Ditto. 
Oandidates must hare resided 

in administrative ooun^ flor 

6 months. 

In administratiTe county. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 



In administrative county for 
Da 
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TABLE 7.— FiniTHiat CojfDiTioirt of Tesctee of ScHOLAJtssira 



C^mftT. 



of Soholarihip 
or Exliibitioii. 



Limit of Akg 

for 
Competition. 



Previoui Plao« of Educaiioti. 



LoB90ir * 



MiDDLBflSX 



'NOR'rOLK 



KosTHJiCFroir • 






Notts 



80ltlEK4ST 



SOUTHAKPTOH 



Stavford 



Eajr 8irP7oix • 



SUHttST 



Wm Suiiix 



Junior schotiunhipa 

rtiterxneduit« Bchol&raliipi 
Damoitio eoonoin jr ncholar* 

•hipt. 
BomeKiio aoonomy tr^mr 

ing iicktctol •cholMthipi. 
£v«mDg fcrt schoIanhilJi - 
Aftisati Bcholar»liip 
Bchool of Art acboIjunluiM 



Junior achokmbipB 
Senior M 
Junior icholmnhiiw 
Inlermodiftte «, 
Beoior „ 



limior ■cholftrahjpa 



Junior tcholanbipa 

Junior toholanhipfl 

Intenufidiat^ •cholmrihips 
Senior lobolAnhJpi 



Under 13 

» 15 
15-1« 

to-ao. 

Under 18, 
« 1». 

« ii. 

11-18 

Under 14 
1&-18. 
Under 15 
OrerU 

U • 



AgTJ(!ii]tural schotarBhipa 

UtdefTfte - . - 

lit d«ipiM eitemioQ 
ind digree - 
STeBitis cliut eiiilbitiona 

Junior icbolarslLip* 



Under 14 



Under 13 



Under 14 
. 17 

11-13 



l3-£0 
Ifr-IT 
UndAT 14 



11-lfi 



14-tl 

17-fl 

13 - 

18 - 
lft-19 
12-11 



Public elt^entiirf tcbodi for 
e jiArf , and in StandARl Y, 

Must bAV« poued Standud V. 



Public elemontarj tcboot in 
MiminiatrfttiT<» oountj for 3 

£le*nent«rj Bobool in StAndurd 
VI. or TIL 



CiBdidatoi moil not _ 
ftttendied • weeoadmrj m^nooL 

Moat be in •KtondAooo mX i 
sooondMj lohooL 



Ptibllo etomootATir 
Standard TL 



Muit not liave attended « 
MOondarr nhooL 



Public fltomentaiy lehool la 
oountj for S yean. 

In tbe eountr • , . 

Ditto 
Ditto . • . . 

Publio eiem«ntu7 adlool to 
adminijtntivo oountj^ fbr 
3 ran, with m total of 1,080 
atteodBnoe*. 

Open to hold«n of junior 
floholanbipi. 

Anj teoondu? sohool in count; 

£]«inentar7 ■ehool In adtolni- 
■tTatiT« county for 1 yean, 
Gudidates fh>ni rural di«tiioli 
moft be Ln Standard Y., from 
urban diatricti in Standanl YI. 

lOTMtrlotad to candfdatef who 
liaTa atteodi»d a «eooDdAr7 
■chool approred by oommittet 
for 1 year preTioua. 



■ohool 



Public otomentarT 

SUndanl YL 
Eettriotad to lat 

•cbolara. 
PnbiLc ■aoondjuy teteool in 

county lor 3 jmn. 
Piiblio elsmeutary soliool (day 

or flv«ning). 

e re«tTieied to obildrQa tr^m 
rural pubJio el^meotary 
•c^kool* in adminisfcrativQ 
county; to children frocn 
urban public elementur 
•choolt in admini«tntlv« 
county; 3 to ckildmi from 
taoonoiTy or pHrata nehoohL 
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Apportionment between 
Boys and Girls. 



Income or Position 
of Parents. 



Residence of Parents. 



Two-thirds boys, one-third 
girls. 



Under IBOl, a year 

„ 400{.ayear 
M 1601. a year 



Boys only. 



None 



None» bat girls take needle- 
work initead of drawing. 

None, bat girls take needle- 
work instead of sdenoe. 



44 for boys, 10 for girls 



Under 20<K. a year 



Open 



Open. 



Halfreitrlot«dtoffirls 
10 to boys* 5 to girls 
Boysonly 



Boys only 



Ditto - 
Ditto 
Boysonly. 



Open, bat special subjects in 
examination for girls. 



Under 4001. a year 



Ditto - 
Boysonly 



* Farmers " 



Opeo 

Ditto 
Two 
Open 



for girls- 



Ditto 



In coanty. 

In ooanty for 8 years. 
In county 



In admiaistrntive coanty. 

In administratiTe county. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Oandidates must have been 
educated in tbe ooanty for 
at least one year, or their 
parents must haTe so resided 
for not less than 8 years. 



In coanty for 8 years. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

In eoonty for 8 years. 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 



In administratiTe ooanty. 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 

In administrative coanty for 
1 year. 

In administratiTe county. 

Ditto. 

In administratiTe county for 

Iast87ear8. 
In adomistratiTe ooanty. 
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TABLE 7. — FusxEEB Covditiosb of Tbkubb of ScHOLABaHm 



COUBTT. 



ClaM of Boliolanhip 
or Exhibition. 



Limit of AffB 

for 
Competitioii. 



Fkvrioiu Place of BdncAiioa 



Wabwick 

WsaTMOBBLAVD 

Wilts - 



Tobk,EastBid- 
nie. 



Touc North 
Eionro. 



EiDnre. 



Agrioaltnn] Mfaolanhipi 

Axrieoltoral nholanhipt- 
Jnnior ■cholMihipi 
Senior « 



U-19 



Over 18 



Pablio elementarr 
Standard YI. 



School icholanhipi 
OoUege M 



Local loholanhipi 

Boud^ - 
Special « 

County » 

Technical daj echoIarthiiM 

,, evening ezhiMtions 

"CiMiet A and B." and 

coal mining exhibition!. 



Under 16 - 



SO 



M 14 - 

: It : 

AandB.no 
limit^Cand 
D. 



Three reitricted to children 
who have attended a paUk 
elementaiy achool in Eart 
Biding for 8 yean. 

Stndeotain attendance at any 
college where ooimtjr aeholar^ 
ihipe are tenabK maj not 
compete unleai ihe^ are in 
thefrflnt' 



Under 15 - 



Over 16 



Pablio elementaiy eohobl lor 
pastSyean. 

Ditto • - • • 

Ditto - . . . 



CMididatee mnat not have 

" " "ai 



StudaidY. 

Students in attendance at a 
college where ooon^ aoholar* 
ships are tenable, may not 
compete unleas tney are in 
their first term. 
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Apportionment between 
Boys and Girls. 



Income or Position 
of Parents. 



Besidenoe of Parents. 



Boys only 

Open 
Boys only 
Open 



Parents most be farmers, 
tenants, or farming their 
own land up to 200 acres, 
or labourers. 



Open 



Ditto 



Open. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 



No apportionment, but girls 
take special subjects in ex- 
amination. 



In county. 

In county. 

In county. 

Candidates must have resided 
in county for 12 months 
previous. 

In administimtiTe county for 
2 years. 

Ditto. 



In administrative county 12 
months. 



88439. 



cc 
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Further Conditions of Tenure of Scholarships and 
Exhibitions awarded. B.— By County Boroughs. 



The conditions upon which scholarships are granted by county 
boroughs are the same as those in force for County Counol 
scholarships (see p. ). 

Only 15 out of the 61 county boroughs of England have as 
yet founded scholarships. These are Birmingham, Brighton, 
Bristol, Burnley, Chester, Exeter, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
castle, Plymouth, Oxford, Salford, South Shields, and South- 
ampton ; at Exeter, however, the scholarship regulations have 
not yet come into force, and at Brighton, though the regulations 
came into force this year, no scholarships have yet been awarded. 
The Oxford scholarships are of small value, and tenable only 
at University Extension lectures. Wigan has decided to devote 
the whole of the Exchequer contribution to the Wigan and 
District Mining Institute, and is therefore precluded from estab- 
lishing scholarships of its own. But in consideration of this 
agreement, the Lancashire County Council allows students from 
Wigan to compete for its scholarships on the same terms as 
residents in the administrative county. 

(a.) Limit of Age for Competition. 

For junior scholarships the extreme upper limit of age is 14, 
and the inferior limit 11 years. 

At Newcastle no liniit of age is fixed for students proceeding 
to Rutherford College, the only condition being that they must 
have reached the Sixth Standard of the Education Code. 

Senior scholars may be either boys and girls or adults. At 
Bristol, senior candidates must be under 16 at the time of the 
examination. At Burnley and Manchester scholarships to the 
Owens College cannot be competed for by persons under 16 
years of age, and at Newcastle scholars at the Durham College 
of Science must be at least fifteen and n half yeai-s of age. The 
age for students at the Hartley Institute, Southampton, formerly 
varied from 14 to 23, but the governors have recently decided 
not to admit any student under IG years of age. 

Technical day scholarships and evening studentships at 
Brighton are open to any persons over 14 years of age. 

The Technical and University Extension College of Exeter 
considers it undesirable tliat the college should enter into com- 
petition with other local institutions, and therefore declines to 
prepare students of school age for examinations such as the 
Oxford and Cambridge locals, or the London Matriculation. 
The minimum age for admission is therefore fixed at 18, with 
-exceptions in favour of, (1.) pupil-teachers and students from 
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^lemeptary echoola over 16 yean of ago who h^ive passed the 

Seventli StaiiflarJ ; (2,) stuclouts occupied in trade, &-€. during 
the day : (3.) students sent by otiier educational institutions to 
attend classes not provided by their own schemes ; and (4*) 
students of at least IG years of age a Imitted by special resolution 
of the committee* 



I 

I 



(k) Prcviaics Place of Education. 

Three out of the 15 County Boroughs which grant scholai*8hip3 
restrict them entii'ely to pupily of public elementary adiools. 

At Brighton, 85 out of ttie 181 "icioneo and Ai-t scholarHhijia 
offei^d are restincted to eandivlates who have left some public 
elernentaiy or higher grade school in the Uorough withiu 12 
montlis of the date of tlie scholar.Mhip exaudnatiou. No restric- 
tion is, however, placed on candidates for senior scbolartjhips. 

At Burnley, scholarships to be helil at the Grammar School 
and at the Mechanics' Institute evening clas.'^es are restricted to 
pupils of public elementary aclnx>ls, but no restriction is placed 
on scholarship:* to the Owens College. 

At Liverpool the same reservation is made with regard to 
elementary science scholarshipa ; the technical science scholar- 
ships (all except tliree) and tlie art acholarsliipa are open to all 
candidates, but art scholai'ships held at evening classes can only 
be competed for by students of some approved art clasa 

At Exeter, candidates must be either studeuta at the Technical 
College, or have been educated at a public elementary school 

At Bristol, 72 out of 90 junior scholai'ships for boys, and 9 
out of 15 for girls, are restricted to children from public 
■elementary schools. 

At Plymouth, 6 out of the 3G scholai'ships offered are similarly 
restricted. 

The returns from Manchester give no information as regartla 
the previous place of edocation, but the regulations require that 
the previous education of candidates shall be such as to enable 
them to enter for the various scholarship examinations. 

At Stockport, candidates must have reached Standard VL oE 
the Education Code, and at Southampton scholars entering tho 
Hartley Institute must pass the entrance examination satis- 
factorily. 

Newcastle and Salford make no regulations under this head. 



I 



(cJ) Apportianrtient between Boys and Girls, 

Brighton, Bristol, and Liverpool are the only Boroughs where 
the total number of scholarships offered is de&nitely apportioned 
between b^jys and girls. 

Forty-two out of the 85 Science and j\rt scholarships offered 
by the Brighton Town Council arc reserved for girls, and 42 for 
boys, while the single seholai-ship remaining is open to both. 

Bristol sets apart 90 junior and 30 senior scholarships for 
boys, and 15 of each class for girls, and at Liverpool two of the 
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elementary science scholarships are restricted to girls, while the 
rest are open to boys and girls alike. 

The scholarships given at Birmingham and South Shields are 
only open to boys, but in the remaining towns, viz., Burnley, 
Chester, Exeter, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, Salford, 
Southampton, and Stockport, boys and girls compete on equal 
terms. Scholarships tenable at the Manchester Grammar School 
can of course only be held by boys. 

(d) Income or Position in Life of Parents. 

Six out of the 1 5 Boroughs lay down no conditions as to the 
income or social position of the parents of scholars. 

At Chester and Newcastle parents must belong to the artisan 
dass. At Stockport, preference is given to the children of 
"poor" parents. Liverpool gives preference to the children of 
parents with less than 2501. a year, while at Manchester those 
candidates are preferred whose parents have an income of less 
than 400{. a year. At Brighton this is the maximum income 
allowed in the case of 11 of the scholarships offered, and at 
Exeter and Plymouth no scholarship is awarded to candidates 
whose parents possess an income above that figure. 

(e.) Residence of Parents. 

Birmingham is the only town which places no restriction on 
the place of residence of parents. 

In all other cases, residence within the Borough is insisted on. 
Partial exceptions may be noted at Stockport, where the children 
of residents in the neighbourhood are also eligible, and at 
Manchester, where parents may be either residents or rate- 
payers. 
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TABLE 8. — Second ABY Schools at which Counti Council and County 
BoBOUGH Scholarships were held on May let, 1894. 



County or Coanty 
Borough. 



Name cf School. 



Index No. of 
other Counties 

or Coanty 
Borouffha also 

sending 

Scholars to the 

School. 



Number of 
Scholarship- 
holders on 
Mi^ 1st, 1884. 



1. Bbdiobd 

2. BEmxs 



8. BntxnreHAx 



4. BBI8T0L 



5. BUEVUT 

6. CHBSHniB 



7. CHE8TBB 

8. CUMBBBLANU 



9. Debbtbhibb 



Bedford County School 

'Aspatria AgncnUmul College 
• iliirt. iw Gram mar Sclionl 
Xewbuiy Gmmsniar School - 
B«iullni!ir Grain mttr l!^clMxi]; 

„ Kmul Hick*!! School - 
WimCagn King AJfi^dV Sohool 
Windsor St, M»rk*s School - 



Bridgie Btre^'t Htwbpr Gimde St^hool 
W^VKtiey Rmul H^hcr Grade 
SchoQl. 



Bristot Gmmmar iehool 
Merchant Vefitttftni^ School 
Bedland Girls' High Sehool > 



Burnley GnuDmar School * 

Audlem GminniaT School - 
*Che9iter Tcchniail School 

„ Queen** School (Girls) 
Sniitsfom Grammar School 
•Livtirpool liistUutf - 
Lymm Gnuiimar School 
Hacclcjrflcld Gmtiimar School 

Girl*' Hijrh ^liool 

*3faiiphfHt6r Qrntooaar School 

Technicmi School 

Naniwich Gmmmar Scboot - 

North wieh Gitimumr School 

G\tW Ilipfh Schoiil 

Bandbach Giiiminsu- Scbcwl - 

Bt«lyl>ridgf> TechniCTl School 

•Stockport GrQxiiiiiinr Schonl - 

Tarvifi Gffinuiiar Schoivl 

Wallasey Oraixiiu^ School * 

Girls' Uiirh Ikhool 



Chester Technical School - 

AspRtria A^ieii'tiirtl Cullegu 
I Carlisle Grammar School 

Girls' High School - 
St. Bees Grammar School • 



8, 24, 85. 40. 44 



18,81 - 



44 



, 2, 24. 35, 40. 41 



2t 



No. not stated. 



20t 



17 
140 
12 



I78t 



lot 

1 
12 
1 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 
1 
7 
1 
4 
2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
S 
4 



84 



20 

2 
6 
1 
8 



I 



i .Aahhoam^ Grammar Bchiiol 
;"Ashby^Q la-Z >tich Schnol . 
.•Burlon-on-Tnttiit HSsb Ix^bool 
ChesLi-'rtl^ld fimmttnir Srbool 
I ^ QirW Hijrh SchOfll - ! 

' Ctoy <^'r"w* DrienJiiiJ'il H«>.-icEi(?u fck.'boDl ; 
' D^rby Orfmuiw^l Science School - ' 



12 



10 
2 
1 

12 
14 
40 
25 



* Outside the administrative county. t All boys ; and all from public elementary schools 

X 100 boys and 12 f^irls ; 7^ l>oys and 5 girls from public elementary schools. 
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County or Couoty 
Borough. 



10. DlTOir 



Tip Brsnj^tf 



12. EdSEX 



IS. GLorcESTEn 



Name of School. 



BrouJleld OmmtDiif Sohoo] . 
Hemnor T«:htiinil School - 
Mftn*fieM Gramnmr School - 

*NDtLin#h*m Boya' Hiifh School - 

^ HiKhttr Gw4ft School • 

Kew Milk Ofinuiijit?a Science School 

^atbeOidd m Mh Clmm School 
8lavelj GmzDzoar School 
lldttweli yi:«^mm- School - 
W\ rkjjw orth GuMnmar School 



Athbnrton Grammiir ISrhool 
Bidefofd (rraminiir School - 

E4lBC«<hi)1 OAh'^ (GirU) 
BuckUutl, west. County School 
C red! toil Grammar School • 
Ktnffsbriilgt! Qmmnmr School 
•PlTinotith Corporation Graaunar 

Shebhw Col1f.«g« 
l^irtoD. Nfrthp Middle School 
TiTertoti Middle School (Boyii) 
» " ^ " " i^^irla) 

Totaea Orammar School 



Index No. of I 
otherCouiities i 
or OoiiDtv 1 
Borooichs also 

SchS;™"othel^l*t-l«»*- 
SchooL 



Number of 
Scholarship* 
holden on 



I 



11 
tf 
S 

3 

I 

40 



^st 



I 



Barnard Castle, North 

C>ounty SchooL 

Biiihop Auckland^ 

Rrnnironi- SeliooL 

"Ik^fortl G mm mar Schuo! -. 

BttrhEigtuii Ornmnmr SdiE>ol 

,, Hi»^h Schwl for Girl* - 
HartlprHX>l Heiirv Smitb Schovl - 
*NewcM3tle Gnimumr SchcMii - 
t, Ikith Ijirii; Schonl 

AUiin's ETidowed School 
Stockton Hi^h School ( IIlivs) 
H (Girls) 



Eastern [ SO 4£ 



an 
29 



1^ 
1 

B 

4 
3 

3 
1 
t 



set 



1 

S3 
1« 

S 

IS 

1 

T 



91 § 



Chelmsford Grammar School - 15 

I Grays Thurrock, Palmer's School - 

Halstcd Gramnmr School 
. Saffron Waldeu Grammar School - 
Walt liani stow, Su* G. Monoux 

School. 
♦West Ham, Bonnell's Girls' High 

School. 
i Woodford Green, Bancroft School - 



; I 

•Bristol iierchant Venturers' School ' 4 32 
Cainpden Gmnimar Sch(X)l - - - ' 

I Stroud Marhnu School - . ; . 

Wollon under Edge Grammar School - 



4111 



No. not stated. 



29f 



* Outsi<le tUe adniifiifttnitivo county 

t ls<; and :.u hoys; aU from pijbiic ulenientftir .schools. 

c Zt " '■* • \f"""' = "^'^ eii*pt on^ from public fleiiu^iUjiry schools 

r 1 iV • ^^ ^^^ li^^^ '™^** PobJic elemynUry i*rhno]s 
-All io\ s ; iij.d all from pablic demcntao' achix>U 
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County or County 
BorouKh. 



Xame of School. 



14. Hesefosd- 



19. Hebts 



IG. Lbicbstxb 



17. Lincoln, Kb- 

STBYEN. 



18. LiNCOLir, LiVDSET 



Bromyard, Queen Elizabeth's 

School 
Lucton School - - • • 



I 



'Chelmsford Grammar School 
Hitchin Grammar School - 
St. Albans Grammar School • 
Stevenage Grammar School - 
Watford Endowed School (Boys) 
„ (Girls) 



Ashby-de-La-Zonch Grammar 
I School. 

(•Derby Hii^er Grade School 
I Hinckley Grammar School - 
'•Leicester Grammar School - 
LoughborouKh Grammar School - 
Market Bosworth Grammar School 
Quom Thos. Rawlins' School 



Corby Grammar School 
Grantham (?vammar School 

„ Science and Art Classes 
•Lincoln Continuation Day School 
,, Grammar School - 

C^hrist's Hospital Girls' 
School. 
•Nottinfcliam. People's Collefi^ Girls' 

Department. 
Sedffebrook Grammar School 
Sleaford Grammar School • 
Stamford Grammar Sch«K)l - 
Stamford High Schoul for Girls 



Index No. of 
other Counties 

or CJounty 
Boroughs also 

sending 
Scholars to the 

School. 



Number of 
Scholarship- 
holders on 
May 1st. 1894. 



12 



Alford. Queen Elizabeth's Grammar . 

School. 
Brigg Grammar School 
Clee, Humberstone's Poundation - 
Gainsborough, C^ueen Elizabeth's 

Grammar School. 
•Grimsby, Girls* Diocesan High 

School. 
: Homcastle Grammar School 
'•Hull Grammar School 
{•Lincoln Grammar School - - 17 

Christ's Hospital Girls' 17 
; School. I 

Lonth, King Edward VI. Grammar : - 

School. I 

SpiUby. King Edward VI. Gram- 
, mar School. 



2t 



18t 



15§ 



8 
1 
2 

10 

1 

1 



4011 



20f 



* Outride the adminibtrative county. 

t Both boys ; and both from public elementary schools. 

t 13 lK»y8, 6 girls : 9 boys and all the girls from public elementary schools. 

§ All boys ; and all from public elementary schools. 

II Hi. boys. 8 girls ; 26 boy>«, all girb from public elementary schools. 

^ 17 boys, 3 girls ; all from public elementary schools. 
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SECOKDABT EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



Counts or County 
Borough. 



Name of SchooL 



Index No. of 
other Counties 

or Coontr 
B<m>aghsauo 

sending 

Scholars to the 

SchooL 



Number of 

Scholanhip- 

holderson 

H«7l8t.l884, 



19. LnrsBPooL 



20. LOKDOV 



21. 1LLNCHB8T^B 



22, Middlesex 



Liverpool College (Boys) 
«. (Girls) 
H Institute - 



Battersea GnkinniAr School * 

„ Pi>IytiMtmio l>js,y School - 
Camberwell, WLLsiou's Gmtamw^ 

School. 
Camberwell, Slazy Datcbek»F Girls' 

SchooL 
Camden Towti Qirls' School - 
Catford Biidp;?^ St. Dunstsn's 

College. 
Clapton. Skinners' Company's 

School. 
ClerkenwelL St. Thomas's, Charter^ 

house. 
Dulwich, Alleyn's School - 

N M Girls' School 

Finsbury, Central Foundation 

SchooL 
Greenwich, Boan Boys' School 
M ,. Girls' School 

Hackney, Lady HoUes School for 

Girls 
Hi^tcbam, Aake'i Bn>*ii' BchoDl 
M ►• Glrla' School 

Hoxton, Aake's Boys' B€b<x>] 
Islington, Owen's Boys* School 
PI J, Girls* School 

•Kilbum and Brondisbary High 

School for Gtrla. 
Leicester ftqiwiJre, Ajichblshop T<ml- 

son'b ^hooL 
LevishAm, Crtlfe's GmmTnar School 
*, Girls' GmiiiniJir Sflnunl ^ 
MaryloLxnie. Philolcgin*! Srh™! - 
Mile End, Pieople's Piilftt'e Behotil - 
pDpljir, 0* Green 'a Utiya" 8thool 

Girls" School - 
It* Kf i]t Street, Polytechnic D*y 

School. 
St. George's -in -the -East, Baine's 

School. 
Southwark, St. Olave's Grammar 

SchooL 
Victoria Park, Parmit€r*8 Founda- 
tion School. 
Westminster United Schools 

Grey Coat School 
Whitechapel Foundation School • 



Manchester Grammar School 
„ Technical School 
„ School of Art - 



22 



6.44 
6.44 



Enticid Gr&mmar School 
HimtJW, John Ljon School - 
Kingston, Tiffin's Sn^hool - - 87 

London i Central FuundAtion School 20 

,* iKlin^timH Owen "a School - 

EcgBiJt St m-t . Polyt t'chni c " 28 

rt WcMtTii i ti 8ter Un it ed Sc hools 20 
ToU^nhani Granimaj' Sdioolt 



i 



4 
8 
18 



24t 



1 
8 

8 

10 

4 
7 

1 

5 



8 
U 

9 
6 
1 

4 

17 
1 
8 
8 
8 



176t 



6 
37 
10 



63§ 



SOU 



• Outside the administrative county. 

t 22 boys, 2 fdrls ; all from, public elementary schools. 

i: 118 boys, 57 frirls ; 112 boys and all girls from public elementary schools. 
! i®i J^^*' ^^ ^^^^ ' ^^ ^^y *^"^ tt/rirls from public elementary schools. 
I All Toys ; and all from public elementary schools. 



^^v ^^^^v 
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Index No. of 


^^1 


County or Cawnty 
Rormiffh, 


Naine of ScbooL 


othrr Counties 

or County 
Borouchs also 

setuung 
Scholmratolbfl 


Number of ^^^^| 
SchoUrship- ^^^H 
lioMers on ^^^H 






Kiy IsC, ISM. ^^H 






8dioo]. > 


^H 






- 


^^H 


34. NoBIOLE - * i*A9p«triii AicHctiltiirftl College 


Se, 8. 30, 40. 44 - 


^^H 


;*fii8bop Btorirord Nouoafiformuit 




^^H 




•Bowombe, AHah Built (Girli) 
iBnutrortt Tc«hnii3ftl Bchool ^ 


44 > * 


^^1 

^^^H 




Elmbam (kte) County School 




_^^^M 


^^^^^^^^^^F 




^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^H 


Hinghjim Endoved Scbool - 




^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


Holt Grammar School 




■^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


hjiui Onktmnar School 


" 


^^^^|! 


^^^^^^^^^1 


^ Girls' HiKhSthLX)! 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^B 


„ Tfohniail Schtxil 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


Lynn, Mr. Croad'a School • 
*mrwicb. King Edward VL Middle 

SehooL 
Norwich Higher Gmde School 




^^^H 


^^^^^H 




^^H 


^^^^^B 




^^^^m 


^^^^^^^^^^r 


Peiti broke House (OlrliJ - 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^L 


•Bbetfleld Tethnioal School . 


44 


^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^r 


Hnetttfihnm Gmoim»r School 




^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^P 


•St. Hellicrs. Jersey i'olleffo (Girls) - 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


Thetford Gmmmiir School - 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^B 


„ Dirb Graummr Bcbool 
Viiiibam, N. fas ton Onuamiir 




^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^H 






^^^^^^^^^H 


School. 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


Wubech GmmmBT School • 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


, Mre LcwU' Qirl»' School - 




^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^H 


W jmondbam Gimmiiiiu* School 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


Comtoeirial Sobool - 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^B^ 


^Yarmouth Gramnmr School • 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^r 


„ TheCollego 




^^^1 


V S& KOITHAMFXOK - 


SutberUind House (Girls) 
•Bedford Modem Schcwl (Girla) - 




^^^1 


^^^ 


^^^1 




,. Hi^hSdioo! (Girls) 


, 


^^H 


^^_ 


*BirminKbaa^, Kin^ EdwiiPil'B High 

Bchmil (GirlJi). 
Brock ley, Magdalen ColJ(>«o School 
DftTCntry Grammttr Schocd - 


35 


^^H 


^^^1 




^^^1 


^^^^^B 




^^^H 


^^^^^^B 






^^H 


^^^^^^ 


•Ham|wfc«id, 8.. GirU' Hi^h School - 




^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


♦ttail.Hyiiicrs'ColleK^ 
•LeoflsGirl»' HiKhHdiool - 
•Nortbttinpton Grammar School 


49 


^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^L 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 




^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


,. Cleved un Oii In' School 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


*Nottinf^hi]n Girk' High School 


87 


^^^^M 


^^^^^^^^^V 


OimdJo Schwl . 




^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^H 


p, Lai ton School 




^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^ 


•Oxford Girli" Hi^-h School - 


m 


^^^1 


^^^^^^^^^B 


„ Mi^cdnl^n Colleee School 
•au«i5ly. St. Marv's GiH»' School . 




l^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 




^^^H 


^^^^^^^^V 


•Staiu lord iris" 11 i gh Sc hcxi 1 


17 


^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


^ Gmiiiinjir SehcjHi*! - 


17 


^^H 


^^^^^^^^^B 


Towoeater Grainiiaar S^^hool - 




^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H 


•Uckflfjlci Omionmr School - 




^^H 


H £6^ NoETHincBifaiitt} 


WellitigboH-mgh Giummar School • 
Alnwick Grommur School . 




^^H 


^^1 


^^H 


^H 


•Baniartl Cattle, N.B. County 


llp42 - 


^^H 


^B 


ScbooL 






^B 


Bei'wick Grammar SchocI . 


- • * 


^^H 


^H 


•Gatesbi^ad Higher Grade School - 


- 


^^H 


■ 


Morp<*tb Grammar School - 


- 


^^H 


H • Otitside the admiiii-HtmLive county. 


^^m 


^ 4 9 boys, 5 ifirls ; all Irora public elcmontary schoola. 


^^^^^H 


^^^^^H i 70 boyt, 3:« irirlH ; 02 buys and U E^irb from fmbUo elementftry sdi 


^^^H 


^^^^^^H 1 <H boya, 90 girh ; 38 boyt ivnd 19 girls (roni imblic elemcntArv •tc 


^^^H 
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SECONDABY EDUCATION COMmSSION BEPORT : 



County or County 
Boronghfl. 



Name of School. 



Index No. of 
other Oountiei 

or County 
Boroughs tdao 



Scholars to the 
SchooL 



Number of 
Scholarship^ 

holders on 
MayUt,18M. 



, YOBK, NOBTH 

BiDnre, 



48.TOBK. 

BiDxve. 



Bast 



i4. WS8T BiDive 



Barnard Castle North Eastern 

County School. 
Kirkleatham, Sir Wm. Turner's 

School. 
Middlesborough High School 
Scarborough, St. Minns' school • 
Soorton Ghnammar School 



*ifull« Hymer*s CoUege 

M Central Higher Grade School 
Pockltogton Grammar School 
•York, High School for Girls. - 



Aspatria Agricultural CoUege 
Barnsley, Archbishop Uolgate's 

School. 
Batley Grammar School 
Bingley Grammar School - 
'Bradford Grammar School • 
M Girls' Grammar School 
„ Technical School - 
Buml^ Grammar School - 
Dewsbury, Wheelwright School 

(Boys). 
Dewsbury, Wheelwright School 

Oirls). 
I^ncaster Grammar School • 
Drax Grammar School 
Gig^leswick Grammar School 
*Halifax, Hoath Grammar School • 
Higher Grade Board School 
Hipperholme Grammar School 
•Huddereneld Technical School 
Hull, Higher Grade Board School • 
Ilklev Grammar School 
Keignley, Trade and Grammar 

School. 
Keighley, Girls' Grammar School 
Knarcsborough. King James' Gram< 

mar School. 
•Leeds Boys' Modem School - 
„ Girls' Modem School - 

Church Middle Class Schof.l 
„ Higher Grade Board School 
^Manchester Grammar School 
Technical School 
Ossett Grammar School 
Peiiistone Grammar School 
Pontctract, King's School 
Rastrick Grammar School 
Ripon Giitmmar School 
Rotherhjim Grammar School 
•Sheflield Tcclitiical School - 
„ 3Iifl(ll« ("lass School 
Girls' High School 
Shipley. Salt Schools ■ 
Skipton Ctramniar School 

„ Girls' High School 
Tadcaster Grammar School 
Thornton Grammar School 
Wakefield Grammar School 

„ Girli' High School 
•York, Archbishop Holgate's School 



11,26 



2.8,84,35,40 



24 



43 



24 



No. not 



Total in counties 

Total in county boroughs 

Total in England 



set 



2 
26 

48 

21 
11 

S 
29 

1 
85 



IS 
8 
1 
9 

14 
4 

30 
1 
4 

37 

9 
5 

15 
5 
8 
62 
6 
i 
1 
1 

12 

2 

5 

11 

20 

14 

2 

26 

10 

1 

3 

1 

26 
IS 
1 



553§ 



2.023 



401 



2.424 



• Outside the administrative county, 
t 32 boy8,4 ^irls; all from puhlic eJ<mentary schools, 
i 8 boys, 5 girls; all from public eleujentary schools. 
§ 4G7 l>oy9, S6 g\T\s •, «A\ iTQm v\3^A\e tVvm^utary schoos. 
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Table 9. — ^TJnivbbsities, TlNrvEBSiTT Colleges, and Ihstittttions of similar 
rank for Woxen tt hich Oouirrr Goxtncil and Couhtt Bobough Scholar- 
ships were held on May 1st, 1894. 



Place and Name of Inititution. 


County or County Borough 


Number of such 

Scholars on May Ut, 

189«. 


1. Aberystwyth. University CoUege of 


Staffordshire ... 
York. East Biding - 
H West .. 


2") 
2 -0 


2. BiW>r. University College of North 


Cheshire- ... 


6 


8. BirmiuKham, Mason College - 


Salop - - - . 
Staflbrdshire - 


i}» 


4. Bristol, University CoUege 


Bristol .... 


4 


S. Cambridge University - 


Leicestershire • 

Parte of Kesteven 

Norfolk .... 

Northampton - 

Staffordshire • 

York, West Biding - 


4^ 

1 

1" 

1 


e. Owdiff. University College of South 
Wales and Monmouth. 


Wilts - - - . 


1 


7. Dundee, University College 


York, West Bidiug - 


1 


8. Egham, Holloway CoUege 


Norfolk .... 
Surrey .... 


1}" 


9. Hampstead, Westfleld College - 


York. East Biding . 
,. West Biding . 


1}« 


10. Leeds. Yorkshire CoUege - 


Staffordshire - 

York. East Biding . 
„ West Biding - 
.. North Biding . 


n 

1 
1 

87 

8j 


^4A 


U. Liverpool. University CoUege - 


Liverpool 


6 


LOKDOK. 






12. King's College . . - - 


l?SS^ ■ : : : 

York. West Biding . 


4^ 

1 6 
iJ 


18. London University 

14 Manchester. Owens CoUege 


., North .. 
Burnley .... 
Cheshire. 

NorfoUt .... 
Manchester 
Staffordshire . 
York. West Biding - 

.. North M . . 


1 

V\ 

2 

1 

11 
2 

4 
2j 


28 


16. Newcastle Durham CoUege of Science 


Cumberland 

Durham • • • . 
Parte of Kesteven 
Northumberland 
Oxfordshire ... 
Salop .... 
Somerset 
South Shields . 
: York. North Biding - 


*1 
5 

1 
68 

1 

1 

1 
18 

1- 


•88 


le, Nottingham, University CoUege 


1 Parte of Kesteven 
1 Norfolk .... 
Notte .... 


|}" 
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yECONDAKY EDUCATION OOMMISSION BEPORT: 



Plioo tnd Name of Inititutioii. 



Couuty or Connfjr Borough 'sdv^^^nlfajlit 
I 1804. 



Bending Scholars. 



17. Oxford Univertlty 

„ Extension Leetnras 

18. SbefBeld, Firth College - 



Parts o( Kesteren 

Northants 

StaffordshivB - 

Wilts 

York. West Biding - 

Oxford - 

NotU - 

Yorlt, West Biding - 

Total in counties 

Total in county boroughs 

Total in England • 



J}« 



197 

89 



NoTB.'ln addition to the shore, 108 Scholarships, awarded by County Councils and 33 by 
County Boroughs were held at institutions which, though not Univc-rttities orUnivendty CollfgWk 
., . « . ,_ - ^.^ . , ,._. ffjjgg^ nj^ included in the totab given in 



were described as places of higher education. 
Tables. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS, &c. 



TABLE 10. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION BEPORT : 



Place and Name of Institution. 



17. Oxford University 

„ Extension Lectnres 

18. Sheffield. Firth College - 



Couuty or County Borongh '■ j5^i^?S5mm21 iwt 
B^ndinaSchoUi^ Scho'w^MaylH, 



sending Scholars. 



- Parts ol Kestevon 
. Northants 

Staffordshire - 
Wilts - 
I York, West Riding 

- Oxford . 

- NotU - 
York« West Riding 



Total in counties 

Total in county boroughs 

Total in England • 



J}« 



197 
80 



2S6 



Note.— In addition to the above, 108 Scholarships, avardfd by County Councils and 32 by 
County Boroughs were held at institutions which, though not Universities or University College^ 
were described as places of higher education. These are included in the totals given m 
Table 5. 
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OCCUPATIOXS OF PARENTS, &c. 
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gECONDAHT EDUCATION 001UII88ION BEPOBT : 

OoouPATion of Pixsini of— B. Covm 





PaUio 
•eiTioe. 


Prota- 
ffkmftl. 


Bohool 


Kann- 

Kanft. 

gwi. 






Comity Borough. 


TeMsh. 
en. 


TmwOr 
ton. 


Afmta. 


Gtorka. 


ante. "^ 










Bristol • . 

Vuohetter. • 
BiOftnd . 


1 
6 

8 

8 


1 
IS 

4 

8 


8 

S 


9 
8 
8 


6 
8 


4 


8 

8 

1 


4 


14 
U 

8 




Total . 


U 


80 


6 


19 


9 


4 


18 


1 
4 89 





Burnley - - No informatioii. 

Chester - • * If ecfasnlek" 

Liverpool - - Indnstrisl oIssms. 

Newcastle - Bo. do. 

Plymoath - • Artiani and ihopkeepert. 

floath Shields No informatloii. 

Stockport • - Chiefly middle dasMSf few artisans. 
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BOBOVeH SCEOLABSHIP HOLDBBS. 





Agri. 
cul- 
tanl 


Arti. 

and 
Bail- 

Ser- 
▼anta. 


Miners. 


Domes- 
tic 8er. 
▼anta. 


Labour- 
ers. 


ttisoel- 
laneous. 


Total 


Bemarks. 




2 


3 
88 

9 
8 
5 


— 


8 

1 


2 

1 


1 
8 


6 
95 

86 

6 
20 


Theae figures refer onlj to scholar- 
ships held at the MeichaBt 
Yenturexs' CoUego. 




S 


8 


- 


4 


8 


9 


180 
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420 SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT 



Constitution of Technical Instruction Committees. 



A. — In County Councils, 

The Technical Instruction Committees appointed by county 
councils consist in the great majority of cases entirely of members 
of the County Council. 

The only counties which co-opt other members are Devon, 
Essex, Gloucester, London, Somerset, Wilts, and the West Ridii^ 
of York. The Comity Councils of Northumberland and 
Nottingham have not co-opted members on their own body, 
hut have appointed sub-committees consisting largely of co-optdi 
memhors to Jissist in carrying out the technical instruction 
schemes. 

The additional members are chosen for the sake of their 
special knowledge and ex))erience in educational matters, and 
have also, as a rule, some representative capacity. 

The county of Devon has chosen H.M, late Chief Inspector of 
Schools to serv^e on the Technical Instruction Committee, 

The Essex Committee inchides live co-opted members, one of 
whoui represents the City and Guilds Institute. 

The Somei-^t Coimty Education Cummittee consists of 15 
members of the county council, eight co-opted members, and one 
representative of each urban sanitary authority that raises a rate 
of at lea^t Jr?. in the £ for purposes of technical instraction. 
The present co-opted members include H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Schools, the Vicar of Wookey, who is also chairman of the 
school boaixl, the Diocesan Inspector of Schools, two university 
graduates wlio have both tilled the post of local secretary to the 
Oxford University Extension, and are at present members of the 
Taunton School of Art Committee, together with three ladies, 
two of whom have been members of the school board for many 
years. 

The Technical Instruction Committee of Wilts includes 10 
co-opted members, two of whom are women. The extra members 
are chosen for their knowledge of educational questions, and sito^ 
as a rule, either town councillors or members of some other 
public lx)dy. Five out of the 30 members of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the West Riding are chosen from 
outside the county couucilj and include H,M. Inspector of Schools ; 
a member of the Royal Commission on Technical Education ; 
and the President of the West Riding Chatnlx^r of Agriculture. 

The Technical Education Board of the county of London 
consists of 3o inembei*s, 20 of whom are members of the council, 
while 15 are co-opted members. Of these two are the nominees 
of the County Council, three represent the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, two the London Parochial Charities, one is a 
member of the Headmatiterii' ilssociittion, and one of the National 



I 
I 

I 



4 
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Union of Teachers, three represent the London School Board, 
and three the London Trades Council. Only one of these 15 
members is a woman. 

The five sub-committees appointed to assist the County 
Council of Northumberland are constituted as follows: — (1) 
Agricultural Committee, five councillors, and three co-opted 
members ; (2) Mining Committee, four coimcillors and four co- 
opted members ; (3) Engineering and Shipbuilding Committee, 
three of each ; (4) General Industries Committee, five councillors 
■laid two co-opted members ; (5) Domestic Economy Committee, 
two councillors and five ladies. The co-opted members incluide 
xepresentatives of the Durham College of Science, the North-east 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, the North of 
England Institute of Mining Engineers. In Nottingham there 
are sub-committees for agriculture and mining ; the former 
includes representatives of the County Agricultural Society, and 
six farmers, the latter includes an Inspector of Mines and a 
miners' agent. 
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SECOKDABY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



Constitution of Technical Instruction 
Committees. 



B, — In County Boroughs. 

From 14 towTis, viz,, Bradford, Chester, Derby, Gateshead, 
Gloucester, Ipswich, Leeds, Leicesterj Lincoln, Oldham, Preston, 
Reading, Worcester, and Yarmouth, no iiiformatioD has been 
received under this head. 

In 4 towDB, Bradford, Dudley, Hastings, and Middlesborough, 
no such coimiiittees have been appointed, and where the C(»- 
poratioB makes grants to any schools, or institutions, either 
exerciaea no control over the manner in which these grants an 
expended, or stipulates that a certain number of scnolarshipe 
shall be ofiered for public competition, or that representatives 
shall be appointed by the Corporation to assist in administering 
the grants. 

At West Ham the constitution of the Technical Instruction 
Committee is not yet decided, and no information has been 
received from Halifax beyond the fact that a technical instruction 
committee exists apart from the Town Council Out of the 41 
county boroughs which remain 12 have appointed their technical 
instruction committees entirely from the members of the town 
council, while 2D have admitted non -members. As a rule the 
non- members are in the minority, but at Croydon, the .numbers 
are equal, wliilst at Bath, Blackburn, Coventry, and Northampton 
the proportion of non-members is considerably larger than the 
proportion of membei^. 

At Bath. Hull, and Norwich some members of the committee 
are women, 

Non- members are appointed either on the ground of special 
educational experience, or as representing local industries, and 
educational institutions. Twelve committees include repre- 
sentatives of the school board, while local industries are 
represented on 1 9 committees. 

Industrial interests are represented in various ways : by the 
appointment of large employers of labour, as at Bath, Birken- 
head, Bolton, Barrow, Bootle, Sunderland, and Wigan ; by the 
appointment of members of joint associations of employei^s and 
employed, such as the ti'ades councils ; or by the appointment 
of direct representatives of labour, as at Birkenhead and Hull - 
in the last-mentioned town the non-membeis, who represent the 
chief local industries, must be drawn in equal numbers from the 
class of employers and employed. Special provision for the 
rej)rcaentafcion of the artisan class is also made at Birmingham, 
Barrow-in-Fumess, and "West BromwiclL — 
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In several towns, the Local Taxation Act grant at the disposal 
of the corporation, has been entirely expended in the mainten- 
ance of an existing technical school^ or in the direct supply of 
new schools. In this case, the committee of management 
consists largely of members of the institutions in question, as 
at Burnley, Halifax and Stockport. Apart from this, however, 
Secondary Education seems to be somewhat meagrely represented 
on the committees, Liverpool and Bury being the only towns 
where direct provision is made for the representation of 
secondary schools. At Bath, however, the Teachers* Guild, 
which consists mainly of teachers in secondary schools, has a 
special representative. 

University Colleges are, so far as appears from the returns 
received, represented in the case of Birmingham and Liverpool 
only. 

At Oxford, the co-opted members are all graduates, and include 
the Master of University College and the Secretary of the Oxford 
Delegacy. 



The following Tables, pp. 424-33, present a summary staten ent 
of certain particulars with regard to endowed and proprietary 
secondary schools in seven selected counties. For detailed 
information with regard to each school, see Vol. IX., pp. 223- 
373. 
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Summary Table II. 

AeES of Scholars in Endowed and Proprietary Secondary Schools in 
Selected Couvties. 





UndefS. 


Sand 

under 

11. 


la and 
under 

14. 


Hand 

tmder 

16. 


16 and 

upwards. 


TotaJ. 


B«DFORP. 

Endowed - 
Ftopnetary - | 


9 


356 

15 


378 
B2 


m 

51 


303 

15 


t,4d8 
U3 


Total - 


9 


371 


uo 


m 


ais 


1,611 


Por*«€ntiif* 


'56 


2a*03 


1 25-45 


SI via 


19-74 


100 


S. Girls; 

Endowed - 
Proprietary 


2 


161 


156 


194 


1 
175 ' 


63B 


Total - 


2 


ll^l 


156 


194 


175 


638 


Per-c«nlag« 


■3U 


23^40 


22-67 


!i8-20 


25-43 


100 


B, Boys ittfl Girls; ToiftI 


II 


Bm 


566 


697 


493 


2,299 


Pei>ceutag« 


-48 


23-14 


34 6i 


30 89 


£1^44 


100 


1. B5Ti: 

En^towtid - 
PropHetarj 


n 


255 
44 


3T4 

86 


378 
135 


52 


1,204 
317 


Totnl - 


a 


299 


460 


6U 


241 1 


1,521 


Per*oentafe 


bn 


19^66 


ao 24 


33*73 


15-84 ; 


100 


% Girli; 

Endiiwcd - 


03 


IIV 

7S 


no 

7« 


167 

104 


68 

m 1 


527 
372 


Total - 


117 


197 


ise 


271 


128 


^99 


Per* rentage 


U'Q% 


Si'QI 


3069 


SO- 14 


14*24 


100 


~S. Boya and GirlK: Total 


125 


490 


646 


T34 


3A9 


!^,420 


Pfr-cent^gc - 


B<1S 

1 


ftO-SO 


26*70 


32-39 


15-24 

1 


iCO 
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Under 8 


8 and 

under 

12. 


12 and 

under 

14. 


14 and 

under 

16. 


16 and 
upwards, 


Total 


Lancaster. 

Endowed - 
Proprietary - 


14 
15 


580 
409 


960 
677 


1,156 
722 


691 
177 


8,851 
2,000 


Total - 


29 


989 


1,687 


1,878 


868 


5,351 


Per-centage 


•54 


17-55 


80-60 


85*09 


16-22 


100 


f . GirlB : 

Endowed - 
Proprietary - - 


29 
134 


164 
342 


216 
808 


246 
441 


165 

281 


820 
1,511 


Totol - 


163 


506 


579 


687 


396 


2,331 


Per centage 


7 


21-70 


24-88 


29-47 


17- 




8. Boys and Girls: Total 


192 


1,445 


2^16 


2,565 


1,264 


7,682 


Per-centage 


2-50 


18-81 


28-84 


83-38 


16-47 


100 


NORFOLIC 

1. Boys : 
liidowed 
Proprietary 


15 


266 


264 


267 


73 


885 


ToUl - 


15 


266 


264 


267 


78 


885 


Per-centage 


1-7 


30- 


29-83 


30-17 


8-3 




2. Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 


60 


10 1 

47 ; 


21 
73 


16 
74 


4 
47 ! 


571 
301 


Total - 


60 


57 


94 


90 


51 j 352 


Per-centage 


17-04 


16-20 


26-70 


25-57 


14-49 ; 100 


3. Boys and Giris : Total 


75 


323 


358 


357 


124 1 1,287 


Per-centage 


6-06 


26-11 


28-94 


28-87 


10 02 1 100 

1 

1 


Surrey. 

1. Boys : 

Endowed - 
Proprietary - 


7 
1 


442 ; 

82 1 

1 


752 
32 

784 


1,086 
20 


463 1 2,750 

10 1 95 


Total - 


8 


m| 


1,106 


473 ! 2,845 


P(!r-centage 


•28 


16-66 


27-56 


38-88 


16-62 ' 100 

1 


2. Giris : 

Endowed - 
Proprietary 


19 
99 


70 ' 
288 


79 
339 


69 
345 


i 
18 1 255 

287 ' 1,353 

1 


Total 


118 
7-34 


353 1 


418 
26 


414 


305 1 1,608 


Per-centage 


21-95 1 


25-75 


18-96 1 100 


8. Boys and Girla : Total 


126 


827 ■ 


1,202 


1,520 


7/0 
17-47 


4,453 


Per-centage - J 


2-83 


18-57 


27 00 


34-13 


100 
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[JnderS. 


8 and 

under 

IS. 


12 and 

under 

14. 


14 and 

under 

16. 


16 and 
upwards. 


Total. 


Wabwick. 

1. BoTt: 

&dowed - 
Proprietary - 


9 


501 ' 1,007 967 
17 j 20 19 


589 

11 


8,028 
67 


Total - 


9 


518 


1,027 ; 986 


550 


8,090 


Per-centage 


•30 


16-76 38-24 


81-90 ] 17-80 1 100 


2. Girls : 

Endowed - 
Proprietary - 


20 
88 


227 ; 426 
122 ' 121 


445 
124 


143 

88 


1,261 
493 


Total - 


68 


849 1 547 


569 


231 


1,754 


Per-centage 


8-30 


19 90 ' 8119 1 32-44 


1817 


100 


8. Boys and Girls : Total 


67 


867 1,574 


1,555 i 781 


4,844 


Per-centage 


1-88 


17-90 3i-50 


82-10 1 16-12 

1 


100 


YoBK, West Biding. 

1. Boys : 

Endowed - 
Proprietary - 


48 

18 


872 
177 


1,199 
268 


1,289 
881 


470 
103 


8,878 
897 


Total - 


61 


1,049 


1,467 


1,620 


578 


4,770 


Per-centage 


1-28 


2200 


80-75 1 88-96 


12-01 


' 100 


2. Girls : 

Endowed - 
Proprietory - 


112 
89 


260 
231 


338 
227 


1 

867 
269 


191 
161 


1,263 
977 


Totol - 


j 201 


491 


560 


686 352 i 2,240 


Per-centage 


8-97 


21-92 


25-00 


28-40 


15-71 i 100 


8. Boys and Girls: Total 
Per-centage 


262 


1,540 


2,027 


2,256 


925 ! 7,010 


3-74 

i 


21-97 1 28-92 

I 


82 18 


13- 19 100 



SUMMABT. 



Bedford 


11 


532 


566 


697 


493 


2,299 


Deron - - - 


125 


496 


646 


784 : 


369 


2,420 


Lancaster 


192 


1,445 


2,216 


2,565 


1.264 


7,682 


Norfolk 


75 


828 


858 


857 


124 


1.237 


Surrey - 


126 


827 


1,202 


1,520 


778 


4,458 


Warwick 


67 


867 


1,574 


1,555 


781 


4,844 


York, West Riding - 


262 


1,540 


2.027 


2,256 


925 


7,010 


Total • 


858 


6,030 


8,589 


. 9,784 


4,784 


29,945 


Per-centage 


2-87 


20-14 


28-€8 


82-51 


15-80 


100 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT: 



Summary Table III. 

NincBEB of Day Scholars in Seco^barv Schools in each of the Selected 
Counties in whiih Meau Fees (exoluBivo of Extras) were between 
the underline ntioBod limitB (1893). 





Under 


dl arad 
under 


6/, and 
under 


9i. and 
under 


12/.ajid 

under 

15f. 


15f . 
and up- 

t 


Total 


BeB9. 

<1.) Boys I 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 


52 


— 


546 


591 


— 


— 


ns» 


Total 


52 


- 


546 


521 


— 


— '1,189 


(S.) Gifli t 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 


— 


lU 




,„_ 


424 


1 
_ 57S 


Total 


— 


154 


— 


— 


424 


— 1 576 


.(3.) BoyB and Oirii ; 
I'roprietary - 


52 


154 


546 


591 


424 


— \hrG7 


Total 


52 


154 


546 


5tl 


4S4 


— IJCT 


Per-c^Dtage - 


2-&4 


8*71 


B0*9Q 


33-45 


24-00 


— \ 100 


Devoit. 

(1.) Boys ; 

Kndowcd 
Proprietary - 


— 


-138 


134 
10 


D3 


93 


101 

no 


SS2 
120 


Total 


— 


43S 


144 


.3 

. 

»3 


93 


211 1 979 


(20 Girli : 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 


. 


349 


23 


166 
190 


52 


514 

35» 


Total 


— 


MB 


23 


93 


356 


52 j P7i 


(f?,) Uoyfi and Gifli* : 
Eudowcd 
Prtiprielary - 


— 


7S6 


134 
33 


93 
93 


259 
190 


101 J, 373 
162 1 Al^ 

1 


Totiil 




78fl 


m 


lea 


449 


263 ^J,ti:il 


Per-centage - 





43 -45 


9^02 


10 05 


24 26 


14-21 hhj 


LlNCASTZB. 

<1 > Boja : 

Kodowed 
Proprietary - , 


67 


2lg 
74 


i,06e 

1,518 


426 
241 


1,163 


2^ , 


2,945 

2,0|i9 


Total 


£7 


292 


2,5B4 


607 


Kim 


256 1 


5,034 
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' — 


Under 
BL 


3/. and 

tinder 
6L 


«U. and 

iindier 

9L 


9/, and 

onder 

12/, 


l2Latkd 

tmder 

15/. 


15/. and 
wards. 


Total 


hA^CMSTMM—COat 

CS.) Girii : 

EndowcNi 
ProprieUry - 


84 


^ 


198 
7S2 


252 


641 

858 


^ 


739 
1|426 


Total 


84 


— 


980 


252 


999 


— 


2.165 


Ct.i Bmri and Girls ^ 
Sndowed 

Proprietary - 


67 
$4 


218 

74 


1,264 
2,^50 


493 


1,809 
358 


256 


8,T84 
8,515 


Tut$l 


151 


232 


e,614 


919 


2,617 


256 


7.299 


Per-centage - 


a -07 


4*(H) 


4a 14 


12-60 


29*08 


3-51 


100 


Endowtd 
ProprietKry - 


115 


58 


484 


87 


45 


43 


782 


Total - 


115 


58 


434 


87 


45 


48 


732 


(3.) Girlfi : 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 





41 


116 


— 


180 


"" 


41 
296 


Total 


— ' 


41 


U6 


— 


ISO 


— 


887 


C3.) Bojs ajid Girls : 
Endowed 
Proprietary - 


115 


9d 


434 
116 


37 


45 

180 


48 


778 
296 


Total 


U5 


99 


550 


37 


225 


43 


1,069 


FtiH3«iitage - 


lfl'76 


9 26 


51-45 


8 46 


21 05 


4-0. 


100 


Endowed 
Proprietaiy - 


— 


409 


348 

44 


171 


465 
80 


17 


1,410 

74 


Total - 


— 


409 


392 


171 


495 


17 


1.484 


(20 Gitlfli 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 


— 


S82 
@0 


5B 


274 


917 


— 


282 
1,829 


Total ' 


— 


362 


^8 


274 


917 


— 


1,611 


(80 Boys md Girls : 
Endowed 
Proprietary - 


^^ 


6S1 

m 


848 
102 


171 
274 


465 

947 


17 


1,693 
1,408 


Total - 


_ 


771 


450 


445 


1,412 


17 


a,095 


Pet^ctntago 


— 


24*91 


14*54 


14-38 


45*62 


■55 


xoa 
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SECOMDABT EDUCATION OOUMISSION BEPOST : 



— 


Under 
8/. 


8/. and 

under 

6/. 


6/. and 

under 

9/. 


9/. and 

under 

12/. 


12/. and 

under 

15/. 


15/. and 
wards. 


Total. 


Wabwick. 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 


256 


1,095 192 


270 


470 


29 
33 


2,812 
88 


Total - 


256 


1,095 1 192 


270 


470 


62 


2,845 


(2.) Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 


1 
810 1 190 


258 


812 


170 


1,258 
482 


Toftal - 


256 


810 1 190 


258 


812 


170 


1,740 


(8.) Boys and Girls: 
^dowed 
Proprietary - 


1,905 382 


528 


470 
812 


29 
208 


8,570 
515 


Total . 


256 


1,905 882 


528 


782 


282 


4,085 


Per-centagc - 


6-27 


46*68 j 9-85 


12-93 


19-14 5-68 

I 


100 


ToBX, Wbst Biding. 

l^dowed 
Proprietary - 


281 


857 
459 


607 


847 
26 


575 
85 


29 
18 


3,199 
588 


Total - 


281 


1,316 


607 


873 


663 


47 


3,787 


(2.) Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary - 


15 


164 
294 


498 
87 


154 
104 


328 
346 


141 


1,159 
972 


Total - 


15 


458 


585 I 258 


674 


141 


2,131 


(3.) Boys and Girls: 
Endowed 
Proprietary - 


296 


1 

1,021 1,105 
753 87 


1,001 
130 


906 
431 


29 
159 


4,358 
1,560 


Total - 


296 1 1,774 


1,192 


1,131 


1,387 


188 


5,918 


Pcr-centage - 


5-00 


29-98 


20-14 


19-11 


22-59 


3-18 


100 


Summabt: 

Beds 

Devon - 

Lancaster - 

Norfolk- 

Surrey 

Warwick 

York, West Riding 


52 

151 
115 

256 
296 


154 

786 

292 

99 

771 

1,905 

1,774 


546 
167 

3,514 
550 
450 
382 

1,192 


591 
186 
919 
37 
445 
528 
1,131 


424 

449 
2,167 

225 
1,412 

782 
1,337 


263 
256 
43 
17 
232 
188 


1,767 
1,851 
7,299 
1,069 
3,095 
4,085 
5,818 


Total - 
Per-centage - 


870 
3-47 


5,781 


6,801 


3,837 


6,796 


999 


25,084 


23-05 


27-11 


15-30 


27 09 


3-98 


100 
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SiTXMART Table IY. 

Pbopobtion of Pupils in Segondabt Schools in Selbcted CoiTNTiifi 
in 1894 who had been admitted from Public Elbmentabt Schools. 



. — 


Number 

of FupUs in 

Seboots. 


Nouilier 

admitted 

from Public 

BlemeotarT 

Schools, 


Per-centag« 
of Total. 


BimroBD. 

Proprietary 


1,498 
113 


in 

4 


1 

814 

3*54 


Tol^ 


i,eii 


126 


7-82 


(20 Girli : 

Endowed 
Plropnetuy 


688 


27 


3^92 


Total 


GSB 


27 


8-93 


(8.) Boyi md GitUli Total - 


2,299 


153 


6*67 


(10 Boji r 


1^04 
817 


US 
74 


12 29 
22-42 


Total 


1,531 


ass 


14*59 


(2,) Girls : 

Endowed ^ ► ^ 
Proprietaiy - * , 


537 
878 


88 
23 


7-21 

fl'J8 


Total • • 


899 


61 


6*78 


(a.) Bojn &Dd Gbli : Total - 


2,430 


283 


11*69 


Endowed - - - - 
Proprietary - - 


8^61 

2,000 


1,157 

1,095 


84 '52 

54*75 


Total- 


5,rJ5l 


3,252 


42*08 


(20 Girls : 

Endowed- - - - 
Proprietaiy - - 


1^11 


968 


18-29 

17-40 


Total 


2,331 


413 


17^71 


(8,) Boy«andGir!a:: Tot^ - 


7.S52 


2,665 


34 /O 
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SECOXDART EDUCATION COMHISSION BEPOBT; 





Knmbet of 
Pnpils in 
Schools, 


Kumber 

admitted froni 

PubUc 

Elementary 

SehooU. 


of Total. 


Endowed 
Ppoprietftiy 


835 


las 


13 78 


Total - 


Em 


122 


13 78 


(i.) Girls I 

Endowed , - - - 


&1 

301 


13 
12 


25 00 
3 -Bft 


Total - , - - 


S5S 


25 


710 


(a.) Bojn and Gbrli t Total - 


1,237 


UT 


14-30 


(L> Boya : 

Endowed . * * 
Ptoprietary 


SJ50 
»5 


335 

15 


1218 
15^ 78 


ToiaJ' - ^ - 


2^45 


350 


12 30 


(20 Girtt ^ 

Endowed - • - , 
Ffoprietaiy . ^ - 


155 
1.353 


71 
SO 


2B*00 

1-48 


Total - ^ - - 


1,603 


91 


5-66 


(aO Bojt atid GirlB : Total - 


4,453 


44 1 


9-90 


Was WICK. 

Endowed . - - 
Proprietary - - - * 


3,023 
67 


833 


29 '20 


Total- 


3,000 


883 


28*58 


(2.) Girle: 

Endowed - - - - 
Propriotary 


13,61 
493 


459 


36 40 


Total ^ . . - 


1,754 


459 


33 '40 


(8.) Boysiind Girli: Total - 


4,B44 


1,342 


27-70 


YoHK, West Kcdixq. 

CD Boys : 

Endowed _ - _ 
PnoprietaTy - ^ ^ - 


S,R7S 
S97 


1,703 
£13 


43*97 

23-74 


Total , - 


4,770 


1,91S 


40*16 
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Namber of 

Pupils in 

School. 


Number 

admitted from 

PubUc 

Elementary 

SchooL 


Per-centAge 
of Total. 


York, Wsst Bidixtg — cont, 

(2.) Girls : 

Endowed . - - - 
Proprietary - - - 


1,263 
890 


349 
117 


27-64 
13-14 


Total - - . - 


2,153 


466 


21-64 


(8.) Boys and Girls : Total - 


6,923 


2,382 


34-40 


Total in selected Counties : 
Endowed - - - - 
Proprietary - - - - 


21,449 
8,409 


5,577 
1,836 


26-00 
21-83 


Total - - - . 


29,858 


7,413 


24-82 



■ 88429. 
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SECOKDAEY EDUCATION COMMISSION EEPORT : 



Tables showing Amount and Distribution of Funds 
available for Secondary Education. 



Of the following tables, those marked C. and D. respectively 
require some explanation : — 

Table C. is intended to show the amounts actually appro- 
piiatedin 1893-94 to Secondary Educaiion (including technical 
instruction) in all the counties and county boroughs, whether 
these funds arise from endowments. Science and Art grants, local 
taxation grants where appropriated, or rates where actually 
levied. The amount of lo<il endowment shown in ihe second 
column of this table is the estimated gi'oss yearly income applied 
or applicable to Secondary Education, excluding endowments 
for elementary education of a yearly value under 1002., and also 
excluding certain modern endowments, and certain non-local 
schools. The last two columns of the table show the great 
inequalities in the distribution (a) of endowments, (6) of total 
sources of income. 

Table D, is intended to show the total amounts that would be 
available for Secondary Education in each county and county 
borough, if all the educational endowments legeJlj applicable 
were actually applied to such education, if the whole of the Local 
Taxation Act grants were appropriated, and if the penny rate 
now leviable under the Technical Instruction Act was actually 
levied everywhere. 



TABLE A. 
DioTBiBUTioN of SCIENCE AND Abt Grants foF ScHOOLS and Clabses. 



«"«'-"• p«;:£lL. 


Total Grant. 


Graotper 
1.000. 


Administrative counties 

County boroughs - • - - 

London .... 


15.684^1 
7^14,565 
4,232.118 


42,218 
78^4 
23.342 


e s. d, 

2 14 

10 14 

6 10 


Eni^Iand (exclusive of Monmouthshire) 


27,231.074 


143,860 


6 6 
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TABLE B. 

Distribution of Science and Abt Grants in Three Selected Towns. 



PlMe. 


CluB of Institution. 


Grant. 


Total 


BSADVOXD 


•Technical CoUege • 


B 9, d. 

1,806 10 


t 9. d. 




•Bradford Grammar School 


816 1 






Other secondary schools (4) 


800 4 






Mechanics' institutes (2) • 


262 7 






Board schools (10) - 


681 1 


8.426 8 


LSBDS 


Higher grade board school (1) 


8.477 18 




Board schools (14) - 


418 7 






Voluntary public elementaiy 

school (1). 
Mechanics'^institute (1) 


24 9 
1.727 8 






Mechanics' institutes, Ac. (8) 


102 18 






Yorkshire Ladies' Council • 


116 6 






Other schools or classes (8) - 


181 12 


6,907 8 


JfAVCHBBTIB - 

• 


Whitworth Institute, technical 

school (1). 
Manchester Grammar School (1) • 


1A21 16 
681 6 




Higher Grade Board schools (8) - 


8,104 17 






Other Board schools (14) 


672 6 






Voluntary public elementary 

schools (2). 
PupU teachers' centre. (Boby) (1) 


47 19 






214 6 






Other schools and classes (4) 


747 8 


tfiSS, 12 






Total - 




16,013 8 



(Organised science schools.) 
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TABLE 0. 

Distribution of Endowicknts nnder Ebtdowbd Schools Acts, Scddtcb axd 
Abt OfUimi, and appropriated Local Taxation Act Gaabts.i . . . 

(1.) Ancimtt Counties, e^^^ludithg Couniy BonmghM. 



c^QAlr* 


ISS!" 


Inoomi 
of 

menu 
ittolnilea 


ludAn 


Local 

Aoi 
Grants. 


Id, 


AlDOVlOl 
1 of AfDOODt 

iBniiowol Total 

Total. ment p^rl/m 

peruOOti fif FofHi^ 

^f i^opi^ ifttiSr 

1 Uti0Q. 


Etedfonl - 


n»,7a4 


tAl43 


47» 


4610 


M 


£ 


04^ 


2 


Bt^TfeAbltQ 


178,109 


3^309 


isa 


a,488 


- 


W«i 


IS'S 


90^6 


Buckinglum 


ISAJSA 


l^m 


417 


l,77» 


- 


3^751 


S'S 


»1 


Cumbridg^ - 


inajm 


2.133 


471 


iJOT 


- 


S^ 


13-3 


le^tf 


eiiMtor ' 


^344 


4,003 


ijifia 


lifilO 


SJWO 


SM«7 


7'fl 


4S-7 


Comivmll 


3£wn 


u» 


urn 


Bjm 


- j 


9sm 


4-7 


S8'7 


Oiimberltud 


soiUt4i 


3,416 


1,014 


cm 


- 


10.W8 


IS'8 


41-0 


Derby ^ * - 


4m,3e& 


7.K7D 


1J16 


9JBSI 


- 


18J46 


17*§ 


4t^t 


Devon 


mjta^ 


BSI& 


Ulflfi 


tlj44 


- 


19390 


16 


49-7 


DorMt 


i&wnr 


3^ 


4^ 


B^NFl 


- 


lO^t 


«0'0 


Wl 


Bttrhui 


mMi 


fljao 


%4m 


134S3 


- 1 


£1,791 


8-6 1 


^'t 


Kaiox 


fi794SS 


8,411 


\m ! 


17,478 


- 


87^ 


14-5 


lff'« 


Glou<SMt<r * 


SSMSS 


9JffiS7 


»ss 


6,300 


- 


17,t7S 


26^S 


41^6 


HftDla 


iOS^ffll 


4;538 


1,0*1 


SJOO 


- 


R87B 


0-3 


2»'i 


HeiTfpnl - - 


I16,IM0 


6^27 


169 


B.fl2« 


- 


SJ^t 


37 ^« 


71-7 


Heiia 


^4^530 


4^4 


sia 


ojas 


- 


11.901 


20-4 


fiEB 


Hunta - ' - 


ujm 


e^ 


^ 


l.l»8 


- , 


a-ou 


17-0 


fi4'7 


Kent 


7ujm 


1^.803 


2,133 


S.%74a 


«7fi 


38.4ST 


16^3 


50f 


Lancaster - 


lJfi8J73 


13.207 


5;U0 


41,056 


- 


5©,6CI3 


7-5 


337 


Leicester' • 


S00.4tSS 


7,(K»8 


S79 


4,ne 


- 


12.035 


38-0 


00-tt 


Ijneoln - 


SW»4S7 


13.47a 


7fll 


ihm 


133 


26m 


38'ft 


M'6 


lliddlefliJi * - 


50t»,OH 


a^i 


1,4SS 


7,41 i 


- 


15,381* 


n- 


17-5 


Norfolk - 


317.»83 


3,74a 


436 


e,£84 


- 


i%m 


iri 


4ai 


Northnidptoa 


S38.48« 


4,4«> 


064 


6,383 


— 


ihm 


is-7 


4S^a 


Northumberland - 


31^.730 


2.iiflfl 


81D 


7M5 


- 


lum 


8-3 


a47 


Nottiiiffham - 


S31JMG 


7,m 


$75 


S.7m 


- 


isjm 


aaa 


ai'7 


Oifopd 


US,*4S 


7.383 


^ 


4.1334 


937 


13,300 


ai 


81'& 


RutliiiMi - - - 


20jam 


i.esT 


Itt 


900 


- 


tm 


»3^f 


10§^6 


Smlop 


, a36J3B 


7,410 


=^ 


^.m 


_ 


147S& 


31-4 


ai'4 


BoincnMit 


. 386.960 


5.20Q 


644 


IV^ 


* 


la^ 


ia*7 


48^1 


Stafford - 


iis.2&a 


S.703 


'X^m 


vm 


1.144 


£G»30S 


10 « 


M-i 


Sidlolk 


304.430 


7.&7a 


m> 


0,267 


- 


14^S 


3»'3 


47-7 


Siunmr - - • 


4183M 


3,310 


ijm 


IS.630 


^ 


msos 


8*0 


48'£ 



* The flgnres is this column represent the estimated amoant applicable to education, and do 
not include the non-educational portions of "miied" endowments. The Roby Bietiim it 
a return of endowments known to be subject to the Endowed Schools Acts made to the Hoote 
of Commons in 1892 and corrected uo to the Slst December 1893. 
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AdminiatratiTe 
County. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Income 

of 
Endow- 
ments 
included 
inBoby 
Return. 


Science 
and Art 
Grants. 

(1892^.) 


Local 
Taxation 

Act 
Grants. 
(1803^) 


Id. 
Bate. 


TotaL 


Amount 

of Amount 
Bndow- of Total 

mont perpUMO 
per 1.000 of Popu- 
ofPopu- lation. 

lation. 


Sussex- 
Warwick 

Westmoreland - 
Wiltshiw - - 
Worcester - 
Yorkshire • 


380,883 
307,193 
66.088 
264,997 
296,661 
1.777,923 


1,299 
9473 
34H)4 
4,388 
12.126 
28,332 


£ 

387 

683 
436 

1,184 
938 

6,090 


£ 

8,663 

9,106 
1,700 
9.784 
8,270 
39.161 


£ 


£ 
10,339 

18.961 

6.040 

16.366 

21.834 

73.683 


£ 
8*4 

29-6 

69-1 

16-6 

40*8 

16-9 


£ 
16-4 

61*5 

91-4 

67-9 

71-8 

41-8 


Total - 
London 


16,684,361 
4,232,118 


261,240 
260,171 


42,197 
23,331 


388,313 
67.000 


6,044 


697.794 
340.602 


16-7 
61-6 


44-5 

80-5 



(2.) County Boroughs. 



CountT 
Borougn. 



Popula- 
tion. 



Income 

of 
Endow- 
ments 
included 
inBoby 
Return. 



Science 
and Art 

Grants. 
(1892-8.) 



Appro- 
priated 
Local 
Taxation 

Act 
Grants. 
(1893-4.) 



Id. 
Rate. 



Total. 



Amount 

of 
Endow- 
ment 
per 1,000 
of Popu- 
lation. 



Aziouiit 

of 
Total' 
p<>rl.00« 
of Popu- 
lation. 



Berki: 
Reading - 

Chethire: 
Birkenhead 

Chester - 

Stockport • 

2)erbv: 
Derby 

Devon: 
Beronport - 

Exeter 

Plymouth 

Durham: 
Gateshead - 

South Shields 

Sunderland 

Essex: 
West Ham • 

Ol<mee9ter: 
Bristol • 

Qlonoeater 





£ 


60.064 


1.645 


99,857 


— 


37.106 


1.316 


70.263 


461 


94.146 


94 


64393 


— 


37.404 


3.237 


82.248 


2,621 


86,692 


9 


78,391 


- 


131.016 


6,621 


120^903 


230 


221,678 


19341 


89.444 


2.405 



£ 
347 



489 
466 



2,010 

740 
318 



1,133 
1,190 
1,735 



2,001 
906 



£ 

746 

2,280 

760 

1,130 

1,850 

924 
1,078 
1,538 

906 
1.100 
2,024 

4,973 
893 



£ 

2.638 

2.769 
2.682 
2.246 

3,954 

1.073 
4333 
6,144 

2.047 
2.290 
9.280 

5.203 

27385 
4^83 



£ 
25-7 



35*6 
6-4 



1-0 



87-6 
32*0 



0-1 



42-1 



1-1 



89-4 
64-0 



£ 
44*9 

27*7 
68*4 
32*1 

42-1 

30*4 
125*2 
62*7 

23*8 
29*4 
70*8 

25*4 

188*4 
109-8 
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Cnunty 






ieiIa- 



IiijOQm« 

of 
Endow- 

included 
m Eob^ 
latum. 



Sconce 
and Art 



Appro- 
jimted 

AjC( 



JUants: 
•Portsmouth 

Southampton 

KetU: 

Canterbury 

Lancaster: 
Barrow 

Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bootle - 
Burnley 
Bury 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Oldham 
Preston • 
Rochdale • 
8t. Helen's 
Salford 
Witran - 

Leicester : 
Leicester - 

Linc(tln : 
Grimsby • 

Lincoln 

Kvrfolk : 
Norwich - 

Great YarJiouth 

Northampton : 
Northampton • 

Northuinberland : 
Newcastle 

Sottinghatn : 
Nottingham 

Oxford : 
Oxford - 

Somerset : 
Bath 





£ 


159,201 


202 


08(825 


593 


23,062 


2,168 


51.712 


_ 


120,064 


594 


115.002 


688 


49.217 


— 


87.016 


262 


67.212 


1.104 


617,980 


860 


606.368 


8.677 


131.468 


2,839 


^07.673 


61 


71.401 


183 


71.288 


817 


198.139 


— 


66.013 


257 



174.624 

61.934 
41.491 

100,970 
40.334 

61.012 

186.300 

21W77 

46.742 

51,844 



6.454 

7 
3.846 

4,139 
1.900 

1,541 

1,753 

5,123 

193 

2.214 



1.018 
725 

294 

764 

488 

1,887 



807 

8.008 

6/»0 

1,048 

487 

701 

207 

622 

276 

2,478 

164 
777 

2,023 
257 

287 

3.371 

3,006 

318 

226 



£ 

8A18 
1.4S8 

827 

1A66 
1.980 
2.006 
2.052 
1.360 
1.200 
16.480 
13.999 
2,848 

1.306 
1,371 
3,889 



300 
600 



1,400 

388 



413 



3372 



4,110 



1.406 



1.460 



Id. 

B«t«, 



TolttL 



Amount 

of 
Endo^ 

EBRnt 



Amfiont 

or 



perWOoJfpJif 
SfPopu *f?^- 
latum* 



£ 


£ 


— 


4w88S 


— 


2,801 


- 


2.784 


— 


1.929 


1,806 


4,812 


- 


4,081 


- 


2,280 


- 


2,675 


- 


2,611 


- 


19,888 


- 


29466 


- 


5.780 


- 


548 


264 


2.454 


— 


2,395 



— 4611 

— 1362 

— 10.930 

I 

471 

6.223 

7.662 
2345 

2,241 

8,996 

16,089 

1,916 

8300 



3350 



1-8 
90 



94*0 



4*9 
5-8 

2-0 
19*4 

0-7 
17-0 
17-8 

0*2 

2-6 
11*5 

4-7 

36*9 

•1 
93*8 

41-0 
40*0 

26-8 



23*9 



4*2 



4S'8 

121*0 

87*8 
40*0 
85*5 
46*8 
flB-6 
45*8 
88*1 
57*5 
48*7 
5*1 
4*8 
83-7 
22*8 
24*8 

62*5 

5*8 
127-4 

74-9 
58*1 

36*7 

46*4 

75-2 

41*7 



42*6 75*0 



Ac*t ^G^l^lS^^S^^^^r^ "^^ ^^"K ^«* b«" received. 
Act lit ant appropriated by them cannot be stated at pr?sent; 



the amount of the Local Taxation 
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County 
Bovongn* 


^^ 


Income 

of 
Endow- 
ments 
included 
inBoby 
Return. 


Science 
sndArt 
Grants. 
(1892^) 


Local 
Taxation 

Act 
Grants. 
(1898-1.) 


Id, 
Bate. 


TotaL 


of 
Endow- 
ment 
perl.000 
ofPopu- 
Ution. 


Amount 
of 
Total 
perl,000 
ofPopu- 
latiom 


Hanley 


64,946 


£ 


£ 

876 


£ 
908 


£ 

260 


£ 

1328 


£ 


£ 

27*8 


Walsall - 


71.789 


1.701 


1397 


901 


- 


8.699 


28*6 


51*4 


WeitBromwioh 


6IM74 


- 


629 


978 


- 


1307 


- 


27*2 


Wolverhampton 


Sifie^ 


14»0 


768 


400 


- 


2.408 


16*1 


29*0 


Ipswich - 


67.860 


2.024 


411 


^29 


— 


8364 


36-5 


69*0 


Croydon • 


102.086 


8.978 


491 


1300 


— 


6369 


38-6 


60*0 


Brighton - 


116378 


268 


1.972 


3.162 


_» 


6.402 


2-3 


46*6 


Hastings- 




2.759 


265 


1366 


- 


4370 


53-1 


87*9 


Warwick : 
Birminf^iam 


478A13 


87.188 


6.472 


9300 





62.110 


77'7 


109*0 


Coventry - 


62,724 


4.296 


940 


806 


656 


6397 


81-1 


127*0 


WoretHer: 
Dudley - 


46.740 


2.221 


286 


800 





8367 


46*3 


78*0 


Worcester - 


4«.e08 


1.802 


271 


916 


666 


8368 


41-9 


86*1 


Tor Mire: 
Biadford- 


216,881 


1.662 


8.486 


6,100 





10318 


7-8 


47*2 


Halifai • - 


80^82 


2.766 


1.702 


1.466 


- 


6384 


80*6 




Huddenfleld - 


06,420 


410 


969 


1,898 


- 


8367 


4-8 


84- 


Hull - 


20(M>44 


1.764 


8364 


8.088 


- 


8461 


8*8 


40*7 


teeds- - - 


867.606 


6A96 


6.997 


6.046 


- 


17339 


14-1 


46*8 


Hiddlesboroagh 


76,682 


- 


1368 


406 


- 


1.766 


- 


23*2 


Sheffield - 


92i248 


1.849 


2326 


6.181 


1467 


10.673 


4*2 


32*6 


York - - - 


e7,004 


2.672 


661 


1.014 


- 


4337 


88*4 


68*8 


Total - - 


741W66 


166386 


78343 


148328 


8366 


886,106 


21*9 


68*8 
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TABiiB D. 
(1.) CpufUies, 

DUTBIBVTICN of EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS, SciSNCE AND AbT Q&ABTS, 

and Local Taxation Act Grants, available for Education. 



Administrative 
County. 



Poimla- 
latiou. 



Educa- 
I tional 
'Endow- 1 
Iments.*. 



Bedford 
Berks • 
Bucks • 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall • 
Cumberland 
Derby • 
Devon - 
Dorset - 
Durham - 
Essfx 

• Gloucester ■ 
Hants - 
Hereford - 
Herts 

Huntingdon 
Kent 

Lancaster - 
Leicester • 
Lincoln 
Middlesex 
Norfolk . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford - 
Rutland 
Salop 

Somerset - 
Stafford - 



1 


1 


100,704 


16351 


176,109 


5,043 


185.284 


8,430 


185322 


6302 


536.644 


8363 


322.671 


2306 


266.540 


4,631 


426.728 


10.463 


455353 


11318 


194317 


6380 


721,461 


9.013 


679355 


13,096 


384.552 


14,118 


465321 


6.830 


115,940 


7.471 


224350 


6387 


54369 


1,924 


785,644 


17,541 


1,768.278 


20316 


200,468 


10326 


380.487 


18.089 


560312 


9,539 


317,983 


6.501 


238.496 


9,053 


819.730 


4.192 


281.946 


9.377 


146.4-19 


9,641 


20,059 


2314 


236,339 


9,128 


386,866 


7.585 


818,290 


10,904 



Scieno) 
and Art 
Grants 
(1892-3). 


Local 
Taxation 

Act 
Grants 
available 
(1803-4). 


Id, 
Bate. 


Total. 


Amoimt 
of Endow- 

menta 

per 1.000 

ofPoimla- 

tion. 


Amount 
of Total 
perl300 


479 


£ 

4,615 


£ 
8,446 


£ 

24301 


£ 

121-4 


£ 
154-6 


228 


6.4S0 


4.487 


15,187 


28-6 


86-3 


417 


6.687 


4,410 


18.044 


18-6 


76-4 


471 


5.780 


4302 


16354 


20-0 


890 


1.982 


14310 


12,482 


37377 


16-6 


eo-4 


1.097 


6.660 


6300 


15.768 


6-8 


48-8 


1.014 


6.126 


6340 


18,710 


17-3 


70-1 


1316 


0.661 


8.441 


20.861 


84-6 


70-0 


1.196 


11368 


10,478 


84,750 


24-6 


76-4 


495 


6.568 


4,868 


17341 


27-8 


88*4 


2,468 


13,177 


^12311 


37,160 


12-5 


51-5 


l,6<i3 


17,401 


11382 


43.482 


22-6 


751 


932 


12.632 


8.584 


36366 


36*6 


04-2 


1,041 


11,239 


9.535 


28,645 


14-7 


58-8 


169 


6.163 


3,692 


16,495 


64-4 


142*2 


519 


6.806 


5,446 


19.758 


31-1 


87-8 


22 


2356 


1,608 


5,610 


350 


102-0 


2,153 


23.773 


18,026 


61,493 


22-3 


78-2 


5.840 


41,092 


88.103 


106,450 


11*8 


50-6 


279 


4.148 


5386 


20.030 


51-1 


100-1 


781 


11.694 


12,546 


43,110 


47*6 


113-5 


1,429 


22,114 


13,252 


46.834 


17-0 


82-7 


436 


9.285 


8.832 


25,054 


20-4 


78-8 


6<U 


7,126 


6,058 


22,901 


37-0 


96-2 


819 


7,743 


7327 


20381 


13- 1 


63-4 


375 


5,794 


5,610 


21,150 


40'4 


91-2 


845 


4.(>10 


3,844 


17.970 


66-5 


123-9 


10 


748 


798 


3370 


110*2 


1S4-3 


385 


6327 


6315 


23365 


38-7 


98-5 


544 


12.770 


10,484 


31388 


10-6 


83-7 


2384 


17,161 


14.698 


44,887 


13-8 


54-8 



• The figures in this column include those in column 3 of Table C, with the addition of the 
other endowments applicable to education contained in the Parliamentarj* Digest of Endowed 
Charities (Lord Bobert Montagu's Betum). 
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^nsi;^ 


■'•ssr 


EduoaP 
tional 
Endow- 
ments. 


Sciepoe 
and Art 
Grattte 

(18W^). 


Tiocal 
Taxation 

Aoi 
Grants 
aVaSable 
(1893^). 


Id. 
Bate. 


Total* 


Amount 
of Endow- 
ments 

of Popula- 
tion. 


Amount 
of Total 

of Popnla* 
tion. 


SuffoUc - - 
Surrey - 
Sussex - - 
Warwick - 
Westmoreland - 
Wiltshire - - 
Worcester 
Torksliire - 


304.480 
418366 
380.883 
807,193 
63.098 
264,997 
296,661 
1.777.923 


11.886 
6,126 
3,777 

19.198 
6,497 
6.080 

15.773 

40.802 


£ 
298 

1.033 
387 
683 
436 

1.184 
938. 

6,090 


£ 
6.185 

15,647 

10.628 

9.106 

1,736 

9,796 

•8,279 

41,296 


£ 

6,489 

11317 
9.996 
7.063 
2.324 
6,070 
6.108 

41.965 


£ 
24^262 

33.623 

24.687 

36,039 

9,992 

23.129 

31.098 

189.162 


£ 
37-1 

12-2 

9-9 

62*6 

83-3 

22*9 

531 

28*0 


£ 

79*8 

82*1 

64*8 
120-6 
161*4 

87*9 
104*2 

78*2 


Total 
London - 


15.684.361 393»389 

4,232.118 27e,«l7. 

1 


42.197 423,060 
23.331 172.758 


362.061 
168.540 


1.220.717 
630,656 


261 
65*1 


77*2 
114*4 



(2.) Oounty Boroughs, 

Distribution of EKBOwitJSKTs and Gbants as above, with Addition of 
Amount available nnder Technical Instbuction Acts. 



Coonty Borough. 



Popu- 
lation. 



Educa- 
tional 
Endow- 
ments. 



Science 

and 

Act 
Grants 
(188»-8). 



Local 

Taxation 

Art 

Grants 
available 
(1893^). 


Id. 
Bate. 


Total. 


Amount 
of Endow- 
ments 
per 1.000 
of Popu- 
lation. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1.369 


1.208 


5.014 


34*8 


2,284 


1.920 


4,698 


— 


813 


680 


3.301 


36*8 


1,132 


988 


3,238 


6*5 


1,860 


1.616 


6,915 


4*7 


924 


459 


2,132 


■ — 


1,078 


857 


5317 


90*9 


i;«8 


1.271 


6,644 


34*7 


IfiSI 


1A86 


8,885 


. -1 . 


1.102 


1.200 


3,492 


• - 


2.024 


1.988 


11.334 


42*6 


1 
4^979 


3.337 


8.556 


1*2 


1 ' ■■• 
5.549 


4.289 


81.680 


89*4 


888 


629 


6.069 


68*0 



Amount 
of Total 
per 1.000 
of Popu- 
latioQ. 



Berks: 
Beading - 

Cheshire: 
Birkenhead 

Chester 

Stockport - 

Derbjf: 
Derby 

Devon: 
Devonport - 

Exeter 

Plymouth - 

Durham: 
Gateshead • 

South Shields 

Sunderland 

JSeeex: 

West Ham - 

OUmceHer: 
Bristol 

Gloooester • 



60.064 

99.857 
37,105 
70,263 

94,146 

54393 
37,404 



85392 
78391 
131315 

204.903 

221378 
89,444 



1323 
454 

439 



3364 
2350 



5.687 

240 

19341 



£ 

347 

489 
466 
664 

2.010 

749 
318 
986 

1.183 
1.190 
1.735 



2,001 
906 



£ 

83*6 

46*9 
89-2 
46*3 

62*9 

38*8 

151*8 

81*0 

88*8 
44*7 

86*5 

47*1 

142-T 
130*4) 
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CoMPABATiTB S^EKEHT of the YsABLY AMOUNT applicable to Secondabt 
EDUGiLTkoN in Sbvbn English and Seysn Welsh OouimEs. 

1 


England. 


Poimlation. 


Endow- 
ments. 


Science 
and Art 
Grants. 
(1892-3.) 


«d.Bate. 


Loeal 

Taxation 

AcH Grant. 

(1898-94.) 


TotaL 


Hereford - 

Oxford 
Somerset 
Shropshire - 


186.284 
116.949 

64^969 
146,449 
386.866 
236.339 

66.098 


6,366 
1.942 
4.312 
6.683 
9.661 
4.067 


£ 

416 

169 
22 
344 
644 
386 
486 


£ 
2,206 

1,846 

804 

1.672 

6,242 

3,408 

1.162 


£ 

6,687 

.6463 
^066 
4j639 
12,770 
' 6.927 
1.734 


M 
12,078 

12,645 

4828 

aW39 
20^280 
7,389 


Totals - - 


1.190.964 


36.690 


2.316 


16,339 


38.976 


99^9 



Wales. 


Poimlation. 


Endow- 
ments. 


ocienoe 
and Art 
Grants. 
(1892-8.) 


i<2.Bate. 

and 

equivalent 

Treasury 

Grant 


TXKWl 

Taxation 
Act Grant. 
(1898-94.) 


TMrnT. 


Carmarthen - 

Caraarron - 

Denbigh 

FUut 

Glamorgan 

Monmouth 

Pembroke 


130.666 
117.233 
118.843 

77.277 
467.964 
203.347 

8836 


£ 
1,184 

1.080 

6.495 

600 

3320 

11.235 

1.220 


£ 

664 

44 

172 
28 
994 
371 
101 


£ 

2.279 

2.142 
2.440 
1.757 
9.013 
3,567 
1.778 


£ 

2.604 

2.297 

3.004 
2.163 
7.697 
4.625 
1.691 


6^631 
6,663 

11.111 
4.638 
21.424 
19.798 
4w690 


Totals - . 


1,203,616 


24.634 


2.274 


22.976 23.771 


73^666 
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Extracts from the Writings of the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, referred to in the Report of the Com- 
missioners. 



{See page 111.) 

" If it is agreed to give a public and coherent organisation to 
secondary education, few will dispute that its particular direction, 
in different localities, is best committed to local bodies, properly 
constituted, with a power of supervision by an impartial central 
authority, and of resort to this authority in the last instance." 
(A French Eton, p. 69, ed. 1864.) 

(See page 193.) 

"What is really needed is to follow the precedent of the 
Elementary Education Act by requiring the provision throughout 
the country of a proper supply of secondary schools, with 
proper buildings and accommodation, at a proper fee, and with 
proper guarantees given by the teachers in the shape, either of a 
university degree, or of a special certificate for secondary 
instruction . . . The existing resources for secondary 
education, if judiciously co-ordered and utilised, would prove to 
be immense ; but undoubtedly gaps would have to be filled, an 
annual State grant and municipal grants would be necessary." 
{Mixed Essays^ Porro unum est nece88arium,f. 173, ed 1880.) 
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1 N D E X. 



(The references are to pages,) 



Acconnts, audit of, 281« 

Age of admission to University College, 69 ; of entering secondary schoola, 

63, 169 ; in schools of varioas grades, 41, 132, 282. 
Agriculture, Board of, 31, 40. 

Apprenticeship, charities for, 40, 178 ; of teachers, 203, 204. 
Authority, existing central, 64 ; proposed central, 85, 256, 260. 
Authorities, proposed local, 65. 110-4; area, 114-6, 267; oonstitation, 

116-25, 268-70 ; fiuancial powers, 280 ; functions, 128-30, 272-82 ; 

grants to, 102, 261 ; supervision by central authority, 260-4. 
Authorities, proposed provincial, 129. 

B. 

Bedford, Harpur Trust, 43, 187, 189, 210. 
Birmingham, King Edward's Schools, 44, 142, l87, 189. 
Boarding schools, 138, 295, 312. 
Boardiuff scholarships, 34, 168, 301. 
Bradford Grammar School, 64, 140. 



Cambridge Syndicate for Local Examinations, 12, 57, 60, 161, 167, 239, 

243. 
Central authority. 8ee under Authority. 
Centralisation, dnnger of, 66, 87, 128, 257, 266, 326. 
Charity Commission, 8, 19-26, 88-98, 259. 
Church Schools Company, 15, 50. 
Co-education, 78, 159, 285, 297. 
College of Preceptors, 14, 51, 58, 60, 71, 167. 
Competitive examinations, 301. See also under Scholarships. 
Cost of education, 186-9, 312. 

Council, proposed educational, 104-10, 193-4, 258; functions, 264-^. 
County councils, operations under Technical Instruction Acts, 12, 32-5, 

€0-1, 179 ; representation on local authority, 122,268, 272. 
County borough councils, 37-9, 122, 270. 
Curriculum, extension of, 16, 48, 131, 134, 284; defects in, 72-3. 



Denominational schools, 50, 145. 
Dick Bequest, 63, 154, 296. 



D. 



E. 



Education Department, 29, 103-4, 257. 
Elementary Education Acts, 9. 
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Elementary schools, as preparatory schools, 166, 285-6 ; upper depart- 
ments in, 154, 296. 

Endowed schools, deficiency of, 8, 48 ; inspection of, 24, 69 ; jarisdiotion 
over, 262, 265, 276, 278-9, 280, 286 ; present condition of, 42-8. 

Endowed Schools Acts, 8, 19, 21, 24, 26, 29, 39 ; modifications suggested, 
145, 287-9 ; transference of functions under, 89, 93, 96. 

Endowments, 39, 145-6, 176, 262, 275, 286-9, 306; for elementary 
education, 10, 24, 29, 172, 177, 287 ; modem, 24, 287 ; transfer of, 
47-8, 176, 307-8. 

Evening continuation schools, 41, 64, 146-7, 290. 

Examination, asjencies for, 57-8, 161, 166-7, 239, 304 ; in Germany, 246 ; 
leaving, 161, 306 ; leaving, in Scotland, 246 ; in relation to inspection, 
164; for scholarships, 171, 173, 223; of Science and Art Department, 
60-1,98. 

Examiners, want of experience of, 240. 



" Farming " of schools, 45, 137. 

Pecs, 183, 188, 311 ; in girls' high schools, 76. 

Finance, 176-89, 307-16. 

First grade schools, 41, 62, 138. 

Free education, 183 ; arguments against^ 185 ; to a limited extent, 184. 

G. 

Girls, education of, 15, 75, 11 ; education in rural districts, 297 ; endow- 
ments for, 76 ; scholarships for, 220, 300. 

Girls* Public Day Schools Company, 15, 49, 213. 

Governing bodies, 44, 298 ; for separate schools, 158 ; representation of 
local authority on, 280. 

Grants of Science and Art Department, 11, 27, 40, 180, 813-14; defects 
of, 60; suggested modificatiODs of, 181. 

Grants to proposed local authorities, 102, 175, 261, 276, 311-14. 

Grouping of counties, 114. 



Headmasters* Conference, 14, 82 ; views on educational council, 105 ; regis- 
tration of teachers, 192 ; training of teachers, 204. 

Higher grade elementary schools, 10, 30, 52-4, 72, 143; future of, 
146; graduates in, 239; transfer to proposed local authority, 2b9, 
291. 

I. 

Inspection, agencies for, 24, 59, 60; difi'erent kinds of, 163; proposed 
authorities for, 166, 305; remedy for evils of examination system, 
246 ; sanitary, 60, 166, 278. 305. 

Intermediate Education Act (Wales), 13, 128, 276, 288. 



Joint Board. 5«e wndtr Oxford. 
Joint Committees, 281, 302. 



J. 



L. 



Leeds Central School, 54, 143. 

Local examinations. See under University. 

E E8429. ^ ^ 
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Local Bcliools, value of, 139. 

Local Taxation Act grant, 12, 32, 40, 178 ; removal of restrioidoiiB on, 

179, 263, 309. 
London, proposed local authority, 125-8, 270; Teclinical Education Board, 

36-7 ; enquiry made by London Technical Education Board, 283 ; 

University, 15, 58. 



M. 

Manchester, Grammar School, 43, 188 ; Technical School, 142. . 
Minister of Education, 86, 257, 264. 
Modem studies, value of, 16, 141, 284. 

o. 

Organised science schools, 27-9, 54, 181, 290. 

Overlapping of schools, 66, 70. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 12, 57, 60« 167, 239, 

240.245. 
Oxford Delegacy for Local Examinations, 243. 



Popular education. Royal Commission on, 112. 
Preparatory schools, 52, 285-6. 

Private schools, 51-2,147, 191,263; inspection of, 152-3, 274-5, 278-9, 
293; recognition of, 149, 278, 292 ; scholarships tenable at, 151, 293. 
Proprietary schools, 49, 76, 147-50. 263, 274^. 29^ 
** Public " Schools Act (1868), 24, 44, 166, 262, 265, 278. 280, 286. 



R. 

Rate levied under TecLuicai Instruction Act, 41 ; for general Secondary 

Ed^ication, 180, 280, 310. 
Registration of schools, 148. 
Registration of teachers, 192, 318; compulsory, 194; qualifications for, 

193, 196, 319 ; temporary provisijns, 197, 319. 
Register, basis of, 194^6, 318 ; classification of, 197, 320. 
Religious instruction, 74, 158. 
Rural districts, 68 ; provision for, 153-5 ; 295-8. 

S. 

Salaries, 73, 209 ; remedies for low, 211, 317. 

Schemes, framing of, 21, liS, 262, 275, 286, 288. 

fc'cholarships, evils of, 173, 221, 303; given by local authority, 279, 299; 

local restrictions on, 168 ; methods of award, 171 ; more needed, 68, 

167; scheme of Headmasters' Association, 172; travelling, 153; from 

elementary schools, 168, 170. 
School board as authority for Secondary Education, 121. 
Schools Enquiry Commission, 7-9, 119, 145, 155. 
Science and Art Department, 26-9, 98-103, 181-2, 260. 
Second grade schools, 41, 62, 140-1, 252-3. 
Secondary schools, deficiency of, 79, 272 ; estimate of number required, 

155-7, 260-1, 273, 283. 
Secondary Education includes technical, 130, 135-6. 
Social distinctions, 74, 133. 
Specialisation, 73, 135, 223-4. 
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Teaoliers, Aeaooiatioa of, 14 ; increase of graduates among, 238 ; organ- 

isatioa of, 14, 1V>0 j in relation to the State, 190 ; position of, 189 ; 

representation of on local aafchority, 124, 268 ; tenure of office. See 

Ufuler Tennre, 
Teachers' Training Syndicate, 71. 205. 
Tecknical Inatmction Acts, 12, 32. See clUo under Local Taxation Act 

grant. 
Tecbnicftl inHfcrnotion, interpretation of» 28, 135-6, 285. 
Teclinical inatruction committeeB, 35, 36, 38. 
Tecknical stodies, in Germany, 236 ; growth of, 133 • at the umTeraitiea, 

235 
Tennre of office of teachers, 73, 212^8, 316. 
Third grade schools, 41, ti2, 143, 188, 
Training of teachers*, eo^t of, 208 ; discussed, 70, 8^), 198-200, 321 ; provision 

at universities, 205. 208, 323 ; theory in relation to practice, 200. 
Training coilegea, 31, 71, 202; day training oollegea, 207. 
Transfer of pupils from elementary to secondary echools, 63. See cUso 

fimder BchoiarBhips. 

u. 

'TTniTersitiea, age of entrance to, 230 ; danger of increase of atndenta at, 
218 ; in relation to (1) girls' education, 233 ; (2) modern Bchoola, 234 ; 
(3) secondary education, 11, 218,248; (4) technical instruction, 235, 
237. 

University, entrance scholarships, 221; local examinations, 12, 57, 161, 
239,240,247; local rt?strictions, 227-30; poverty qualificatiou, 224-7 ; 
Greek compulsory at, 234. 

University colleges, 11, 236. 

University extension, 11 ; methods of, 55; need of fnnds, 252, 254 ; in 
relation to secondary education, 249-50; Students* Associations con- 
nected with, 25 L 

.University extension coilegea, 56, 61. 2-53, 

Upper departraenta in elementary schools, 154, 296. 



V. 



Yictoria UniTersity, 60, 237, 239. 
Vivd-vooe examination, 166, 301, 305. 



Witnesses, 81-3. 

Women, on local authority, 36, 38, 124, 272 j aa inspectors of fchools, 16i5 ; 

on governing hodiea, 298, 
Women's colleges, 11, 233; supply of women teachers, 238. 
Womens' salaries, 210, 317. 
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